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Spoken by Mr. WILKS. 


. HEN ftrife diſturbs, or floth corrupts an age, | 
Keen ſatyr is the buſineſs of the ſtage. 

When the Plain Dealer writ, he laſh'd thoſe crimes, 

Which then infeſted moſt——— the modiſh times: 

But now, when faction fleeps, and ſloth js fled, 

Apd all our youth in active fields are bred; | 

When thro' GazaT BriTaAin's fair extenſive round, "_ 

The trumps of fame, the notes of Un io ſound, | 

When AnwA's ſceptre points the laws their courſe, | 

And her example gives her precepts force : 

There ſcarce is room for ſatyr ; all our lays 

Muſt be, or Songs of Triumph, or of Praiſe ; 

But as in Grounds beſt cultivated, tares 

And poypies riſe among the golden ears; 

Our product fo, fit for the field or ſchool, 

Maſt mix with nature's favourite plant fool. 

A weed that has to twenty ſurnmers ran, 

Shoots up ia ſtalk, and vegetates to man; | : 

Fmpling our author goes from ficld to field, 

And culls ſuch fools 2s may diverſion yield 

And, thanks to psture, there's no want of thoſe, 

For rain or ſhine, the thriving coxcomb grows, 

Follies to-night we ſhew ne'er laſhed before, 

Yet ſuch as nature fhews you ev*ry hour; 

or can the pictures give a juſt offence, 


For fools are made for jeſts to men of ſenſe. 


— 
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Dramatis Perſonæ. 


MEN, 


AinwtLlL, Mr. M1LLs. Agcurer, Mr, Wilks. 
Tavo gentlemen of broken fortunes, the firſt as Maſter, and 
the ſecond as Servant, 
Count BeLLAain. A french officer priſoner at Litchfield, 
Mr. Bowman. 
SULLEN., A country blockhead, brutal to his wife. 
Mr. VERBRUGGEN. 


FateMAN, A gentleman from London. Mr. KE. 
Foil GARD. A prieſt, chaplain to the french officers, 

Mr. Bow. 
Gis BET. A highway-man, Mr. C1BBER, 
HounsLow. BA cs or. His companions, 
Box IAE. Landlord of the Inn. Mr. BuLLoCK- 
ScxuB, Servant to Mr, Sullen, Mr, Nor xis. 

WOMEN. 


Lady BounTiruLl, Anu old, civil, country gentle woman, 
that cures all her neighbours of all diſtempers, and 
foolithly fond of her ſon Sullen. Mrs. Pow £LL, 

DorinvDa, Lady Bountiful's daughter, Mrs. BRA DSsR Aw. 

Mrs. SUL LEN. Her daughter-in-law, Mrs. OLDF18LD. 

Girszty, Maid to the ladies, Mrs, MiLLs 


Cuxzar. The landlord's daughter in the Inn. 
Mrs. BilGx aL: 


Scen®g LITCHFIELD, 


BEAUX STRATAGEM. 


e 


SCENE, An lug. 
Enter Boniface running. 


| Hamberlain, Maid, Cherry, Daughter Cherry ; all 
aſleep ? all dead? 


Enter Cherry running. 
Cuxx, Here, here. Why d'ye baul fo, father? D'ye 
think we have no ears? | 
Vo L. III. B 
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Box. You deſerve to have none, you young minx 
the company of the Warrington coach has ſtood in the hall 
this hour, and no bot to ſhew them to their chambers. | 

Cars, And let 'em wait, father; there's neither red- 
coat in the coach, nor footman behind it. 

Box. But they threaten to go to another inn to-night, 

Cater, That they dare not, for fear the coachman ſhould 
over-turn them to- morrow coming, coming: here's the 
London coach arriv'd. 


Enter ſeveral People with Trunks, Band- boxes, and other 
Luggage, and croſs the Stage. 


Bon, Welcome, Ladies. 
CuER. Very welcome, n "DEP APOR ſhew 
the Lyon and the Roſe. [Exit with the company. 


Enter Aimwell in a riding Habit, Archer as Footman, 
carrying a Portmanteau, 


Bow. This way, this way, Gentlemen, 

Arm. Set down the things; go to the ſtable, and ſee my 
horſes well rubb'd. 

ARrcun. I ſhall, fir, [Exit, 

Arm. You're my landlord, I ſuppoſe ? 

Box. Yes, fir; I'm old Will, Boniface, pretty well known 
upon this road, as the ſaying is. 

Aim, O! Mr. Boniface, your ſervant. 

Box. O, fir—what will your honour pleaſe to drink, as 


the ſaying is? 
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Atm. I have heard your town of Litchfield much fam'd 
for ale, I think; I'll taſte that, 

Bow. Sir, I have now in my cellar ten tun of the beſt ale 
in Staffordſhire ; *tis fmooth as oil, ſweet as milk, clear as 
amber, and ſtrong as brandy ; and will be juſt fourteen years 
old the fifth-day of the next March old ſtile. 

Aim, You're very exact, I find, in the age of your 
ale. 

Bow. As punctual, fir, as I am in the age of my children: 
I'll ſhew you ſuch ale—here, tapſter, broach number 1706, 
as the ſaying is ;—fir, you ſhall taſte my Anno Domini 
I have liv'd in Litchfield, man and boy, above eight and 
fifty years, and, I believe, have not conſurn'd eight and fifty 
ounces of meat. 

Alu. At a meal, you mean, if one may gueſs your ſenſe 
by your bulk. 

Bow. Not in my life, fir, I have fed purely upon ale; 
I have eat my ale, drank my ale, and I always fleep upon 


ale. 


Eater Tapſter with a Bottle and Glaſs. 


Now, fir, you ſhall ſee [filling it out.] Your Worſhip's 
health: [Drinks.] Ha! delicious, deliciou fancy 
it Burgundy, only fancy it, and 'tis worth ten ſhillings a 
quart. 

Alu. [Drinks.] Tis confounded ſtrong, 

Box. Strong! it muſt be ſo, or how ſhould we be ſtrong 
that drink it? 
Aix. And have you liv'd ſo long upon this ale, land- 
lord ? 
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Bow. Eight and fifty years upon my credit, ſir; but it 
kill'd my wife, poor woman, as the ſaying is. 

Alu. How came that to paſs ? 

Bon. I don't know, fir ; ſhe wou'd not let the ale take 
its natural courſe, fir ; ſhe was for qualifying it every now 
and then with a dram, as the ſaying is; and an honeſt Gen- 
tleman that came this way from Ireland, made her a preſent 
of a dozen bottles of Uſquebaugh—but the poor woman was 
never well after: but, however, I was oblig'd to the Gen- 
tleman you know. | 

Alu. Why, was it the Uſquebaugh that kill'd her? 

Bow, My Lady Bountiful ſaid ſo—ſhe, good Lady, did 
what could be done; ſhe cur'd her of three tympanies, but 
the fourth carried her off; but ſhe's happy, and I'm con- 
tented, as the ſaying is. 

Aim. Who's that Lady Bountiful you mention'd ; 

Box. Ods my life, fir, we'll drink her health, [Drinks] 
My Lady Bountiful is one of the beſt of women: her laſt 
huſband, Sir Charles Bountiful, left her worth a thouſand 
pound a year; and, I believe, ſhe lays out one half on't in 
charitable uſes for the good of her neighbours; ſhe cures 
rheumatiſms, ruptures and broken ſhins in men; green-ſick- 
neſs, obſttuctions, and fits of the mother in women 
the King's-evil, chin-cough, and chilblains in children: ia 
ſhort, ſhe has cured more people in and about Litchfield 
within ten years, than the Doctors have kill'd in twenty; 
and that's a bold word. 

Aim, Has the Lady been any other way uſeful in her 
generation ? 

Box. Yes, fir, ſhe has a daughter by Sir Charles, the 
fineſt woman in all our country, and the greateſt fortune: 
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ſhe has a ſon too, by her firſt huſband, Squire Sullen, who 
marry'd a fine Lady from London t other day; if you pleale, 
fir, we'll drink his health. 

Alu. What ſort of man is he? 

Box. Why, fir, the man's well enough; ſays little, thinks 
leſs, and does——nothing at all, faith: but he's a man of 
great eſtate, and values no body. 

Aim, A ſportſman, l ſuppoſe. | 

Bon, Yes, ſir, he's a man of pleaſure; he plays at whiſt, 
and ſmoaks his pipe eight and ſorty hours together ſome- 
times. | | 

Aim. And marry'd, you fay , 

Bow. Ay, and to a curious woman, ſir—but he's 2 
he wants it here, fir. [Pointing to his forehead. 

Ain. He has it there, you mean. 

Bon. That's none of my buſineſs; he's my landlerd, and 
ſo a man, you know, wou'd not—but—lcod; he's no better 
than—ſir, my humble ſervice to you, ¶ drinks. ] tho' I value 
not a farthing what he can do to me: I pay him his rent at 
quarter day ; I have a good running trade; I have but 
che daughter, and I can give her but no matter for 
that. 

Aim, You're very happy, Mr. Boniface; pray, what 
ether company have you in town? 

Bow, A power of fine Ladies; and then we have the 
French Officers. 

Alu. O that's right, you have a good many of thoſe 
Gentlemen: Pray, how do you like their company? 

Box. So well, as the ſaying is, that I could wiſh we had 
4s many more of 'em; they are full of money, and pay 
&uble for every thing they have: they know, fir, that we 

VoL. III. C 
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paid good round taxes for the taking of em, and ſo they 
are willing to reimburſe us a little; one of em lodges in 
my houſe. 


Enter Archer. 


Ax c u. Landlord, there are ſome French Gentlemen below 
that aſk for you, 

Bow. I'll wait on em: — Does your maſter ſtay long in 
town, as the ſaying is ? [To Archer. 

Ax cn. I can't tell, as the ſaying is.» 

Bow. Come from London ? 


Arcn. No. 

Box. Going to London, may hap ? 
Ack. No. 

Box. An odd fellow this: I beg your Worſhip's pardons 
Il wait on you in half a minute. (Exit. 


Arm. The coalt's glegr, 1 ſee. Now, my dear Archer, 
welcome to Litchfield. 

Axcn. I thank thee, my dear brother in iniquity. | 

Alu. Iniguity! prithee legye captigg,; you need got 
change your ſtyle with your dreſs. 

Arcn-. Don't miſtake me, Aimwell, for tis ſtill my 
maxim, that there is no ſcapgal like, rags, nor any crime ſo 
ſhameful as poverty. 

Alu. The world confeſſes it every day i io its practice, 
tho“ men won't own it for their qpinion: Who did that 
worthy Lord, my brother, ſingle out of the fide. box to ſup 
with him t'other ni ght ? 

Ax cn. Jack Handicraft, a handſome, well dreG'd man- 
nerly, ſbarping rogue, who keeps the heſt company is 


lown, 
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Aim. Right; and pray, who marry'd my Lady Man- 
ſlaughter t'other day, the great fortune ? 

Azcu. Why, Nick Marrabone, a profeſs'd pick pocket 
and a good bowler; but he makes a handſome figure, and 
rides in his coach that he formerly uſed to ride behind. 
At. But did you obſerve poor Jack Generous in the Park 
laſt week ? 

Azcn. Ves, with his autumnal perriwig, ſhading his 
melancholy face, his coat older than any thing but its 
faſhion; with one hand idle in his pocket, and with the other 
picking his uſeleſs teeth; and tho* the Mall was crouded with 
company, yet was poor Jack as ings aud ſolitary as a lion 
in a deſart. 

Aim, And as much avoided, for no crime upon earth but 
the want of money. 

Ax cn. And that's enough; men muſt not be pobr; idle. 
neſs is the root of all evil; the world's wide enough, let 
em buſtle : fortune has taken the weak under her protection, 
but men of ſenſe are left to their induſtry, 

Ain. Upon which topick we proceed, and, I thiok, 
luckily hitherto : wou'd not any man ſwear now, that l am 
a man of quality, and you my ſervant, when if our intrin. 
ſick value were known 

Ax cu. Come, come, we are the men of intrinſick value, 
who can ſtrike our fortunes ont of ourſelves, whoſe worth 


is independent of accidents in life, or revolutions io govern- 


ment; we have heads to get money, and hearts to ſpenti 
it. | 
Atx. As to out hearts, I grant ye, they are as willing 
tits as any within twenty degrees; but I can have no great 
opinion of our heads from the ſervice they have done us 
C 2 
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hitherto, unleſs it be that they brought us fromLondon hither 
to Litchfield, made me a Lord, and you my ſervant. 

Ancn. That's more than you could expect already. But 
what money have we left ? a 

Arm. But two hundred pound. 

Atcn. And our horſes, cloaths, rings, &c. why we have 
very good fortunes now for moderate people; and let me 
tell you, that this two huadred pound, with experience that 
we are now maſters of, is a better eſtate than the ten we 
have ſpent, our friends indeed began to ſuſpect, that our 
pockets were low, but we came off with flying colours, 
ſhew'd no bgns of want either in word or deed. 

Aim. Ay, and our going to Bruſſels was a good pretence 
enough for our ſudden diſappearing ; and I warrant you, our 
friends imagine, that we are gone a Volunteering. 

Arcn, Why, faith, if this proſpect fails, it muſt e'en 
come to that. t am for venturing one of the hundreds, if 
you will, upon this knight errantry ; but in caſe it ſhould 
fail, we'll reſerve the other to carry us to ſome counterſcarp, 
where we may die as we liv'd, in a blaze. 

Alu. With all my heart; and we have liv'd juſtly, Archer, 
we can't ſay that we have Ii ent our fortunes, but that we 
have enjoy d 'em. 

Arcun. Right; ſo much pleaſure for ſo much money ; ; 
we have had our penny-worths; and had I millions, I wou'd 
go to the ſame market again. O London, London ! well, 
we have had our ſhare, and let us be-thankful : paſt plea- 
ſores, for aught I know, are beſt, ſuch as we ace ſure of: 
thoſe to come may diſappoint us, 
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Aim. It has often griev'd the heart of me, to ſee how 
ſome inhuman wretches murder their kind fortunes ; thoſe 
that by ſacrificing all to one appetite, ſhall ſtarve all the reſt 
you ſhall have ſome that live only in their palates, and 
in their ſenſe of taſting ſhall drown the other four : others 
are only Epicures in appearances, ſuch who ſhall ſtarve their 
nights to make a figure a days, and famiſh their own to feed 


the eyes of others: a contrary ſort confine their pleaſures to 


the dark, and contract their ſpacious acres to the circuit of 
a muff · ſtring. 

Ax cn. Right; but they find.the Indies in that ſpot where 
they conſume ern, but I think your kind keepers have much 
the beſt on't : for they indulge the moſt ſenſes by one ex- 
pence, there's the ſecing, hearing, and feeling, amply gra. 
tify'd; and ſome philoſophers will tell you, that from ſuch 
a commerce, there ariſes a ſixth ſenſe, that gives jnfinitely 
more pleaſure than the other five put together. 

Ara. And to paſs to the other extremity of all keepers, ] 
think thoſe the worit that keep their money, 

Ax cn. Thoſe are the moſt miſerable wights in beings 
they deſtroy the rights of nature, and diſappoint the bleſ- 
ſings of Providence: give me a man that keeps his five 
ſenſes keen and bright as his ſward, that has 'em always 
drawn out in their juſt order and ſtrength, with his reaſon, 
as commander at the head of em, that detaches em by 
turns upon whatever party of pleaſure agreeably offers, and 
commands em to retreat upon the leaſt appearances of diſ- 
advantage or danger For my part, I can ſtick to my 
bottle, while my wine, my company, and my reaſon hold 
good; I can be charm'd with Sappho's ſinging, without 
falling in love with her face: L love hunting, but wou'd 
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not, like Adteon, be eaten up by my own dogs; I love a 
fine horſe, but let another keep it ; and juſt ſo I love a fine 
wornan. | 
Aim. In that laſt pegiculer you have the better of me. 
Axcn. Ay, you're ſuch an amorous puppy, that I'm 
afraid you'll ſpoil our ſport; you can't counterfeit the paſſion 
without feeling it. 
Aim. Tho' the whining part be out of doors in town, 
*tis ſtill in force with the country Ladies. And let me tell 
you, Frank, the fool in that paſſion ſhall outdo the knaye at 
any time, 
Asch. Well, I won't-diſpute it now; you command for 
the day, and ſo I ſubmit :—at Nottingham, you know I am 
to be maſter. 
Alu. And at Lincoln, I. again. 
Ax cn. Then at Norwich, | mount, which, I think, ſhall 
he our laſt ſtage; for, if we fail there, we'll embark for 
Holland, bid adieu to Venus, and welcome Mars. 
Aix. A match] [Enter Boniface ] Mum. 
Box. What will your Worſhip pleaſe to have for ſupper.? 
Alu. What have ypu.got? 
Bon. Sir, we have à delicate piece of beef in the pot, 
and a pig at the fixe. 2 
Alx. Good ſupper-meat, I muſt. confeſs— I can't eat beef, 
landlord. 
Ax cn. And Ihate pig. 
Alu. Hold your pratiog, ſirrah, do yau. know. «ad you 
Bex, Pleaſe to beſpeak ſomething elſe; I, have ever) 
thing in the houſe, | | 


Ain. Have you any veal? 


ef, 
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Bow. Veal! fir, we had a delicate Join of veal on Wed. 
neſday laſt, 

Alx. Have you got got any fiſh or wild fowl ? 

Bow. As for fiſh, truly, fir, we are an inland town, and 
indiffereatly provided with fiſh, that's the truth on't; and 
then for wild fowl— We have a delicate couple of rabbets. 

Alu. Get me the rabbets fricaſy'd. 

Bow. Fricaſy'd! Lard, fir, they'll eat much better 
ſmother'd with onions. 

Axcn- Pſhaw ! damn your onions, 

Aim. Again, firrah !--Well, landlord, what you pleaſe ; 
but hold, 1 have a ſmall charge of money, and your houſe 
is ſo full of ſtrangers, that I believe it may be ſafer in your 
cuſtody than mine; for when this fellow of mine gets drunk 
he minds nothing, Here, ſirrah, reach me the ſtrong 
box. 

Ax cn. Yes, ſir, —this will give us reputation. [ Aſide. 

[Brings the box. 

Aim. Here, landlord, the locks are ſealed down both for 
your ſecurity and mine : it holds ſomewhat above two hun- 
dred pound; if you doubt it, I'll count it to you after ſup- 
per; but be ſure you lay it where I may have it at a minute's 
warning; for my affairs are a little dubious at preſent ; 
perhaps I may be gone in half an hour, perbaps I may. be 
your gueſt till the beſt part of that be ſpent; and pray oder 
your oſtler to keep my horſes always ſaddled : but one 
thing above the reſt I muſt beg, that you would let this 
fellow have none of your Anno Domini, as you Call jt === 
for he's the moſt inſufferable ſot—here, ſirrah, light me to 
my chamber. [Exit, lighted by Archer. 

Bon, Cherry, daughter Cherry. 
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Enter Cherry. 


Cuts, D'ye call, father? 

| Bow. Ay, child, you muſt lay by this box for the Geatle- 
man, tis full of money, 

Cara. Money! all that money, why ſure, father, the 
Gentleman comes to be choſen Parliament-man, Who is 
he ? 

Box. I don't know what to make of him; he talks of 
keeping his horſes ready ſaddled, and of going perhaps at 2 
minute's warning, or of ſtaying perhaps till the beſt part of 
this be ſpent. 

Cars. Ay! ten to one, father, he's a highwayman. 

Bow, A highway-man!. upon my life, girl, you have hit 
it, and this box is ſome new purchaſed booty 2 cou'd 
| we find him out, the money were ours. 

Cuzx. He don't belong to our gang. 

Box. What horſes have they? | 

Cn ER. The maſter rides upon a black. 

Bow. A black | ten to one the man upon the black mare; 
and ſince he don't belong to our fraternity, we may betray 
him with a ſafe confcience : I don't think it lawful to har- 
bour any rogues but my own——look'e, child, as the ſaying 
is, we muſt go cunningiy to work; proofs we muſt have; 
the Gentleman's ſervant loves drink, Pl ply him that way ; ; 
and ten to one loves a wench, you muſt work him t'other 

2. 

0 Co ER, Pather, wou'd you haye me give my ſeeret for 


his. 
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Bow, Conſider, child, there's two hundred pound to boot. 
[Ringing without. ] Coming, coming. —— Child, mind your 
buſineſs, [ txit- 

Cutz. What a rogue is my father | my father! I deny 
jt.—-My mother was a good, generous, free-hearted woman, 
and I can't tell how far her good nature might have ex. 
tended for the good of her children. This landlord of 
mine, for I think I can call him no more, would betray hi, f 
gueſt, and debauch his daughter into the bargain,.—by 5 
footman too ! 

TEC Enter 8 


Ax cu. What footman, pray, miſtreſs, is ſo happy as to 
be the ubject of your contemplation ? | 

Cuzrsx. Whoever he is, friend, he'll be but little the 
better for't. 

ARCH. | hope ſo, for I'm ſure, you did not think of me. 

Cues. Suppoſe | had? 

Ax cn. Why then you're but even with me; for the 
minute I came in, I was conſidering in what manner I ſhould 
make love to you. 

Cu x. Love to me, friend! 

AR ch. Yes, child, — 

Cunz. Child! manners; if you — a little more diſ- 
tance, friend, it would become you much better. 

Ax cn. Diſtance ! good night, ſauce- box. [Going. 

Cuzr. A pretty fellow! I like his pride—fir, pray firs 
you ſee, fir, [Archer returns] I have the credit to te in- 
truſted with your maſter's fortune here, which ſets me a 
degree above his footman : I hope, fir, you an't affronted; ? 

An cn. Let me look you full in the face, and I'll tell you 
whether you can affront me or no»'Sdeath, child, you have 
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a. pair of delicate eyes, and you don't know what to do with 


'em. 

Cusr. Why, fir, don't I ſee every body? 

Ancn Ay, but if ſome women had em, they wou'd 
kill every body. Prithee inſtruct me, I wou'd fain make 
love to you, but I don't know what to ſay. 

Cipzn, Why, did you. never make love to any body 
befbre? 

Axcn. Never to a perſon of your figure, I can aſſure 
you, madam ; my addreſſes have been always confin'd to 
people within my om ſphere; T never aſpir'd fo high 
be fore. 


But you look ſo bright, 
And are drefs'd fo tight, &c. {Sings. 


Cuzx. What can I think of this man? [Aſide.] Will 
you give me that ſong, fir ? 

ArxcHn. Ay, my dear, take it while it is warm. [Kiſfes 
her:] Death and fire] bet lips are honey-combs. 

Cuxx. And I will there had been hees too, to have: ſtung 
you for your impudence. 

Azcn- There's a ſwarm of Oupids, my little Venus, that 
has done the buſineſs much better. 

euxx. This fellow-is miſbegotten as well! a8 1} [wſide.) 
What's your name; ſir? 

Azcn. Name”! 180 I- have forgot it. LAſide.] Oh! 
Martin 

Ciuzr, Where eder 

Am om li St. Martin's pariſſi. 

Cnez. What wat your father? 

Aon St; Martin's pariſh, 


rat 


e.] 
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Curr. Then, friend, good night. 

ARCH. I hope not. 

Cazs, You may depend upon't, 

Ax cn. Upon what? 

Cnzs. That you're very impudent. 

Ax cn. That you're very handſome. 

Catr, That you're a footman. 

ARCH, That you're an angel. 

Curr, I ſhall be rude. 

ARCH, So ſhall I. 

Cuzr. Let go my hand. 

Ax cn. Give me a kiſs. [Kiſſes her. 

[Call without, Cherry, Cherry, 

Cnen. I'm—my father calls; you plaguy devil, how 
durſt you ſtop my breath ſo ?—Offer to follow me one ſtep, 
if you dare, [Exit. 

An cn. A fair challenge, by this light; this is a pretty 


fair opening of an adyenture; but we are Knight-Errants, 


and ſo fortune be our guide. [Exit. 


1 
SC ENR, A Gulery in Lady Bountiful's Houſe; 
Mrs. Sullen and Dorinda meeting. 


Don. N\ /[ Orrows my. dear ſiſter; are you" for church 
this morning 
Mrs. Sur. Any, where to pray z for Heaven alone can 
help me : but I think, Dorinda, there's no form of prayer 
in the liturgy againſt bad huſhands. 
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Dor. But there's a form of law in Doftors-Commons z 
and 1 ſwear, Siſter Sullen, rather than ſee you thus conti- 
nually diſcontented, I would adviſe you to apply to that: 
For beſides the part that I bear in your vexatious broils, as 
being ſiſter to the huſband, and friend to the wife, your ex- 
ample gives me ſuch an impreflion of matrimony, that I 
ſhall be apt to condemn my perſon to a long vacation all its 
life But ſuppoſing, madam, that you brought it to a caſe 
of ſeparation, what can you urge againſt your huſband ? my 
brother is, firſt, the moſt conſtant man alive. 

Mrs. Su r. The moſt conſtant huſband, I grant ye. 

Dor. He never ſleeps from you. 

Mrs. Su. No, he always ſleeps with me. 

Dor. He allows you a maintenance ſuitable to your 
quality. 

Mrs, SUL. A maintenance ! do you take me, madam, for 
an Hoſpital child, that I myſt ft down, and bleſs my bene- 
factors, for meat, drink, and cloaths? As Itake it, madam, 
I] brought your brother ten thouſand pounds, out of which I 
might expeR ſome pretty things, call'd pleaſures. 

Dor, You ſhare in all the pleaſures that the country 
aftords, | g 9 

Mrs. Su L. Country pleaſures ! Racks and torments ! Do'ſt 
think, child, that my limbs were made for leaping of ditches, 
and clambering over tiles ; or that my parents, wiſely fore- 
ſeeing my future happineſs in country pleaſures, had early 
inſtructed me in rural accompliſhments of drinking fat ale, 
playing at 'whiſt, and ſmoaking tobacco with my huſband; 
or of ſpreading plaiſters, brewing of diet drinks, and ſtilling 


roſemary- water, with the good old gentlewoman my mother- 


in-law ? 


xf. 7 
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Don. I'm ſorry, madam, that it is not more in our power 
to divert you; I cou'd wiſh, indeed, that our entertainments 
were a little more polite, or your taſte a little leſs refin'd : 
But pray, madam, how came the poets an philoſophers, 
that labour'd ſo much in hunting aſter pleaſure, to place it 
at laſt in a country life ? 

Mrs, SUL. Becauſe they wanted money, child, to find 
out the pleaſures of the town. Did you ever ſee a poet or 
philoſopher worth ten thouſand pound ? if you can ſhew me 
luch a man, I'll lay fifty pound you'll find him ſomewhere 
within the weekly bills.-Not that I diſapprove rural plea- 
ſures as the poets have painted them; in their landſcapes, 
every Philiis has her Coridon, every murmuring fiream, and 
every flow'ry mead gives freſh alarms to love—beſides, you'll 
tind that their couples were never marry'd But yonder [ 
I ſee my Coridon, and a ſweet ſwain it is, Heaven know 
Come, Dorinda, don't be angry, he's my huſband, and your 
brother; and between both is he not a ſad brute ? 

Dok. I have nothing to ſay to your part of him, you re 
the beſt judge. 

Mrs. Su v. O ſiſter, ſiſter ! if ever you marry, beware of 

a ſullen, ſilent ſot, one that's always muſing, but never 
thinks. —There's ſome diverſion in à talking blockhead; and 
ſince a woman muſt wear chains, I wou'd have the pleaſure 
of hearing 'em rattle a little Now you ſhall ſee, but take 
this by the way ;—he came home this morning at his uſual 
hour of four, waken'd me out of a ſweet dream of ſomething 
elſe, by tumbling over the tea table which he broke all to 
pieces; after his man and he had roll'd about the room, 
like ſick paſſengers in a ſtorm, he comes flounce into bed, 
dead as a ſalmon into a filkmonoger's baſket ; his feet cold as 
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ice, his breath hot as a'furnace, and his hands and his face 
as greaſy as his flannel night-cap—ob matrimony, —he toſſes 
up the cloaths with a barbarous ſwing over his ſhoulders, 
diſorders the whole @&canomy of my bed, leaves me half 
naked, and my whole night's comfort is the tunefal ſerenade 
of that wakeful nightingale, his nofe—=O the pleaſure of 
eonnting the melancholy clock by a ſnoaring huſband !-—But 
now, fifler, you ſhall ſee how bandfotacly, being a well bred 


man, he will beg my pardon. 


Enter Sullen. 


Sul. My head ales conſumedly. 

Mrs. Suz,. Will you be pleaſed, my dear, to drink tet 
with us this morning? it may do your head good. 

8 U. No. 

Dos. Coſſee, brother? 

SVL. Pmhaw. 
Mrs. ST. Will you pleaſe to dreſs antigo to church with 
me'? the air may help you. 

SUL, Scrub. 


Rnter Scrub. 


Scgus. Sir. 

Sul. What day o' th' week is this? 

ScRUR. Sunday, an't pleaſe your worſhip, 

Sv L, Sunday! bring me a dram; and d'ye hear, ſet out 
the venĩſon- paſty, and a tankard of ſtrong beer upon the 
Kn I'll go to breakfaſt. { Going, 
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ce Dos. Stay, ſtay, brother, you ſhan't get off ſo; you were 
Tes very naught laſt night, and muſt make your wife repara- 
2, tion; come, come brother, won't you aſk pardon ? 
alf SUL. For what ? | 
de Dos. For being drunk laſt night. , 
of SUL. I can afford it, can't I ? 
zut Mrs. Su v. But I can't, fir. 
* SUL. Then you may let it alone. 
Mrs. SUL, But. I muſt tell you, fir, that this is not to be 
borne. 


SUL. I'm glad on't. 
Mrs. Suu, What is the reaſon, fir, that you uſe me thus 


inhumagly ? 
SUL. Scrub. 
. SCRUB. 80 r. 
Sur. Get things ready to ſhave my head. Exit. 
Mrs. Su L. Have a care of coming near his temples, Scrub, 
for fear you meet ſomething there that may turn the edge of 
ich yaur razor inveterate Rupidity ! Did you ever know ſo 


hard, ſo abſtinate a fpleen as his? O ſiſter, fiſter! I ſhall 
never ha' good of the beaſt till I get him to town z London, 
dear London is the place for managing and breaking a 


huſband. 8 | 
Dos. And has not 2 huſband the ſame opportunities there 
for humbling a wife? 


Mrs. Suxz. No, no, child, tis a ſtanding maxim in con- 

jugal diſcipline, that when a man wou'd enſlave his wife, 

out he hutxies her into the country; and when 4 lady wou'd be 
the arbitrary with ber huſband, ſhe wheedles her booby up to 
{ town. A man dare not play the tyrant in London, be- 
cauſe there are ſo many examples to encourage the ſubject 
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to rebel. O Dorinda, Dorinda! a fine woman may do any 
_ thing in London: O' my rr ſne may _ an army 
of forty thouſand rien. + 

Dok. I fancy, ſiſter, you 8 a mind to be trying your 
power that way*here ih Litchfield; you have drawn the 
French Count to your colours already. 

Mrs. SUL. The French are a people that can't live with- 
out their gallantries. 

Dos. And ſome Engliſh that I know, ſiſtef, are not averſe 
to ſuch amuſements. 

Mrs. Suu. Well, ſiſter, ſince the truth muſt out, it may 
do as well now as hereafter ; 1 think, one way to rouſe my 
lethargick ſottiſh huſband, is to give him a rival; ſecurity 
begets negligence | in all people, and men muſt be alarm'd to 
make 'em alert in their duty : women are like piQures, of 
no value in the hands of a fool, till he hears men of ſenſe 
bid high for the purchaſe. 

Don. This might do, ſiſter, if my brother's inderſtand- 
ing were to be convinc'd into a paſſion for you; but, I fancy, 
there's a natural averſion of his fide; and I fancy, ſiſter, that 
you don't come much behind him, if you dealt fairly. 

Mrs. Sur. T own it, we are united contfadiftions, fire 
and water; but I cou'd be contented, with a great many 
other wives, to humour the cenſorious mob, and give the 
world an appearance of living well with my huſband, cou' d 
I bring him. but to Giſſemble a little kindneſs to keep me in 
countenance, 

Don. But how do you know, ſiſter, bot that inſtead of 
rouſing your huſband by this artifice to a counterfeit kindneſs, 


he ſhould awake into a real fury? 


ſe, 
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Mrs, SUL. Let him: if I can't entice him to the one, 
I would provoke him to the other. 

Dor. But how muſt I behave myſelf between ye? 

Mrs. SUL. You mult aſſiſt me. 

Dor, What, againſt my own brother ? 

Mrs. So L. He's but a half brother, and I'm your entire 
friend : if I go a ſtep beyond the bounds of honour, leave 
me; till then, I expect you ſhould go along with me in 
every thing; while I truſt my honour in your hands, you 
may truſt your brother's in mine - The count is to dine here 
to-day. 

Dos, Tis a ſtrange thing, ſiſter, that I can't like that 
man. 

Mrs. Su, You like nothing, your time is not come; love 
and death have their fatalities, and ſtrike home one time or 
other : you'll pay for all one day, I warrant ye——but 
«ome, my lady's tea is ready, and *tis almoſt ch urch-time. 

[Exit» 


SCENE, The Ilan 


Enter Aimwell dreſs'd, and Archer, 


Atm. And was ſhe the daughter of the houſe ? 

Azcn. The landlord is ſo blind as to think ſo; but I dare 
ſwear ſhe has better blood in her veins, 

Arm, Why doſt think ſo? 

Anc n. Becauſe the baggage has 4 pert Je ne ſcai quoi, 
ſhe reads plays, keeps a monkey, and is troubled with 
vapours. 

Arm. By which diſcoveries I = that you know more 
vf her. 

Vor. III. D 
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ARCH. Not yet, faith; the lady gives herſelf airs, for- 
ſooth, nothing under a gentleman. 

Alu. Let me take her in hand. 

ARCH. Say one word more o' that, and I'll declare my- 
ſelf, ſpoil your ſport there, and every where elſe ; look ye, 
Aimwell, every man in his own ſphere. 

Arm. Right; and therefore you mult pimp for your 
maſter. | 

Ack. In the uſual forms, goed fir, after I have ſerv'd 
myſelf.—But to our buſineſs—you are ſo well dreſs'd, Tom, 
and make ſo handſome a figure, that I fancy you may do 
execution in a country church; the exterior part ſtrikes 
firſt, and you're in the right to make that impreflion favour- 
able. 

Aim. There's ſometbing in that which may turn to ad- 
vantage : the appearance of a ſtranger in a country church 
draws as many gazers as a blazing ſtar; no ſooner he comes 
into the cathedral, but a train of whiſpers runs round the 
congregation in a moment; — Who is he > Whence comes 
he? Do you know him ?—Then I, fir, tips me the Verger 
with half a crown ; he pockets the ſimony, and inducts me 
into the beſt pue in the church; I pull out my ſnuff-box, 
turn myſelf round, bow to the biſhop, or the dean, if he 
be the commanding officer; ſingle out a beauty, rivet both 
my eyes to hers, ſet my noſe a bleeding by the ſtrength of 
imagination, and ſhew the whole church my concern, by my 
endeavouring to hide it; after the ſermon, the whole town 
gives me to her for a lover, and by perſuading the lady that 
I am a dying for her, the tables are turn'd, and ſhe in good 
earneſt falls in love with me. 


— > 
— . — — 


| 


| 
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Ax ch. There's nothing in this, Tom, without a prece- 
dent; but inſtead of riveting your eyes to à beauty, try to 
fix em upon a fortune, that's our buſineſs at preſent. 

Alu. Pſhaw, no Wornan can be a beauty without a fortune, 
Wet me alone, for I am a mark's-man. 

ARCH. Tom. 

Arm. Ay. 

Arcn, When were you at church before, pray? 

Alu. Um I was there at the coronation, 

ARcu. And how can you expect a bleſſing by going to 
Church now ? 

Arm. Blefling ! nay, Frank, I aſk but for a wife. [ Exit. 

Arcn, Truly the man is not very unreaſonable in his 
demands, [Exit at the oppoſite door. 


Enter Boniface and _ 


Bon. Well, daughter, as the ſaying i is, have you brought 
Martin to confeſs ? 

Curr, Pray, father, don't put me upon getting any 
thing out of a man: I'm but young you know, father, and 
I don't underſtand wheedling. 

Box. Young ! why you jade, as the ſaying is, can any 
woman wheedle that is not young ? your mother was uſele is 
at five and twenty. Not wheedle ! Would you make your 
mother a whore, and me a cuckold, as the ſaying is? I tell 
you, his ſilence confeſſes it, and his maſter ſpends his mo- 
ney ſo freely, and is ſo much a gentleman every manner 
of way, that he muſt be a highway-man, 

D 2 
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Enter Gibbet in a cloak, 


G1s, Landlord, landlord, is the coaſt clear? 

Bon, O, Mr. Gibbet, what's the news? 

GB. No matter, aſk no queſtions, all fair and honour- 
able: here, my dear Cherry, [Gives her a bag.] Two 
hundred ſterling pounds, as good as any that ever hang'd or 
ſav'd a rogue; lay 'em by with the reſt, and here——three 
wedding or mourning rings, *tis much the ſame, you know 
— here, two filver-hilted ſwords ; I took thoſe from fel. 
lows that never ſhew any part of their ſwords but the hilts ; 
Here is a diamond necklace which the lady hid in the pri- 
vateſt place in the coach, but I found it out: This gold 
watch I took from a pawnbroker's wife; it was left in her 
hands by a perſon of quality, there's the arms upon the 
eaſe. : | 

Carr, But who had you the money from? 

Gin. Ah! poor woman! I pitied her;—from a poor 
lady juſt elop'd from her huſband; ſhe had made up her 
cargo, and was bound for Ireland, as hard as ſhe cou'd 
drive; ſhe told me of her huſband's barbarous uſage, and 
ſo I left her half a crown: But I had almoſt forgot, my 
dear Cherry, I have a preſent for you. 

Cuts. What is't ? 

GIS. A pot of ceruſe, my child, that I took out of my 
lady's under pocket, 

Curr. What, Mr. Gibbet, do you think that I paint? 

Gi. Why, you jade, your betters do; I'm ſure the 
lady that I took it from had a coronet upon her handker- 
chief. Here, take my cloak, and go ſecure the pre- 
miſſes, 
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Cura. I will ſecure 'em. [Exit; 
Bow, Rut hark'e, where's Hounſlow and Bagſhot ? 
Gin. They'll be here to-night. 

Bow. D'ye know of any other gentleman o' the pad on 
this road ? 

G1z, No. 

Box. I fancy that I have two that lodge in the houſe 
juſt now. - | 

G1B. The devil! how d'ye ſmoak em? 

Bow, Why, the one is gone to church. 

GIB. That's ſuſpicious, I muſt confeſs. 

Bow. And the other is now in his maſter's chamber; he 
pretends to be ſervant to the other, we'll call him out, and 
purnp him a little, | 

G13. With all my heart. 

Bow, Mr. Martin, Mr. Martin. 


Enter Archer combing a Perriwig, and ſinging, 


Gs. The roads are conſumed deep, I'm as dirty as old 
Brentford at Chriſtmas a good pretty fellow that; whoſe 
ſervant are you, friend? 

ARcn, My maſter's. 

GIB. Really? 

Azcn. Really. 

GIB. That's much. The fellow has been at the bar 
by his evaſions: But, pray, fir, what is your maſter's 
name? | 

Axcu. Tall, all, dall; [Sings and combs the Perriwig.] 
This is the moſt obſtinate Curkm—_— 

Gs. I aſk you his name? 
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Ack. Name, fir,—Tall, all, dall—l never aſk'd him 
his name in my life. Tall, all, dall. 

Box. What think you now? 

GIB. Plain, plain, he talks now as if he were before a 
judge: But pray, friend, which way does your maſter tra- 
vel ? 

ARCH. A horſeback. 

GIB. Very well again, an old offender right=—But, I 
mean, does he go upwards or downwards ? 

Ax ch. Downwards, I fear, fir : Tall, all. 

GIS. I'm afraid my fate will be a contrary way. 

Box. Ha, ha, ha! Mr, Martin, you're very arch 
This gentleman is only travelling towards Cheſter, and 
wou'd be glad of your company, that's all——come, cap- 
tain, you'll ſtay to night, I ſuppoſe ; I'll ſhew you a cham 
ber——core, captain. 

GIB. Farewel, friend  [Exit, 

Ak cu. Captain, your ſervant—captain| a pretty fellow; 
'ſdeath, I wonder that the officers of the army don't con- 
ſpire to beat all ſcoundrels in red but their own. 


Enter Cherry. 


Curr. Gone, and Martin here! I hope he did not liſten ! 
I would have the matter of the diſcovery all my own, be- 
cauſe I would oblige him to love me. [Afide.] Mr. Mar- 
tin, who was that man with my father? 

Ax ck. Some recruiting ſerjeant, or whip'd out trooper, 
I ſuppoſe. 

Curr. All's ſafe, I find. . [ Aſide. 

Ax ch. Come, my dear, have you conn'd over the ca- 
techize I taught you laſt night? 
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Carr, Come, queſtion me. 

ARCH. What is love? 

CHER. Love is I know not what, it comes I know not 
how, and goes I know not when. 

AR cu. Very well, an apt ſcholar, 

Chucks her under the Chins 
Where does love enter? 

Curx. Into the eyes. 

Ax cu. And where go out? 

CHER, I won't tell'e, 

Azcn, What are the objects of that paſſion ? 

Cuzr, Youth, beauty and clean linen. 

ARCH, The reaſon ? 

Carr, The two firſt are faſhionable in nature, and the 
third at court, 

Ag cn. That's my dear: What are the ſigns and tokens 
of that paſſion? | 

Carr. A ſtealing look, a ſtammering tongue, words 
improbable, deſigns impoſſible, and actions impracticable. 

ARCH. That's my good child, kiſs me.—What muſt a 
lover do to obtain his miſtreſs ? 

Cntr, He muſt adore the perſon that diſdains him, he 
muſt bribe the chambermaid that betrays him, and court 
the footman that laughs at him—he muſt, he muſt— 

Arcn, Nay, child, I muſt whip you if you don't mind 
your leſſon ; he muſt treat hi 

Cuts, O! ay, he muſt treat his enemies with reſpect, 
his friends with indifference, and all the world with con- 
tempt ; he muſt ſuffer much, and fear more; he muſt de- 


bre much, and hope little; in ſhort, he muſt embrace bis 


ruin and throw himſelf away. 
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Arcn. Had ever man ſo hopeful a pupil as mine? come, 
my dear, why is love call'd a riddle ? 

CuZzx. Becauſe being blind, he leads thoſe that ſee, 
and tho? a child, he governs a man. 

ArCn. Mighty well ?--—-aad why is love piQur'd 
blind ? 

CuER. Becauſe the painters, out of their weakneſs or 
privilege of their art, choſe to hide thoſe eyes that they 
ccu'd not draw. 

ARCH. That's my dear little ſcholar, kiſs me again 
and why ſhou'd love, that's a child, govern a wan? 

Cuxr, Becaule that a child is the end of love, 

Ax cn. And ſo ends love's catechiſm. — And now, my 
dear, we'll go in and make my maſter's bed. , 
Cues, Hold, hold, Mi. Martin You have taken 2 
great deal of pains to inſtruct me, and what d'ye think 1 
have learnt by it? 

Arcn, What? 

Curx. That your diſcourſe and your habit are contradic- 
tions, and it wou'd be nonſenſe in me to believe you a 
footman any longer. 

ARrcn. Oons, what a, witch it is? 

Carr. Depend upon this, fit, nothing in this garb ſhall 
ever tempt me; for tho* 1 was horn to ſervitude, I hate it: 
—Own your condition, ſwear to love me, and then 

Ax cu. And then we ſhall go and make the bed. 

Curr. Yes. 

Ax cn. You muſt know then, that I am born a gentle- 
man, my education was liberal, but I went to London 4 
younger brother, fell into the hands of ſharpers, who ſtript 
me of my money, my friends diſown'd me, and now my 
neceſſity brings be to what you lee, 


ae, 
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Cars. Then take my hand——promiſe to marry me be- 
fore you ſleep, and I'll make you maſter of two thouſand 
pounds. 

Ax cu. How! 

Cu xx. Two thouſand conn that I have this minute in 
my own cuſtody ; ſo throw off your livery this minute, and 
I'll go find a parſon. 

Ax cu. What ſaid you? a parſon ? 

Curx. What! do you ſcruple ? 

ARCH, Scruple l no, no, but two thouſand pound, you 
ſay ? 

Carr. And better. 

Axcn. *Sdeath, what ſhall 1 do ?—But — child, 
what need you make me maſter of yourſelf and money, 
when you may have the ſame pleaſure out of me, and ſtill 
keep your fortune in your hands ? 

Curr, Then you won't marry me? 

Arcn. I wou'd marry you, but 

Cu. O ſweet fir, I'm your humble ſervant, you're 
fairly caught : wou'd you perſuade me that any gentleman 
who cou'd bear the ſcandal of wearing a livery, wou'd're- 
fuſe two thouſand pound, let the condition be what it 
wou'd—n0, no, fii—but I hope you'll pardon the freedom 
I have taken, ſince it was only to inform myſelf of the reſ- 
pect that I ought to pay you. 

Axcn. Fairly bit, by Jupiter———hold, hold; and 
have you actually two thouſand pounds? 

Cuzx, Sir, I have my ſecrets as well as you=——when 
you pleaſe to be more open I ſhall be more free, and be 
aſſur'd I have diſcoveries that will match yours, be what 
they will=—in the mean while be ſatisfied that no diſ- 
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covery I make ſhall ever hurt you, but beware of my fa- 


—— [Exit, 
ARCH, So—————we're like to have as many adventures 


in our inn, as don Quixot had in his————let me ſee— 
two thouſand pounds! If the wench wou'd promiſe to die 
when the money were ſpent, Igad, one wou'd marry her; 
but the fortune may go off in a year or two, and the wife 
may live—lord knows how long! Then an inn-keeper'; 
daughter; ay, that's the devil-there my pride brings me 


off, 


For whatſoe'er the ſages charge on pride, 

The angels fall and twenty faults beſide, 

On earth, I'm ſure, *mong us of mortal calling, 

Pride ſaves man oft, and woman too from falling. [ Exit, 


A 1 Mi 


SCENE, Lady Bountiful's Houſe. 


Enter Mrs. Sullen, Dorinda. 


A, ha, ha, my dear ſiſter, let me embrace 
thee, now we are friends indeed; for ! 
mall have a ſecret of yours, as a pledge for mine—now 
you'll be good for ſomething, I ſhall have you converſable 
in the ſubjects of the ſex. 
Dor. But do you think that JI am ſo weak as to fall in 
love with a fellow at firſt ſight ? 
Mrs. Suu. Pſhaw! Now you ſpoil all: why ſhould not 
we be as free in our friendſhips as the men ? I warrant you 


Mrs. SUL. 
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the gentleman has got to his confideat already, has avow'd 
his paſſion, toaſted your health, call'd you ten thouſand 
angels; has run over your lips, eyes, neck, ſhape, air, and 
every thing, in a deſcription that warms their mirth to a 
ſecond enjoyment, 

Dor. Your hand, ſiſter, I an't well. 

Mrs. Su. So—ihe's breeding already—come, child, up 
with it—hem a little—ſo—now tell me, don't you like 
the gentleman that we ſaw at church juſt now ? 

Dor. The man's well enough. 

Mrs. Su. Well enough ! Is he not a demi-god, a 
Narciſſus, a ſtar, the man in the moon ? 

Dox. O fiſter, I'm extremely ill. 

Mrs. SUL. Shall I ſend your mother, child, for a little 
of her cephalick plaiſter, to put to the ſoles of your feet ? 
or ſhall I ſend to the gentleman for ſomething for you ?— 
Come, unlace your ſtays, unboſom yourſelf—the man is 
perfectly a pretty fellow, I ſaw him when he firſt came into 
church, 

Dos, I ſaw him too, ſiſter, and with an air that ſhone» 


| methought, like rays about his perſon. 


Mrs, SuL. Well ſaid, up with it. 

Dor, No forward coquet behaviour, no airs to ſet him 
off, no ſtudy'd looks, nor artful poſture—but nature did 
all 

Mrs. Sur. Better and better—one touch more—come— 

Dor. But then his looks—Yid you obſerve his eyes? 

Mrs. Sul. Yes, yes, I did—his eyes, well, what of his 
eyes ? 

Dos, Sprightly, but not wandring ; they ſeem'd to view, 
dut never gaz'd on any thing but me—and then his looks 
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ſo humble were, and yet ſo noble, that they aim'd to tel 
me that he could with pride die at my feet, tho' he ſcorn'd 
flavery any where elſe, 

Mrs. SUL. The phyſick works purely—how d'ye find 
yourſelf now, my dear ? 

Dox. Hem ! much better, my dear—O here comes our 
Mercury! : 


Enter Scrub, 


Well, Scrub, what news of the gentleman ? 

ScruB. Madam, I have brought you a packet of news. 

Dos. Open it quickly, come. 

SCRUB, In the firſt place I enquir'd who the gentleman 
was? they told me be was a ſtranger, Secondly, I aſk'd 
what the gentleman was? they anſwer'd and ſaid, that 
they never ſaw him before, Thirdly, I enquir'd what 
countryman he was? they reply'd, it was more than they 
knew. Fourthly, I demanded whence he came? their an- 
ſwer was, they could not tell. And fifthly, I aſk'd whi- 
ther he went? and they reply'd, they knew nothing of the 
matter——and this is all I cou'd learn. 

Mrs. SUL. But what do the people ſay? Can't they 
gueſs ? / 

ScxuB. Why ſome think he's a ſpy, ſome gueſs he's! 
mountebank ; ſome ſay one thing, ſome another; but for 
my own part, [I believe he's a Jeſuit ? 

Dos. A Jeſuit! why a Jeſuit ? 

Scrus, Becauſe he keeps his horſes always ready fad- 
ded, and his footman talks French, 

Mrs, SUL. His footman | 
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Seu. Ay, he and the count's footman were gabbering 
French like two intriguing ducks in à mill-pond, and I be- 
lieve they talk'd of me, for they laugh'd conſumedly. 

Dor. What ſort of livery has the footman ? 

ScRus, Livery! Lord, madam, I took him for a cap- 
tain, he's ſo bedizen'd with lace; and then he has tops to 
his ſhoes, up to his mid-leg, a ſilver headed cane dangling 
at his knuckles—he carries his hands in his pocket juſt ſo 
[Walks in the French air.] and has a fine long perriwig 
ty'd up in a bag Lord, madam, he's clear another fort of 
man than I, 

Mrs. Sy L. That may eaſily be=————but what ſhall we 
do now, ſiſter ? 

Dok. I have it—This fellow has à world of Groplicity, 
and ſome cunning, the firſt hides the latter by abundance 
—— Scrub. 

ScRUB, Madam. 

Dor. We have a great mind to know who this gentle- 
man is, only for our ſatisfaction. 

SCRUB, Yes, madam, it would be a ſatisfaction, no 
doubt, 

Dor. You muſt go and get acquainted with his footman, 
and invite him hither to drink a bottle of your ale, becauſe 
you're butler to-day. 

Scavy, Yes, madam, I am butler every Sunday. 

Mrs. Su L. O brave! Siſter, O' my conſcience, you un- 


Lderſtand the mathematicks already tis the beſt plot in the 


world; yaur mother, you know, will be gone to church, 
my ſpouſe will be gone to the alehouſe with his fcoundrels, 
and the houſe will be our own—ſo we drop in by accident, 
and aſk the fellow ſome queſtions; ourſelves. In the coun- 
try, you know, any ſtranger is company, and we're glad to 
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take up with the butler in a country-dance, and happy it 
he'll do us the favour. 

ScrvuB. Oh! madam, you wrong me; I never refus'd 
your ladyſhip the favour in my life. 


Enter Gipſey. 


G1e. La ſies, dinner's upon the table. 
Dor. Scrub, we'll excuſe your waiting 


we order'd you. | 
SCRUB, I ſhall, [Exeunt. 


go where 


SCENE changes to the Inn. 
Enter Aimwell and Archer. 


ARCH, Well, Tom, I find you are a markſman. 

Alu. A markſman! who ſo blind could be, as not dif- 
cern a ſwan among the ravens. | 

Arca. Well, but heark'e, Aimwell, 

Arm. Aimwell, call me Oroondates, Ceſario, Amadis, 


all that romance can in a lover paint, and then I'll anſwer. 


O Archer, I read her thouſands in her looks, ſhe look'd 
like Ceres in her harveſt, Corn, wine and oil, milk and 
honey, gardens, groves and purling ſtreams, play'd on her 
plenteous face. 

Arcn, Her face! her pocket, you mean; the corn, 
wine; and oil, lies there. In ſhort, ſhe has ten thouſand 
pound, that's the Engliſh on't. 

Aix. Her eye 

Ax cn. Are demi- cannons, to be ſure; ſo I won't ſtand 
their battery. [ Going, 
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py if Alu. Pray, excuſe me, my paſſion muſt have vent. 
Azcu. Pafſion! what a. plague, d'ye think theſe ro- 
fus'd mantick airs will do our bufineſs > Were my terper as ex- 
travagant as yours, my adventures have ſomething more 
romantick by half. | 
Aim, Your adventures! 
Ax cn. Yes, the nymph that with her twice ten hun- 
here red pounds, 
EY With brazen engine hot, and quoif clear ſtarch'd, 
Can fire the gueſt in warming of the bed 
There's a touch of ſublime Milton for you, and the ſub- 
ject but an inn-keeper's daughter: I can play with a girl 
as an angler does with his fiſh; he keeps it at the end of 
his line, runs it up the ſtream, and down the ſtream, till at 
dif laſt, he brings it to hand, tickles the trout, and fo Fg 
it into his baſket, 
: Enter Boniface, 
adis, 
wet. Box. Mr, Martin, as the ſaying i:—yonder's an honeſt 
ok'd fellow below, my lady Bouatiful's butler, who begs the 
and honour that you would go home. with him and ſee his 
\ ber cellar, 
Ach. Do my Baiſemains to the gentleman, and tell 
_n, him I will do myſelf the honour to wait on him immedi- 
nd WR tely. [Exit Boniface, 
Aim. What do I hear? ſoft Orpheus play, and fair 
Toftida fing ? 
tand ARCH, Pſhaw! damn your raptures; I tell you here's 
ing. 2 pup going to be put into the veſſel, and the ſhip will 
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get into harbour, my life on't. You ſay there's another 
lady very handſome there, 

Aim. Yes, faith. 

ARCH. I'm in love with her already, 

Arm. Can't you give me a bill upon Cherry i in the mean 


time. 
Ax cn. No, no, friend, all her corn, wine FA oil, il 


ingroſs d to my market.— And once more I warn you, to 
keep your anchorage clear of mine; for if you fall foul on 
me, by this light you ſhall go to the bottom—what, make 
prize of my little frigate while I am upon the cruiſe for 


you, (Exit, 


Enter Boniface. 


Aim, Well, well, I won't—Landlord, have you any to- 
lerable company in the houſe? I don't care for dining 
alone, 

Bow. Yes, ſir, there's a captain below, as the ſaying Is, 
that's arriv'd about an hour ago. 

Alx. Gentlemen of his coat are welcome every where; 
will you make him a compliment from me, and tell him | 
I ſhould be glad of his company. 

Box. Who ſhall 1 tell him, fir, would? 

Arm. Ha! that ſtroke was well thrown in—l'm only 4 
traveller, like himſelf, and would be glad of his company, 
that's all. 

Bow. I obey your command, as the ſaying is. [ Exit 


Enter Archer. 


Arc un. 'Sdeath I had forgot; what title will you giv 
yourſelf 
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other Arm. My brother's to be ſure ; he never would give me 
any thing elſe, fo PH make bold with his honour this bout 
—you know the reſt of your cue, 

ARCH. Ay, ay. [Exit. 
meas 
Enter Gibbet. 


GIB. Sir, I'm ycurs, 

Aim. 'Tis more than I deſerve, fir, for I, don't know 
you. 

G1s, I don't wonder at that, fir, for you neyer ſaw me 
before, I hope. [Afide- 

Alx. And gray, fir, how came I by the honour of ſeeing 
you now ? 

GIB. Sir, I ſcorn to intrude upon any gentleman. hut 
my landlordi 

Alu. O, fir, 1 aſk your pardon, you're the captain he 
told me of. 

GIs. At your ſervice, ſir. 

Aim, What regiment } ? may I be ſo bold? 

G1s. A marching regiment, fir, an old corps, 

Arm, Very old, if your coat be regimental, [Aſide.] 
You haye ſerv'd abroad, fir, ; 

GiB. Ves, fir, in the plantations, *twas my let to be 
ſent in the worſt ſervice”:  wou'd have quitted it indeed, 
but a man of hqngur, you know—beſitex, *twas for the 
good of my country that I ſhou'd be zbroad—any thing for 
the good of one's country—lI'm a Roman for that, 

Aw. One of the firſt, I'll lay my life. [Afide,] You 
found the Weſt-Indies very hot, fir ? 

Gin. Ay, fr, too hot for me. 
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Alu. Pray, fir, han't I ſeen your face at Will's coffee- 
houſe ? . 

GIS. Ves, ſir, and at White's too. 

Alu. And where is your company now, captain ? 

G1B. They an't come yet. 

Arm. Why, d'ye expect em here? 

GiB, They'll be here to-night, ſir. 

Arm. Which way do they march? 

G1B. Acroſs the country—The devil's in't, if 1 han't 
ſaid enough to encourage him to declare—but I'm afraid 
he's not right, I muſt tack about. [Afide. 

Arm, Is your company to quarter in Litchfield ? 

GIB. In this houſe, fir? 

Aim. What ! all? 

GiB. My company's but thin, ha, ha, ha; we are but 
three, ha, ha, ha. 

Aim. You're merry, fir. 

Cis. Ay, you muſt excuſe me, fir, I underſtand the 
world, eſpecially the art of travelling: I don't care, fir, 
for anſwering queſtions directly upon the road——forl | 
generally ride with a charge about me. 

Aim. Three or four, I believe · [A fide, 

G1s. I am credibly inform'd that there are highwaymen 
upon this quarter ; not, fir, that I cou'd ſuſpeR a geotle- 
man of your figure——But truly, fir, I have got ſuch 
way of evaſion upon the road, that I don't care for ſpeak- 
ing truth to any man, 

Alu. Your caution may be neceſſary—Then I preſume 
you're no captain ? 

GIB. Not I, ſir: captain is a good travelling name, and 
ſo | take it; it ſtops a great many fooliſh enquiries that are 
generally made about gentlemen that travel; it gives a mai 
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an air of ſomething, and makes the drawers obedient——— 
And thus far I am a captain, and no farther. 

Atm. And pray, fir, what is your true profeſſion ? 

GB. O, fir, you; mult excuſe me——upon my word, 
fir, I don't think it ſafe to tell ye. 

Aim, Ha, ha, ha, upon my word, I commend you. 


Enter Boniface. 


Well, Mr. Boniface, what's the news? 

Box. There's another gentleman below, as the ſaying is, 
that hearing you were but two, wou'd be glad to make the 
third man, if you would give him leave. 

Alu. What is he? 

Box. Aclergyman, as the ſaying is. 

Alu. A clergyman, is he really a clergyman? or is it 


only his travelling name, as my friend the captain has it? 


Box. O, fir, he's a prieſt, and chaplain to the French 
officers in town. 

Aim, Is he a Frenchman ? 4 

Bon. Yes, fir, born at Bruſſels. 

G1B. A Frenchman, and a prieſt! I won't be cen in 
bis company, fir; I have a value for my reputation, fir. - 

Aim, Nay, but captain, fince we are by ourſelveg—— 
Can he ſpeak Engliſh, landlord ? 

Box. Very well, fir; you may know him, as the ſaying 
is, to be a foreigner by his accent, and that's all. 

Arm. Then he has been in England before? 

Bow. Never, fir; but he's a maſter of languages, as the 
ſaying is; he talks Latin, it does me good to hear him talk 


Latin, 


Ain. Then you underſtand Latin, Mr. Boniface, 
K 2 
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Bow. Not l, fir, as the ſaying is; but he talks ſo very 
. fait, that I'm ſure it muſt be good. 
Alu. Pray, deſire him to walk up. 
Bon. Here he is, as the ſaying is. 


Enter Foigard, 


Fo. Save you, gentlemens both. 

Aim. A Frenchman ! Sir, your moſt humble ſervant. 

Foro. Och, dear joy, I am your moſt faithful ſhervant, | 
and yours alſho. 

GiB. Doctor, you talk very good Engliſh, but you , 
have a mighty twang of the foreigner. 

Foric. My Engliſh is very vell for the vords; but we 
foreigners, you know, cannot bring our toiigueEs about the n 
p1onunciation ſo ſoon, 5 

Arm. A foreigner! a downright teague, by this lizht, th 
[Afide.] Wete you born in France, doctor? 

Fot d. I wal educated in France, but I Was borned at 
Bruſſels; I am a ſubject of the king of Spain, joy. 

GIs. What king of Spain, fir ? ſpeak. 

Foro. Upon my ſhoul, joy, I cannot tell vou as yet. 

Ain. Nay, captain, that was too Hard upon the doQur, 
he's a ſtranger. 

Forts. O let him alone, deat j Joy, I am of « nation that 
is not eaſily put out of countenance. 

Alu. Come, gentlemen, I'll end the di ſpute — ere, 
landlord, is dinner ready ? 

Bow. Upon the table, as the faying 3 js, 

Arn. . Gebtlemen—priy—that Joor— | 

Foi 6. No, no fait, the captain ruſt lead. 

Aim. No, doctor, the church is our guide. 

V1. Ay, iy, fo it ib,— [Exit foremoſt, they Folly. 


* 
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SCENE changes to a gallery in Lady Bountiful's 
houſe. 


Enter Archer and Scrub ſinging, and hugging one another: 
Scrub with a tankard in his hand, Gipley liſtening at a 
diſtance. | "x 


ScRUB, Tall, all, dall—-Come, my, dear boy—let's have 
tnat ſong once more. 

ARxCH.,No,.no, we ſhall diſturb the family ;—But will 
you be ſure to keep the ſecret ? 

Scxus, Pho! upon my honour, as I'm a gentleman. 

ARCH, *Tis enough —— You , muſt know, then, that my 
maſter is the lord viicount Aimwell; _ he. fought a, duel 
t'other day in London, wounded his man fo ,dangeroufly, 
that he thinks fit to withdraw till he hears whether the 
gentleman's wounds be mortal or not: He never was in 
this part of England before, ſo he choſe to retire, to this 


place, that's all. 


GiB, And that's enough for me. [Exit, 

ScxuB, And where were you when your maſter fought ? 
Akten., We never know. of our maſters quarrels. 

ScxuB. No! if our maſters in the country here receive 
challenge, the fizſt thipg they do, is to tell their wives; 
the wife tells the ſervants, the ſervants, alarm the tenants, 
and in half an hour, you. ſhall haye the country in arms. 

ARCH. To hinder two men from doing What they have 
no mind for. But if, you ſhould chance to, talk naw,of 
my. buſige ſs | 

SeryB. Talk! ay, ſir, bad I not learg'd the knack, of 
holding: my tongue, I had. never liv'd ſg long in 2 great fa- 


mily. 
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Arcn. Ay, ay, to be ſure, — are ſecrets in all fa- 
milies. 

ScruB. 8 ay but vn ſay no more — Come, ſit 
down, we'll make an end of our tankard: Here 

ARCH, With all my heart; who knows but you and 1 
may come to be better acquainted, eh— Here's your ladies 
healths; you have three, I thick, and to be ſure there 
muſt be ſecrets among 'em. 

Scrus, Secrets! Ay, friend; I wiſh I had a friend 

Azcu. Am I not your friend ? Come, you and 1 will 
be ſworn brothers, 

SCRUB, Shall we? 

ARCH. From this minute, give me a kiſs—and now, 
brother Scrub 

. Scxvs. And now, brother Martin, I will tell you a ſe- 
cret that will make your hair ſtand an end: - Vou muſt 
know, that I am conlumedly in love. 

Arcn. That's a terrible ſecret, that's the truth on't. 

Sc. That jade, Gipſey, that was with us jult now 
in the cellar, is the arranteſt whore that ever wore a petti- 
coat; and I'm dying for love of her. 

ARCH. Ha, ha, ha—Are you in love with her perſon, 
or her virtue, brother Scrub ? 

Scrvs. | ſhould like virtue beſt, becauſe it is more dur- 
able than beauty, for virtue holds good with i iome women 
long and many aday after they have loſt it, 

Anck. In the country, I grant ye, where no woman's 
virtue is loſt, till a baſtard be f6und, 4 

ScxvuB. Ay, cou'd I bring her to a baſtard, I ſhould 
have her all to myſelf; but 1 dare not put it upon that 
lay, for fear of being ſent for a ſoldier=—Pray, brother; 
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how do you gentlemen in London like that ſame preſſing 


act? 
Ax ck. Very ill, brother Scrub; "Tis the worſt that 


ever was made for us—formerly I remember the good days, 
when we could dun our maſters for our wages, and if they 
refuſed to pay us, we cou'd have a warrant to carry em 
before a juſticez but now if we talk of eating, they have 
a warrant for us, and Carry us before three juſtices. 

ScxuB. And to be {ure we go, if we talk of eating; for 
the juſtices won't give their own ſervants a bad example. 
Now this is my misfortune—l dare not ſpeak in the houſe, 
while that jade, Gipſey, dings about like a fury—Once ! 
had the better end of the ſtaff, | 

ArxCu. And how comes the change now? 

ScxuB, Why, the mother of all this miſchief is a prieſt. 

Ax c. A prieſt! 

Scrvus. Ay, a damn'd fon of a whore of Babylon, that 


came over hither to ſay grace to the French officers, and 


eat up our proviſions—there's not a day goes over his head 
without a dinner or ſupper in this houſe. 

Ax cn. How came he ſo familiar in the family? 

Scxus. Becauſe he ſpeaks Engliſh as if he had liv'd here 
all his life, and tells lies as if he had been a traveller from 
his cradle, 

Ax cu. And this prieſt, I'm afraid, has converted the 
affections of your Gipſey. 

SCRUB, Converted | ay, and perverted, my dear friend 
——Forl'm afraid, he has made her a whore and a papiſt 
But this is not all; there's the French count and 
Mrs, Sullen, they're in the confederacy, and for ſome pri- 
rate ends of their own to be ſure, 


| 
. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Ax cn. A very hopeful family yours, brother Scrub; 1 


| ſuppoſe the maiden lady has her lover too. 


ScRvuB, Not that Tknov'—he's the beſt on 'em, that's 


the truth on't: But they take care to prevent my curioſity, 


by gie ing me ſo much buſinels that T'm a perfect flave—— 
What d'ye think is my plate in this family? 

Arch. Butler, | ſuppoſe, 

Screws. Ah, lord help yoru—lI tell you——of a Monday 
] drive the coach, of a Tuelday 1 drive the plough, on 


Wedacſday 1 follow the bound, a 1 Hurſday I dun the te- 


nants, on Friday I go to market, on 83 aturday I draw War- 
rants, and a Sunday I draw beer. 

ARcn. Ha, ha, ha! if variety be a pleaſure in life, y 
have enough on't, my dear brother But what lie 
are thoſe? ; 

Scnuz. Ours, ours; that upon the right hand is Mrs, 
Sullen, and the other Mrs, Dorinda don't mind 'em, fit 
ill man 


Euter Mrs. Sullen and Dorinda. 


Mrs. Sul. I have heard my brother talk of my lord 
Aimwcll, but they fay that his brother is the finer gentle- 
man. 

Dok. That's impoſſible, ſiſter, 

Mrs, Su L. He's vaſtly rich, and very cleſe, they ſay. 

Dor. No matter for that; if I can creep into his heart, 
I'll open his breaſt, I warrant him; I have heard fay,-thet 
people may be.gueſs'd at by the behaviour of their Tervants, 
I'cou'd wiſh'we might talk to that: fellow. 
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"Mrs. Sor. 80 do I; for I think, he's a very pretty 
fellow: Come this way, 1'Il throw out a lure for hin 
prelently. | 

[They walk a turn foward the oppoſite fide of the ſtage, 

Mrs. Sullen drops her glove, Archer rom, takes it up, 
and gives it to her. 

Axcn. Corn, wine and oil, indeed—But I think, the 
wife has the greateſt plenty of Heſh and blood; The ſhould 
de my choice Ay, ay, Tay you ſo——madam——your 
Jadyſhip's glove. 

Mrs. SUL. O fir, I thank you—what a handſome bow 
the fellow has ? 

Dor. Bow !' Why I have Known ſeveral footmen come 
down from London, ſet up here for dancing-maſters, and 
carry off the beſt fortunes in the country. 

An c. [Aſide.] That project, for aught I know, had 
deen better than ours, Brother Sci ub-why don't you in- 
troduce me? 

ScauB. Ladies, this is the ſtrange gentleman's ſervant 
FE that you ſaw at church to- day: I underſtood he came from 

London, and ſo I invited him to the cellar, that he might 

ſhew me the neweſt flouriſh in whetting my knives, 

Dor. And J hope you have made much of him? 

Ax ch. O yes, madam, but the ſtrength of your lady- 

ſhip's liquar is a little too potent for the conſtitution of 

your humble ſervant. 
Mrs. Suu, What then you don't uſually drink ale? 
Ac. No,'madam, my conſtant drink is tea, or a little 

wine and water; *tis-preſcrib'd mè by the phyſicians for a 

remedy againſt the ſpleen, 

Scaus, Ola! Ola!A foatmap have the ſpleen, 
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Mrs, SU v. I thought that diſtemper had been only proper 
to people of quality. 

Axcn. Madam, like all other faſhions it wears out, and 
ſo deſcends to their ſervants; tho“ in a great many of uz 
I believe, it proceeds from ſome melancholy particles i 
the blood, occafion'd by the ſtagnation of wages. 

Dok. How affectedly the fellow talks How long, 
pray, have you ſerv'd your preſent maſter ? 

Ax cn. Not long; my life has been moſtly ſpent in the 
ſervice of the ladies. 

Mrs. Su L. And pray, which ſervice do you like beſt ? 

Arcn. Madam, the ladies pay beſt; the honour of ſerv- 
ing them is ſufficient wages; there is a charm in their looks 
that delivers a pleaſure with their commands, and gives our 
duty the wings of inclination, 

Mrs. SUL, That flight was above the pitch of a livery, 
And fir, wou'd not you be ſatisfy'd to ſerve a lady again? 

Ax ck. As a groom of a chamber, madam, but not as1 
footman. 

Mrs. SVL. I ſuppoſe you ſerv'd as footman before, 

Ax cn. For that reaſon I wou'd not ſerve in that poſt 
again; for my memory is too weak for the load of meſſages 
that the ladies lay upon their ſervants in London: My lady 
Howd'ye, the laſt miſtreſs I ſerv'd, call'd me up one mor- 
ing, and told me, Martin, go to my lady All-night with 
my humble ſervicez tell her I was to wait on her ladyſhip 
yeſterday, and left word with Mrs. Rebecca, that the pre- 
liminaries of the affair ſhe knows of, are ſtopt till we know 
the concurrence of the perſon that I know of, for which 
there are xircumſtances wanting which we ſhall accommo- 
date at the old place; but that in the mean time there is 1 
perſon about her ladyſhip, that from ſeveral hints and ſure 


* 
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miſes, was acceſſary at a certain time to the diſappoint- 
ments that naturally attend things, that to her knowledge 
are of more importance— 

Mrs. SUL, 

Dor, 

Axc h. Why, I han't half done—the whole howd'ye 
was about half an hour long; ſo happen'd to miſplace two 
ſyllables, and was turn'd off and render'd incapable— 

Dor, The pleaſanteſt fellow, ſiſter, 1 ever ſaw—But, 
friend, if your maſter be marry'd——lI preſume you till 
ſerve a lady ? 

Ax cn. No, madam, I take care never to come into a 
marry'd family; the commands of the maſter and miſtreſs 
are always ſo contrary, that tis impoflible to pleaſe both. 

Dor. There's a main point gain'd —My lard is not 
marry'd, I find. [ Aſide, 

Mrs. Su. But I wonder, friend, that in ſo many good 
ſervices, you had not a better proviſion made for you. 

ARCH, I don't know how, madam l had a lieu» 
s tenancy offer'd me three or four times; but that is not bread, 
madamo——] live much better as I do. 

Scxvus. Madam, he ſings rarely——l was thought to do 
pretty well here in the country till he came; but alack a- 
day, I'm nothing to my brother Martin. 

Dok. Does he? Pray, * will you oblige us with a 
ſong ? 

ARCH, Are you for paſſion or - humour ? 

Sckusy. Ole! He has the pureft ballad about a trifle—. 

Mrs, Sur. A trifle! Sir, let's have it. 

Azxcu, I'm aſham'd to offer you a trifle, madam ; But 
face you command me 

[Siogs to the tune of fir Simon the King. 


6 Ha, ha, ha, where are you going, fir ? 
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A trifling ſong you ſhall- bear, 
Begun with a trifle and ended, &c. 


Mrs. Sur. Very well, fir, we're oblig'd to you 
Something. for a pair of gloves. [Offering bim money, 
Accu. Ihumbly. beg leave to be excuſed : my maſter, 

madam, pays me; nor dare I take money from any other 
band, without injuring dis honour, and diſobeying his 
commands. {Exit 

Dar, This is ſurprizing : Did you eyer ſee ſo pretty« 
well, bred fellow? 

Mrs, Sor. The, devil take him for wearing that livery. 

Don. I fancy, ſiſter, be may be ſome gentleman, a friend 

of, my Jord's, that his lordſhip has pitch*d, upon for his 
courage, fidelity and, diſcretion, to bear him company in 
this dreſs, and who, ten to one, was his ſecond. 

Mrs. Sur. It is ſo, it muſt be ſo, and it hall be ſo— 
For I like him. 

Don. What! ! better, than the cqunt? 

Mrs. Su. The count happen'd to be the moſt agree- 
able man upon the place ; and ſo I choſe him to "ſerve me 
in my deſign upon my husband. But I ſhould like this 
fellow better in à deſign upon myſelf. 

© Dor, But now, ſiſter, for an interview With his lord 
and this gentleman ; how ſhall we. bring that about ? 

Mrs, SUL, Patience ! You country. ladies give no quarter, 
if once you be enter'd—wou'd you prevent their defires, 
and. give the fellows. no wiſhing time.—Look'e - Dorinda, 
if my lord Aimyeell loves you, or deſerves you, he'll find 
way. to ſee you, and there | we. muſt lege it—My -bvſi- 


ceſs/corties now upon the tapis. Have you prepar?d-your- 
brother ? 

Dor. Yes, yes. 

Mts. SU. And how dis hre refiſh-it ? 

Dox. HE ſaid little, mumnbled ſomething: to himfelt,, 
pcomis d to be guided by me: But here he comes, 


Enter Sulſen. 


Sv. What ſiaging was that I heard juſt now? 
Mrs. Su u. The ſinging in your head, my dear, you 
complain'd of it all day. 
Sui. You're impertinent. 
Ma. Sole 1 was ever ſo, ſince I became one fleſh with 
you. 
So. One fleſh! rather two carcaſſes-join'd. unnaturally 
together. 
Mrs. SUL, Or rather a living ſoul coupled to a dead body. 
- Dor. So, this is fine encouragement for me 
SUL. Ves, my wife ſhe ws you what you muſt do. 
Mis. SUL. And my huſband fhews you what you muſt. 
- ſtfters 
e Su L. Sdeatir, why can't yon be ſilent? 
$ Mrs, Sv U. *Sdeath, why can't you talk? 
So. Do you talk to any purpoſe ? 
d Mrs: SVL. Do you think to any purpoſe ? 
Sv-u; Siſter, hark'ez [Whiſpers] I ſhan't be home 


y till it be late. | [Exit, 
N Mes. Sug, What did he whiſper to ye? 
, Dor, That be would go round the back-way, come in- 


L to the eloſet, and liſten as L direQed him But let me 


beg you once more, dear ſiſtet, to drog this project; for, 
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as I told you before, inſtead of awaking him to kindneſfz, 
you may provoke him to rage ; and then who knows how 


far his brutality may carry him ? 


Mrs. SUL. I'm provided to receive him, I warrant you, 
P , * 


But here comes the count, vaniſh. [Exit Dorinda. 


Enter Count Bellair. 


Don't you wonder, Monſieur le Count, that I was not 
at church this afternoon ? 

CounrT. I more wonder, madam, that you go dere at 
all, or how you dare lift thoſe eyes to heaven that are 
guilty of ſo much killing, 

Mrs. SUL, If heaven, fir, has given to my eyes, with 
the power of killing, the virtue of making a cure, I hope 
the one may atone for the other, 

Cour. O largely, madam, wou'd your ladyſhip be a 

ready to apply the remedy, as to give the wound Con- 
ſider, madam, I am doubly a priſoner ; firſt to the arms of 
your general, then to your more conquering eyes; my firſt 
chains are eaſy, there a ranſom may redeerm me, but from 
your fetters I never ſhall get free. 

Mrs. SUL. Alas, fir! why ſhou'd you complain to me of 
your captivity, who am in chains myſelf > You know, fir, 
that I am bound, nay, muſt be tied up in that particular 
that might give you eaſe: I am, like you, a priſoner of 
war of war indeed-———[ have given my parole 
of honour; wou'd you break yours to gain your liberty ? 

CovnT, Moſt certainly I wou'd, were I a priſoner among 
the Turks; dis is your caſe, you're a ſlave, madam, ſlave 
to the worſt of Turks; a huſband. 

Mrs. Su V. There lies my foible, I confeſs; no fortifica- 
tions, no courage, conduct, nor vigilancy, can pretend te 


y, and takes you up, is it not juſtice ? 
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defend a place, where the cruelty of the governor forces 
the garriſon to mutiny. | 

CounT. And where de beſieger is reſoly'd to die before 
de place—Here will I fix; [Kaneels.] with tears, vows 
and prayers aſſault your heart, and never riſe 'till you ſur- 
render; or if I muſt ſtorm—love and St. Michael And 
ſo I begin the attack. 

Mrs. Su L. Stand off—ſure he hears me not—and I cou'd 
almoſt wiſh—he did not--the fellow makes love very prettily. 
[AGde.] But, fir, why ſhou'd you put ſuch a value upon 
my perſon, when you ſee it * by one that knows it 
ſo much better ? 

CounT, He knows it not, tho* he poſſeſſes it; if he 
but knew the value of the jewel he is maſter of, he wou'd 
always wear it next his heart, and fleep with it ia his 
arms, 

Mrs. SUL. But ſince he throws me unregarded from 
him 

CounT. And one that knows your value well, comes 


[Goes to lay hold on her. 


Eater Sullen with his ſword drawn. 


Sri, Hold, villain, hold. 

Mrs, Su v. [Preſenting a piſtol.] Do you hold? 

SUL. What! murder your huſband, to defend your: 
bully ? 

Mrs. Su v. Bully! for ſhame, Mr. Sullen, bullies wear 


| long ſwords, the gentleman bas none; he's a priſoner, you 


knowl was aware of your outrage, and prepar'd this to 
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receive your violence; and, if occaſion were, to preſent 
myſelf againſt the force of this other gentleman. 

CovunT. O, madam, your eyes be better frre-arms than 
your piſtol, they never miſs, 

Sur. What'!' court my wife to my face! 

Mrs. Sul. Pray, Mr. Sullen, put up, ſuſpend yaur fury 
for a minute» 

| Suu. To give time to invent an excuſe; 

R Mrs. Sur. Fneed'none. 

| 81. No, for I heard every ſyllable of your diſcourſe. 
| CounT: Ay! and* begar, I tink: de dialogue was vers 
| pretty: 

| Mrs. Su L. Then, I ſuppoſe, fir, you heard ſomething 
of your own barbarity ? 

Sv1. Barbarity / Oons, what does the woran call bar- 
barity-? Do Fever: meddle with your? 

Mrs. SUL. No. 

Sv. As for you; fir, V flieH take another time: 

CounT. Ah, begar, ſo muſt J. 

Son. Look e, madam, don't think that my anger pro- 
ceeds from any concern I have for your honour, but for my 
owir;- and if you can contrive any way of being a whore 
without making me a cuckold, do it and welcome. 

Mrs. Sub. Sir, I thank you kindly; you wou'd allow 
me the ſin, but rob me of the pleaſure No, no, I'm re- 
ſolv'd never to. venture upon the crime. without. the ſatis- 
fation of ſeeing you. puniſh'd. for't, | 

SUL. Then will you grant me this, my dear? Let any 
body elig, de you the favour but that Ereochraan, for [ 
Eortally hate his whole geaeradian, | {Exit, 


ty 
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CounT, Ah, fir, that be ungrateful, for begar, I love 
ſome of yours 5; madam . [Approaching her, 

Mrs. SU L. No, —— 

CounT, No, fir 1—Garzoon, madam, I am not your 
huſband. 

Mrs. SUL. Tis time to undeceive you, ſi. Il bes 
liey'd your addreſſes to me were no more than an amuſe- 
ment, and I hope you will think the ſame of my com- 
plaiſance; and to convince you that you 'ought, you muſt 
know, that I brought you hither only to make you inſtru- 
mental in ſetting me right with my huſband, for he was 
planted to liſten by my appointment. 

Coun T. By your appointment? 

Mrs. Su L. Certainly. 

Count. And ſo, madam, while I was telling twenty 
ſtories to part you from your huſband, begur, I was bring 
ing you together all the white. 


Mrs. Sv 1. I aſk your pardon, fir; but 1 hope this will 
give you a taſte of the virtue of the Engliſh ladies. 
CounT. Begar, madam, your virtue be vera great, but 


, 


garzoon, your honeſte be vera little. 


Enter Dorinda. 


Mrs. SL. Nay, now you're angry, ſir. 

CounT, Angry ! Fair Dorinda [ſings Dorinda the opera 
tune, and addreſſes to Dorinda.] Madam, when your lady - 
ſhip wants a fool, ſend for me. Fair Dorinda, revenge, &c, 

[ Exit. 

Mrs. Sv. There goes the true humour of his nation, 
reſentment with good manners, and m height of anger in a 

Vor. III. F 
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ſong—Well, ſiſter, you muſt be judge, for you have heard 
the trial, 

Dor. And I bring in my brother guilty. 

Mrs. Sur. But I mult bear the puniſhment "Tis hard, 
ſiſter. | 

Dos, I own it. but you muſt have patience, 

Mrs. Sur. Patience! The cant of cuſtorn——-Proyi- 
dence ſends no evil without a remedy-—ſhou'd I lie groan- 
ing under a yoke I can ſhake off, | were acceſlary to my 
ruin, and my patience were no better than ſelf-murder. 

Dox. But how can you ſhake off the yoke———You 
diviſions don't come within the reach of the law, for a d. 
vorce. 

Mrs. Su. Law | What law can ſearch into the remote 
abyſs of nature ? what evidence can prove the unaccount- 
able di ſaffections of wedlock Can a jury ſum up the 
endleſs averſions that are rooted in our louls, or can a bench 
give judgment upon antipathies ? 

Don. They never pretended, ſiſter; they never meddle 
but in caſe of uncleanneſs. 

Mrs. Su L. Uncleanneſs 1 O ſiſter, caſual violation i Is 4 
tranſient injury, and may poſſibly be repair'd, but can n- 
dicated hatred de ever reconcil'd ? No, no, fiſter, m 
ture is the firſt law-giver, and, when ſhe has ſet temper 
oppolite, not all the golden links, of wedlock, nor iro 
manacles of law. can keep em falt. 


Wedlock we own, ordaia'd by heaven's decree, 
But ſuch as heaven ordain'd it firſt to be, 
Congurring tempers in the man and wiſe, 
As mutual helps to draw the load of life. 
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View all'the works of providence above, 

The ſtars with harmony and concord move; | 
View all the works of providence below, 

The fire, the water, earth and air we know, | 
All in one plant agree to make it grow. 

Mult man, the chiefeſt work of art divine, 

Be doom'd in endleſs diſcord to repine ? 

No, we ſhould injure heaven by that ſurmiſe ; 
Omnipotence is juſt, were man but wiſe, 


. 
SCENE continues. 


Enter Mrs. Sullen. 


Mrs. Sui. FFF ERE I born an himble Türk, where 

women have no ſoul nor property, there 
I muſt fit contented—— But in England, a country whoſe 
wornen are its glory, muſt woman be abus'd? Where 
women rule, muſt women be enflav'd? Nay, cheate: 
into ſlavery? mock'd by a promiſe of comfortable ſociety 
into a wilderneſs of ſolitude ?————T dare not keep the 
thought about me —O! here comes ſomething to di- 
vert we 


Enter a Country- woman. 


Wen. I come, an't pleaſe your ladyſhip; you're my lady 
Bountiful; an't ye ? 
TY 
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Mrs. SUL. Well, good woman, go on. 

Won. I come ſeventeen long mail to have a cure for 
my huſband's fore leg. 

Mrs. Sv. Your huſband! What, woman, cure your 
huſband ! 

Won. Ay, poor man, for his ſore leg won't let him 
ſtir from home. 

Mrs. SUL, There, I confeſs, you have given me a rea- 
ſon, Well, good woman, I'll tell you what you muſt do 
— You muſt lay your huſband's leg upon a table, and with 
a chopping-knife you mult lay it open as broad as you can, 
then you mult take out the bone, and beat the fleſh ſoundly 
with a rolling-pin, then take ſalt, pepper, cloves, mace 

and ginger, ſome ſweet-herbs, and ſeaſon it very well, then 
roll it up like a brawn, and put it into the oven for two 
hours. | 

Won. Heaven reward your ladyſhip I have two 
little babies too that are piteous bad with the graips an't 


pleaſe ye. 
Mrs. S v. Put a little pepper and alt in their bellies, 


good Woman. 


Enter Lady Bountiful. 


I beg your ladyſhip's pardon for taking your buſineſs out 
of your hands, I have been a tampering here a little with 


one of your patients. 
L. Boun, Come, good woman, don't mind this mad 


creature; I am the perſon that you want, I ſuppoſe — 
What wou'd you have, woman ? 

Mrs, Sv T. She. wants ſornetbing for her huſbagd's ſore 
leg. 
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L. Boun. What's the matter with his leg, goody ? 

Won. It came tirlt, as one might ſay, with a ſort of 
dizzineſs in his foot, then he had a kind of lazineſs in his 
joints, and then his leg broke out, and then it ſwell'd, 
and then it clos'd again, and then it broke out again, and 
then it feſter'd, and then it grew better, and then it grew 
. worſe again. 

Mrs. Suu. Ha, ha, ha. . 

L. Bouw. How can you be merry with the misfortunes 
of other people? 

Mrs, SUL. Becauſe my own make me fad, madam, 

L. Boun. The wort reaſon in the world, daughter; 
your own misfortunes ſhould teach you to pity others, 

Mrs, SUL, But the woman's misfortunes and mine are 
nothing alike; her huſband is ſick, and mine, alas! is in 
health, 

L. Bouwn. What ! wou'd-you wiſh your huſband ſick ? 

Mrs. SUL. Not of a lore leg of all things. 

L. Boux. Well, good woman, go to the pantry, get 
your belly- full of victuals, then I'll give you a receipt of 
diet. drink for your huſband—But d'ye hear, goody, you 
muſt not let your huſband move too much. 

Won. No, no, madam, the poor man's inclinable enough 
to lie ſtill, | 

L. Boun. Well, daughter Sullen, tho* you laugh, 1 
have done miracles about the country here with my re- 
ceipts, - 

Mrs, Sul. Miracles indeed, if they have cur'd any body; 
but | believe, madam, the patient's faith goes farther to- 
ward the miracle: than. your preſcription. 
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L. Bovx. Fancy helps in ſome caſes; but there's your 
huſband, who has as little fancy as any body, 1 brought 
him from death's door. 

Mrs. Sv. I ſuppoſe, madam, you made him drink plen- 
tifully of aſs's mi Wk 


Enter Dorinda, runs to Mrs, Sullen, 


Dor, News, dear ſiſter, news, news. 


Enter Archer running. 


Ac. Where, where is my lady Bountiful ?——— 
Pray, which is the old lady of you three ? 

L. Bovun. I am. 

As cu. O, madam, the fame of your ladyſhip's charity, 
goodneſs, benevolence, kill and ability have drawn me 
© hither to implore your ladyſhip's help in behalf of my un- 
fortunate maſter, who is this moment breathing his laſt. 

L. Bovn. Your maſter ! where is he? 

Axcun. At your gate, madam, drawn by the appearance 
of your handſome houſe to view it nearer, and walking 
up the avenue within five paces of the court-yard, he was 
taken ill of a ſudden with a fort of I know not what, but 
down he fell, and there he lies. 

L. Boux. Here, Scrub, Gipſey, all run, get my eaſy 
chair down ſtairs, put the gentleman in it, and bring him 
in quickly, quickly. 

Axcn, Heaven will reward your ladyſhip for this chari- 
table act. 

L. Boux. Is your maſter us'd to theſe fits? 

Ax cu. O yes, madam, frequently—— have known 
him have five or ſix of a night, 
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L. Bovn. What's his name? 

Ax cn. Lord, madam, he's a dying; a minute's care or 
negle& may ſave or deſtroy his life, 

L. Bo uz. Ah, poor gentleman ; come, friend, ſhew me 
the way; I'll ſee him brought in myſelf, [Exit with Arch, 

Dor. O, ſiſter, my heart flutters about ſtrangely, I can 
hardly forbear running to his aſſiſtance. 

Mrs. Su L. And I'll lay my life, he deſerves your aſſiſt- 
ance more than he wants it: Did not I tell you that my 
lord wou'd find a way to come at you? Love's his diſtem- 
per, and you muſt be the phyſician ; put on all your charms, 
ſummon all your fire into your eyes, plant the whole ar- 
tillery of your looks againſt his breaſt, and down with 
him. 

Don. O, ſiſter, Lm, but a young gunner, I ſhall be 
afraid to ſhoot, for fear the piece ſhou'd recoil, and hurt 
myſelf. 

Mrs. Su. Never fear, you ſhall fee me ſhoot before 
you, if you will. 

Dor. No, no, ſiſter, you have miſs'd your mark fo 
unfortunately, that I ſhan't care for being inſtructed by 
you, 


Enter Aimwell in a chair, carry'd by Archer and Scrub, 
Lady Bountiful, Gipſey: Aimwell counterfeiting a 
im ſwoon, 


L. Bous. Here, here, let's ſee the hartſhorn drop 


Gipley, a glaſs of fair water, his fit's very ſtrong—Bleſs 
me, how his hands are clinch'd, 


wi 
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ARCR. For ſhame, ladies, what d'ye do? why don't 
you help us ?—Pray, madam, [To Dorinda] take his hand, 
and open it if you can, whilſt I hold his head. 
[Dorinda takes his hand, 
ded. Poor gentleman Oh he has got wy 
hand within his, and ſqueezes it unmercifully— 

L. Bovun. Tis the violence of his convulſion, child. 

Ax cn. O, madam, he's perfectly poſſeſs'd in theſe ca- 
ſez—— he'll bite you if you don't have a care, 

Dor. Oh, my hand, my hand. 

L. Boun. What's the matter with, the fooliſh girl? | 
have got this hand open you ſee, with a great deal of 
eaſe. 

A cn. Ay, but, madam, your daughter's hand is ſome- 
what warmer than your ladyſhip's, and the heat of it draws 
the force of the ſpirits that way. 

Mrs. Su L. I find, friend, you're very learned in theſe 
' ſorts of fits. 

ARCH. Tis no wonder, madam, for I'm often trouble! 
} with them myſelf ; I find myſelf extremely ill at thi 


minute, {Looking hardly at Mrs. Sullen, 
Mrs. Su. [Aſide.] I fancy I cou'd find a way to cue 
you. 


L. Bovn. His fit holds him very long. 

Arch, Longer than uſual, madam— ry, your? 
lady, open his breaſt, and give him air. 

L. Boux. Where did his illneſs take him firſt, prey ? 

ARCH. To-day at church, madam, | 

L. Boux. In what manner was he taken? 

Ancn, Very ſtrangely, my lady. He was of a ſudde 
touch'd with ſomething in his eyes, which at the firſt ht 
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only felt, but could not tell whether *twas pain or plea- 
ſure. 

L. Boun. Wind, nothing but wind. 

Ax cu. By ſoft degrees it grew an] mounted to his 
brain, there his fancy caught it; there form'd it fo beauti- 
ful, and dreſs'd it up in ſuch gay, pleaſing colours, that 
his tranſported appetite ſeiz'd the fair idea, and ſtrait con- 
vey'd it to his heart. That hoſpitable ſeat of life ſent all _ 
its ſanguine ſpirits forth to meet, and open'd all its fluicy 
gates to take the ſtranger in. 

L. Bou. Your maſter ſhou'd never go without a bottle 
to ſmell to—Oh Ihe recovers—the lavender-water—ſome 
feathers to burn under his noſe Hungary water to rub 
his temple— 0, he comes to himſelf, Hem a little, 
fir, hem Gipſey, bring the cordial-water, 

[ Aimwell ſeerns to wake in amaze, 

Dok. How d'ye, fir ? 

Alu. Where am I? [Riſing 
Sure I have paſs'd the gulph of filent death, 

And now I land on the Elifian ſnoreꝗ F 
Behold the goddeſs of thoſe happy plains, 
Fair Proſerpine—let me adore thy bright divinity. 
[Kneels to Dorinda, and kiſſes her hand. 

Mrs. Svr. So, ſo, fo, I knew where the fit won'd end. 

Alu. Euridice perhap 
How con'd thy Orpheus keep his word, 

And not look hack upon thee ? 
No treaſure but thyſelf cou'd ſure have brid'd hirn 
To look one minute off thee. 

L. Bouw, Delirious, poor gentleman ! 

Ax ch. Very delirious, madam, very Geirions, 

Aim, Martin's voice, I think. 
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Arca. Yes, my lord. How does your lordſhip ? 
L. Bovx. Lord! did you mind that, girls? 


Alu. Where am I ? 
ARCH. I1 very good hands, fir—You were taken jul 


now with one of your old fits, under the trees, juſt by 
this good lady's houſe : her ladyſhip had taken you in, and 
bas miraculouſly brought you to yourſelf, as you ſee— 
Alu. I am ſo confounded with ſhame, madam, that! 
can now only beg pardon--and refer my acknowledgement; 
for your ladyſhip's care, till an opportunity offers of mak- 
ing ſome amends—I dare be no longer troubleſome—— 
Martin, give two guineas to the ſervants, Going. 
Dos. Sir, you may catch cold by going ſo ſoon into the 
air; you don't look, fir, as if you were perfectly recover- 
ed. [Here Archer talks to lady Bountiful in dumb ſhes. 
Alu. That I ſhall never be, madam; my preſent illneſs 
is ſo rooted, that I muſt expect to carry it to my grave. 
Mrs. Sul. Don't deſpair, fir, I have known ſeveral in 
your diſtemper ſhake it off, with a tortnight's phyſick. 
L. Boun, Come, fir, your ſervant has been telling me, 


that you're apt to relapſe, if you go into the air—You BW 


good manners ſhan't get the better of ours—You ſhall ft 
down again, fir :==Come, fir, we don't mind ceremonies in 
the country: Here, fir, my ſervice t'ye—Yoy ſhall talle 
my water; tis a cordial I can aſſure you, and of my own 
making Drink it off, fir: [Aimwell drinks] And hoy 
d'ye find yourſelf, now, fir? 

Aim. Somewhat better—tho? very faint ſtill. 

L. Bovun. Ay, ay, people are always faint after theſe 
fits-— Come, girls, you ſhall ſhew the gentleman the houſe; 
*tis but an old family building, fir, but you had better 
walk about, and cool by degrees, than venture immed- 
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rely into the air Vou'll find ſome tolerable pictures. 
Dorinda, ſhew the gentleman the way; I muſt go to the 
dor woman below. [Exit. 
Dor, This way, fir. 

Aim. Ladies, ſhall I beg leave for my ſervant to wait 
a you, for he underſtands pictures very well. 

Mrs. SUL, Sir, we underſtand originals, as well as he 
Woes pictures, ſo he may come along. 

[Exit Der. Mrs. Sull. Aim. Arch. Aim. leads Dor. 


Eater Foigard and Scrub, meeting. 


For s. Save you, maſter Scrub. 

ScavuB, Sir, I won't be ſav'd your way—l hate a prieſt, 
abhor the French, and I defy the devil Sir, I'm a 
dold Briton, and will ſpill the laſt-drop of my blood to keep 
put popery and lavery. 

Fot o. Maſter Scrub, you would put me down in poli- 
icke, and ſo I wou'd be ſpeaking with Mrs, Gipſey. 
ScxuB, Good Mr, Prieſt, you can't ſpeak with her; 
ſhe's ſick, fir 3 ſhe's gone abroad, ſir; ſhe” $—dead two 
onths ago, fir, 


Enter Gipſey. 


Gir. How now, impudence | How dare you talk lo 
ſaucily to the doctor? Pray, fir, don't take it ill; for 
the common people of England are not ſo civil to frangers 
— 

Scxvus. You lie, you lie “tis the common people 
that are civileſt to ſtrangers, 


Cir. Sirrah, I have a good mind to——get you out, I 
_ os 
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Scrus. I won't, 

Gir. You won't, ſauce-box—Pray, n what is the 
captain's name that came to your inn laſt night? 

SCRUB. The captain! ah the devil, there ſhe hamper 
me again The captain has me on one fide, and the 
prieſt on t'other : ſo between the gown and the ſword, | 
have a fine time on't—-But, cedant arma toge. [Going 

Gir. What, ſirrah, won't you march? 

ScxusB. No, my dear, I won't march——but I'II wilt 

And I'll make bold to liſten a little too, 
[Goes behind the fide-ſcene, and liſtens 

Gir. Indeed, doctor, the count has been barbarouſ} 
treated, that's the truth on't. 

Foro. Ah, Mrs, Gipſey, upon my ſhoul, now, gn, 
his complainings would mollify the marrow in your bones, 
and move the bowels of your commiſeration; he veep 
and he dances, and he fifties, and he ſwears, and he laughs, 
and he ſtamps, and he ſings: In concluſion, joy, he's af- 
flicced, a la Francois, and a ſtranger -wou'd not knoy 
whider to cry, or to laugh with him. 

Gir. What wou'd you have me do, doQor ? 

Foro. Nothing, joy, but only hide the count in Mr. 
Sullen's cloſet, when it is dark. 

Gir. Nothing! Is that nothing? it you's be both a fin, 
and a ſhame, doctor. 

Fo d. Here is twenty Lewidores, Joy: for your ſhame; 
and I will give you an abſolution for the ſhim. 

Gr. But won't that money look like a bribe ? 

Forts. Dat is according as you ſhould tauk it.—If you 
receive the money beforehand, *twill be Jogice a bribe; 
but if you ſtay till "afterwards, "twill be only a gratific- 
tion, 
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$ the Ci. Well, doctor, I'll take it logice—But what muſt 
do with my conſcience, fir? 

wer BE Fo. Leave dat vid me, joy; I am your prieſt, gra; 
the d your conicience is under my hands. 

Cie. But ſhou'd I put the count in the Cloſet 

bine Por o. Vell, is there any ſhin for a man's being in a 
3 oſhet ? one may go to prayers in a cloſhet, | 

wal; Gre. But if the lady ſhou'd come into her chamber, and 

d to bed. 

Forts, Vel, and is dere any ſhin in going to bed, joy? 

Gre. Ay, but if the parties ſhou'd meet, doctor? 

Foto. Vel den—de parties muft be reſponſable—-Ds 

u be gone after putting the count in the cloſhet, and 

zwe the ſhins with themiel ve —I will come with 

de count, to inſtruct you in your chamber, 

ir. Well, doctor, your religion is o pure — Me- 

inks I'm fo eaſy after an abſolution, and can fin afreſh 

ith ſo much ſecurity, that I'm reſolv'd to die a martyr | 

't—Here's the key of the garden-door; come in the back | 

ay, when 'tis late—!'ll be ready to receive you: but 

on't ſo much as whiſper, only take hold of my hand; I'll 

ad you, and do you lead the count, and follow me, 


LExeunt. 


Enter Scrub. 


Scrum, What witchcraft now have theſe two imps of 
Pe devil been a hatching here? — There's twenty Lewi- 
ores; I heard- that, and ſaw the purſe; but I muit give | 
dom to my betters. LExit. 
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Enter Aimwell leading Dorinda, and making love in dun 
ſhew Mrs Bullen and Archer, 


Mrs, Su L. Pray, fir, [To Archer] how d'ye like thi 
piece ? 
Ax cn. O, tis Leda—You find, madam, how Jupiter 
comes diſguis'd to make love 
Mrs. SUL, But what think you there of Alexander 
battles ? 3 
An ch. We want only a Le Brun, madam, to draw grett. 
er battles, and a greater general of our own,—Tlt 
Danube, madam, wou'd make a greater figure in a pig 


than the Granicus; and we have our Ramilies to match 
their Arbela. 


Mrs. Su L. Pray, fir, what head is that in the com 
there ? 

Ax cn. O, madam, 'tis poor Ovid in his exile. 

Mrs, SVL. What was he baniſh'd for? 

Ax cn. His ambitious love, madam. [Bowing. ] His mis 
fortune touches me. 

Mrs. Su L. Was he ſucceſsful in his amours ? 

Axcn. There he has left us in the dark. — He ws tv 
much a gentleman to tell. 

Mrs, SUL. If he were ſecret, I pity him. 

Ax cu. And if he were ſucceſsful, I envy him. 

Mrs. SUL. How d'ye like that Venus over the chimney? 

Arca. Venus! I proteſt, madam, I took it for you 
picture: but now I look again, tis not handſome enough. 
Mrs. Sur. Oh, What a charm is flattery ? if you wol! 
ſee my picture, there it is over that cabinet Ho d 
like it? 
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Ack. I muſt admire any thing, madam, that has the 
Jeaſt reſemblance of you—-But, methinks, Madam— 
[He looks at the picture and Mrs. Sullen three or four times 
by turns] Pray, madam, who drew it ? 

Mrs. Su tr. A famous hand, fir. 

[Here Aimwell and Dorinda go off, 

Ax c H. A famous hand, madam :— Your eyes, indeed, 


we featur'd there; but where's the ſparkling moiſture, ' 


ſhining fluid, in which they ſwim ? The picture, indeed, 
has your dimples; but where's the ſwarm of killing Cupids 
that ſhou'd ambuſh there? The lips too are figur'd out; 
but where's the carnation-dew, the pouting ripeneſs that 
tempts the taſte in the original ? 

Mrs, SUL. Had it been my lot to have match'd with 
ſuch a man ! | [ Aſide, 

Axcn, Your breaſts too, preſumptuous man! what! 
paint heaven! Apropo, madam, in the very next picture 
is Salmoneus, that was ſtruck dead with lightning, for of- 
fering to imitate Jove's thunder: I hope you ſerv'd the 
painter ſo, madam ? 


Mrs. SUL, Had my eyes the power of thunder, they 


ſhou'd employ their lightning better. 

ARCH, There's the fineſt bed in that room, madam, I 
ſuppoſe tis your ladyſhip's bed-chamber ? 

Mrs. Su. And what then, fir ? 

Ax c. I think the quilt is the richeſt that ever I ſaw— 
I can't, at this diſtance, madam, diſtinguiſh the figures of 
the embroidery : Will you give me leave, madam ? 

Mrs. Sur. The devil take his impudence—Sure, if 1 
gave him an opportunity, he durſt not offer it—l have a 
great mind to try—{Going.] [Returns.] 'Sdeath, what am 
doing? - And alone too !—Siſter, ſiſter. [Runs out, 
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Ack. I'll follow her cloſe 


For where a Frenchman durſt attempt to ſtorm, 
A Briton, ſure, may well the work perform. [Going 


Enter Scrub, 


ScruB. Martin, brother Martin, 

Ax c. O brother Scrub, I beg. your pardon, I was not 

a going. Here's a guinea my maſter. order'd you. 

ScruB. A guinea; hi, hi, hi, a guinea! eh 

this light it is a guinea; but I ſuppoſe you expect one 

and twenty ſhillings in change. 

ARrCn. Not at all, I have another for Gipſey. 

SCRVB. A guinea for her! Faggot and fire for the witch 

Sir, give me that guinea, and I'll diſcover a plot. 

| Arcu. A plot! 

Sc. Ay, fir, a plot, a horrid plot —Firſt, it muſt 
be a plot, becauſe there's a woman in't: Secondly, it᷑ muſt 
be a plot, becauſe there's a prieſt in't: Thirdly, it muſt 
be a plot, becauſe there's French gold in't: And fourth- 
ly, it muſt be a plot, becauſe I don't know what to make 


| Arca, Nor any body elſe, I'm afraid, brother Scrub. 
SCRUB. Truly, I'm afraid ſo too; for where there's: 
prieſt and a woman, there's always a myſtery and a rid 
dle=—This, I know, that here has been the doctor with 
a temptation in one hand, and an abſolution in the other, 
and Gipſey has ſold herſelf to the devil; I ſaw the price 
paid down, my eyes ſhall take their oath on't. 

ARCH, And is all this buſtle about Gipſey ? 


ne 


SCRUB, That's not all; I cou'd bear but a word here 
and there; but I remember they mention'd a count, a 
cloſet, a back-door, and a key, 

ARCH, The count! Did you hear nothing of Mrs, Sul- 
len! 

SCRUB, I did hear ſome word that ſounded that way: 


But whether it was Sullen or Dorinda, I cou'd not Giftin-. 


guiſn. 

An cH. You have told this matter to no body, brother? 

ScxuB. Told! No, fir, I thank you for that; I'm te- 
ſolv'd never to ſpeak one word pro nor con, till we have a 
peace. | 

Ack. You're i'th' aka: brother Scrub; here's a trea- 
ly « foot between the count and the lady — The prieſt 
and the chamber maid are the plenipotentiaries——lt ſhall 
go hard, but I find a way to be included in the treat 
Where's the doctor now ? 

Sc aus. He and Gipley are this moment devouring my 
dy s marmalade in the cloſet. 

Alu. [From without.] Martin! Martin 

Ax ch. I come, fir, I come. 

ScRVUB, But you forgot the other guinea, brother Mar- 
tin. 
Arc, Here I give it with all my heart. [Exit. 

Scxus. And I take it with all my ſoul——lcod Ill 
poll your plotting, Mrs. Gipſey; and if you ſhould fet 
the captain upon me, theſe two guineas will buy me off. 
j [Exit, 
Vo“. III. G 
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Enter Mrs, Sullen and Dorinda, meeting. 


Mrs. Sur. Well, ſiſter, 

Dor. And well, ſiſter, 

Mrs. Su L. What's become of my lord? 

Dor. What's become of his ſervant ? | 

Mrs, Su. Servant! He's a prettier fellow, and a finer 
gentleman by fifty degrees than his maſter. 

Dok. O' my conſcience, I fancy you cou'd beg that 
fellow at the gallows-foot. 5 

Mrs. Su L. O' my conſcience I cou'd, provided I cou'd 
put a friend of yours in his room? 

Dos, You deſir'd me, fiſter, to leave you, when you 
tranigreſs'd the bounds of honour. 

Mrs. Sv1. Thou dear cenſorious country girl—what doſi 
mean? You can't think of the man without the bedfellow, 
I find. 

Dor. I don't find any thing unnatural in that thought; 
while the mind is converſant with fleſh and blood, it muſt 
conform to the humours of the company. 

Mrs, Sui. How a little love and-good company improves 
a woman! Why, child, you begin to live--you never 
ſpoke before. 

Dos. Becauſe I was never ſpoke tomy lord has told 
me, that I have more wit and beauty than any of my ſex; 
and truly I begin to think the man is ſincere. 

Mrs. Sul. You're in the right, Dorinda; pride is the 
life of a woman, and flattery is our daily bread ; and ſhe" 
a fool that won't believe a man there, as much as ſhe that 
believes him in any thing elſe—But I'll lay you a guinet, 
that I had finer things ſaid to me than you had. 
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Dor, Done - What did your fellow ſay to ye ? 


Mrs, SUL, My fellow took the picture of Venus for 


mine. 
Dor. But my lover took me for Venus herſelf. 
Mrs, SUL, Common cant! Had my ſpark call'd me 


Venus directly, I ſhould have believed him a footman in 


good earneſt, 

Dor. But my lover was upon his knees to me. 

Mrs, SUL, And mine was upon his tiptoes to me, 

Dog. Mine vow'd to die fot me, 

Mrs, SUL. Mine ſwore to die with me. 

Dor. Mine ſpoke the ſofteſt moving things. 

Mrs. SUL. Mine had moving things too, 

Dos, Mine kiſs'd my hand ten thouſand times. 

Mrs. SUL, Mine has all that pleaſure to come. 

Dor, Mine offer'd marriage. 

Mrs. Sul, O laird! D'ye call that a moving thing? 

Don. The ſharpeſt arrow in his quiver, my dear ſiſter ; 
Why, my ten thouſand pounds may lie brooding here 
this ſeven years, and hatch nothing at laſt but ſome ill - na- 
tur'd clown like yours :==Whereas, if I marry my lord 
Aimwell, there will be title, place, and precedence ; the 
park, the play, and the drawing-room ; ſplendor, equi- 
page, noiſe, and flambeaux.— Hey, my lady Aimwell's 
ſervants there—Lights, lights to the ſtairw—My lady Aim- 
well's coach, put forward—Stand by; make room for her 
adyſhip=Are not theſe moving? What! melancholy of a 
ludden ? 

Mrs. SUL. Happy, happy ſiſter! Your angel has been 
watchful for your happineſs, whilſt mine has flept regard» 
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leſs of his charge—Long ſmiling years of circling: j; ys for 
you, but not one hour for me! - [Wews 

Dox. Come, my dear, we'll talk of ſomething elſe. 

Mrs. Sur. O Dorinda, I own mviclf a woman, full 01 
my ſex, a gentle generous foul—ealy and yielding to ſoft 
deſire; a ſpacious heart, where love and all his train might 
lodge, And muſt the fair apartment of my breaſt be made 
a ſtable for a brute to lie in ? | 

Dor. Meaning your huſband, I Tuppoſe ? 

Mrs. SuL. Huſband! No—Even huſband is too of: : 
name for him—But come, I expe&t my brother here to- 
night or to-morrow; he was abroad when my father marry's 
me, perhaps he'll find a way to make me eaſy, 

Dor. Will you promiſe not to make yourſelf eaſy in the 
mean time with my lord's friend ? 

Mrs, Su t. You miſtake me, filter——lIt happens with 
us, as among the men, the greateſt taikers are the greatel 
cowards, and there's a reaſon for it; thoſe ſpirits 'evaps- 
rate in prattle, which might do more miſchief if they took 
another courſe— Tho', to confels the truth, I do love thit 
fellow ;—and if I tmet him dreſt as he ſhou'd be, and 1 ut 
dreſt as I ſhou'd be Look'e, fifter, I have no ſuper- 
natural gifts; I can't (wear I cou'd reũſt the tempy- 
tion——tho* I can ſafely promiſe to avoid it; and that's 
much as the beſt of us can do · | 

[Exit Mrs. Sullen and Doriads. 


Enter Aimwell and Archer laughing. 


ARC. And the aukward kindneſs of the good mother! 
old gentlewoman 


her! 
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Alu. And the coming eaſineſs of the young one x—/k 
Sdeath, *tis pity to deceive her. 

AR ch. Nay, if you adhere to thoſe principles, ſtop 
where you are. 

Alu. I can't cp; for I love her to diſtraction. 

ARCH. *Sdeath, if you love her a hair's breadth beyond 
diſcretion, you mult go no farther, 

Ain. Well, well, any thing to deliver us from ſaunter- 
ing away our idle evenings at White's, Tom's, or Will's, 
and be (tinted to bear look ing at our old acquaintance, the 
cards; becauſe our impotent pockets can't afford us a 
eninea for the mercenary Grabs, 

ARCH, Or be obliged to ſome purſe-proud coxcomb for 
a fcaadalous bottle, where we muſt not pretend to our 
Rare of the d:ſcourte, becauſe we can't pay our club o' th? 
reckoning : Damn it, I had rather ij unge upon 
Moriiz, and ſup upon a diſh of bohea ſcor'd behind the 
door. 

Alu. And there expole our want of ſenſe by talking 
criticiſms, as we ſhould our want of money by railing at 
the government. 

An c. Or be obliged to ſneak into the ſide-box, and be- 
tween both houſes, ſteal two acts of a play; and becauſe 
we nan't money to ſee the other three, we come away dif- 
contented, and damn the whole five. 

Atv. And ten thouſand ſuch raſcally tricks—had we out- 
I'd our fortunes among our acquaintance = but now. 

Axen. Ay, now, is the time to prevent all this—Strike 
while the iron is hot This prieſt is the luckieſt pait of our 
dyenture — He ſhall marry you, and pimp for me, 

Alu. But I hou'd not like a woman that can be fo fond 

a Frenchman, 


— 4 = Mm _ — — 


— 
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Ax ch. Alas, fir, neceſſity has no law; the lady may be 
in diſtreſs; perhaps ſhe has a confounded huſband, and her 
revenge may carry her farther than her love —Igad, I have 
ſo good an opinion of her, and of myſelf, that I begin to 
fancy ſtrange things; and we muſt ſay this for the honour 
of our women, and indeed of ourſelves, that they do 
ſtick to their men, as they do to their Magna Charta 
If the plot lies as 1 ſuſpect I muſt put on the gen- 
tleman.— But here comes the doctor: I ſhall be ready. 

| [Eait, 


Enter Foigard. 


FotG. Saave you, noble friend. 

Atm. O fir, your ſervant: pray, doctor, may I crave 
your name ? 

Forts, Fat name is upon me? My name is Foigard, 
zoy. 

: Al, Foigard! A very good name for a clergyman: 
Pray, doctor Foigard, were you ever in Ireland? 

Fol. Ireland, No, joy ; ———PFat ſort of plaace it 
dat ſaam Ireland? Dey ſay de people are catch'd dere when 
dey are young. | 

Alx. And ſome of em when they're old ;—as for ex- 
ample. [Takes Foigard by the ſhoulder,] Sir, I arreſt you 
as a traitor againſt the government z you're a ſubjed 
of England, and this morning ſhewed me a cornmiſſion, 
by which you ſerv'd as chaplain in the French army: This 
is death by our law, and your reverence muft hang for't. 

Fol. Upon my ſhoul, noble friend, dis is ſtrange news 
you tell me; fader Foigard a ſubje& of England ! de ſon of 
a burgomaſter of Bruſſels, a ſubject of England! Uboo- 


—— 
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Aim. The ſon of a bog trotter in Ireland; fir, your 
tongue will condemn you before any bench in the king- 


dom. 


Fo. And is my tongue all your evidenſh, joy? 

Alu. That's enough. 

Fol o. No, no, joy, for I vill never ſpake Engliſh no 
more. 

Arm. Sir, I have other evidence Here, Martin, you 


| know this fellow. 


Enter Archer, 


ArcH. [Ina Brogue] Saave you, my dear cuſſen, how 
does your health ? 

Folio. Ah! Upon my ſhoul dere is my countryman, and 
his brogue will hang mine. [Aſide.] Mynheer, ick wet 
neat watt hey zacht, ick univerſton ewe neae, ſacramant. 

Ain, Altering your language won't do, fir, this fellow 
knows your perſon, and will ſwear to your face. 

Fol. Faaſh! Fey is dere a brogue upon my faaſh too? 

Aken. Upon my ſoulvation dere iſh joy——But, cuſſen 
Mackſhane, vil you not put a remembrance upon me ? 

Folio. Mackſhane | by St. Patrick, dat iſh my naame 
ſure enough. [ Aſide, 

Atm. I fancy, Archer, you have it. 

Foro. The devil hang you, joy——by fat acquaintance 
ve you my cuſſen? | 

ArxcH, O, de devil hang your ſhelf, joy; you know we 
were little boys togeder upon de ſchool, and your foſter. 
moder's ſon was married upon my nurſe's chiſter, joy, and 
lo we are Iriſh cuſſens. 

Forts, De devil take de relation! Vel, joy, and fat 
ſchool was it ? 
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'twas Tipperary, 


Arcn. I think it vas Ay, 

FoiG, No, no, joy; it was Kilkenny, 

Alu. That's enough for u.—Self- confeſſion Come, ſir, 
we mult deliver you into the hands of the next magi(- 
trate. 

An cn. He ſends you to gaol, you're try'd next aſſizes, 
and away you go [wing into purgatory, 

Folic. And is it lo wid you, cuſlen ? 

ARCH- It vill be ſo wid you, cuſſen, if you don't imme- 
diately confeſs the ſecret between you and Mrs, Gipſey—— 
Look'e, fir, the gallows or the ſecret, take your choice, 

Foro. The gallows ! upon my ſhoul I hate that ſhame 
gallows, for it is a Ciieath dat is fatal to our family.— Vel, 
den, dere is nothing, ſhentlemens, but Mrs, Sullon wou'l 
ſpaak with the count in her chamber at midnight, and tbeie 
iſh no harm, joy, for I am to conduct the court to the 
plaſh myſhelf. 

Arcun. As I gueſs" Have you communicated the 
matter to the count? | 

Fold. I have not ſneen him ſince. 

ARCH. Right again; vhy then, doQoi——you ſhall 
conduct me to the lady inſtead af the ccunt, 

Fol. Fat my cuſſen to the lady]! Upon my ſhoul, gra, 
dat is too much upon de brogue. 

An ck. Come, come, doctor, conſider we have got 4 

rope about your neck, and if you offer to ſqueak, we'll 
ſtop your wind-pipe, moſt certainly; we ſhall have another 
jabb for you in a day or two I hope, 

Arm. Here's company coming this way, let's into my 
chamber, and there concert our affairs farther, 

ARCH, Come my dear cuſſen, come along. [ Exeun 


my 
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Tater Boniface, Hounſlow and Bagſhot at one door, Gibbet 
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at the oppoſite, 


Gig. Well, gentlemen, tis a fine night for our enter. 
priſe, 

HouN. Dark as hell. 

BAG. And blows like the devil; our landlord here has 
hew'd us the window where we muſt break in, and tells 
us the plate ſtands in the wainſcot cupboard in the par- 
lour, 

Box. Ay, ay, Mr. Bagſhot, as the ſaying is, knives and 
forks, and cups, and cans, and tumblers and tankardi— 
There's one tankard, as the ſaying is, that's near upon 
a5 big as me, it was a preſent to the ſquire from his god- 
mother, and ſmells of nutmeg ard toalt like an Eaſt-India 
nip. 

Hou x. Then you ſay we muſt divide at the ſtair-head ? 

Box. Yes, Mr. Hounſlow, as the ſaying i At one 
end of that gallery lies my lady Bountiful and her daugh- 
ter, and at the other Mrs. Sullen—as for the ſquire— 

G1s. He's lafe enough, I bave fairly enter'd him, and 
he's more than half ſeas over already—But ſuch a parcel of 
ſcoundrels have got about him now, that Igad I was aſham'd 
to be leen ia their company. 

Bow, 'Tis now twelve, as the ſaying is—Gentlemen, 
you muſt ſet out at one, 

GiB. Hounſlow, do you and Bagſhot ſee our arms fix'd, 
and I'll come to you preſently. | 


8 5 We will, {Exeunt. 
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GIB. Well, my dear Bonny, you aſſure me that Scrub i; 
2 coward ? 
Box. A chicken, as the ſaying is-————You'll have no 
creature but the ladies. | 
GIs. And J can aſſure you, friend, there's a great deil 
of addreſs and good manners in robbing a lady; I am the 
moſt a gentleman that way that ever travell'd the road- 
But, my dear Bonny, this prize will be a galleon, a Vigo 
\ buſineſs—— warrant you we ſhall bring off three « 
four thouſand pound, 
Box. In plate, jewels and money, as the ſaying is, you ; 
_ f 
GiB, Why then, Tyburn, I defy thee, I'll get up to 
town, ſell off my horſe and arms, buy myſelf ſome pretty 
employment in the houſhold, and be as ſnug, and as honeſt 
as any courtier of er all, 
- Box. And what think you then of my daughter Cherry 
for a wife? 
., Gin. Look'e, my dear Bonny—Cherry is the goddeſs | 
"adore; as the ſong goes; but it is a maxim that man and 


wife ſhou'd never have it in their power to hang one anv- i 
ther, for if they ſhou'd, the lord have mercy on them 

both. [ Exeunt, 5 

ze 
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* 


S CE NE continues. Knocking without, 


Enter Boniface. 


Oming, coming A coach and fix foaming horſes at 
this time o'night ! Some great man, as the ſaying is, 
for he ſcorns to travel with other people. 


Enter Sir Charles Freeman. 


Sir Cy. What fellow ! A publick-houſe, and a-bed when 
other peaple ſleep ? | 

Box. Sir, I an't a-bed, as the ſaying is. 

Sir Cu. Is Mr. Sullen's family a- bed think'e ? 

Bon. All but the ſquire himſelf, fir, as the ſaying is, he's 
in the houſe, | 

Sir Ca, What company has he? 

Bon. Why, fir, there's the conſtable, Mr, Gage the 
exciſeman, the hunch-back'd barber, and two or three other 
gentlemen, 


Sir Cu. I find my ſiſter's letters gave me the true picture 
of her ſpouſe, 


Enter Sullen drunk. 


Boy, Sir, here's the ſquire. 
SU, The puppies left me aſleep, fir. 
Sir Cy, Well, fir. 
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SUL. Sir, I :m an ur fortunzte man I have thr: 
thouſand pound a year, and I can't get a man to drink ac; 
of ale- with me. / 


Sir Ca. That's very hard. 

SUL. Ay, fir—A:rQ unleſs you have pity upon me, 2: 
ſmnozk one pipe with me, I muſt e'en go home to my wit 
aud I had rather go to the devil by half. 

Sir Cn. But 1 preſume, fir, you won't ſee your wiſe n 
night, ſhe'll be gone to bed—you don't uſt to lie with y.u 
wife in that pickle ? 

Sor. What! not lie with my wife! 7 ſis, do pc. 
take me for an atheiſt or a rake ? 

Sir Cu. If you hate ber, fir, I think you had Letter 
from her 

Sur. 1 think ſo too, friend But I am a juſtice « 
peace, and mult do nothing againſt the law, 

Sir Ca. Law! as I take it, Mrs Juſtice, no body c. 
ſerves law for law's fake, only for the good of thoſe f 
whom it was raaile. 

SUL. But if the lau orders me to ſcnd yeu to $29, you 
malt lie there, oy friend. 

Sir Cu. Not unleſs l commit a crime 10 ele i, 

SUL. A crime ! Oons, an't I marry : 

Sir Cn, Nay, fir, if you cal! marriage a crime, yet 
muſt diſown it for a law. 

Sort. Eh!—T muſt be acquainted with you ſir— Bat, 
fir, I ſhou'd be very glad to know the truth of th , mat 
ter. 

Sir Cn, Truth, fir, f is a profound ſez, and ſew there bt 
that dare wade deep enough to find out the bottom on! 
Beſides, fir, I'm afraif! the line of vo | underfiandice 
mayn't he long enough. 


. — — — 
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Sur. Look'e, fir, I have nothing to ſay to your ſea of 
ruth, but if a good parcel of land can entitle a man to a 
ittle truth, I have as much as any he in the country. 

Box, | never heard ycur worſhip, as the ſaying is, * 
o much before. 

Sv. Becauſe I never met with, a man that Llik'd _ 
fore 

Box. Pray, fir, as the Gaying. is, let me aſk you one 
queſtion ? Are not man and wife one fleſh ? 

Sir Cu. You and your wife, Mr. Guts, may be one fleſh, 
becauſe you are ' nothing elſe————but rational creatures 
have minds that mult be united. x 

SUL. Minds ! 

Sir Cn. Ay, minds, fir; don't you a think that the mini 
takes place of the bedy ? 

Su. In ſome people. n 

Sir Cu. Then the intereſt of ths 1 muſt be con- 
lulted before tllat of his {ervant. g 

SuL, Sir, you ſhall dine with me F en 1 
always thought that we were naturally one. | 

Sir Ca, Sir, I know that my. two, hands are naturally 
one, becauſe they love one another, kiſs one another, help 
one another in all the actions of life; but I cou'd not ſay 
o much, if they were all at cuffs. 

SVL. Then 'tis plain that we are two. 

Sir Ca, Why don't you part with her, fir? 

SUL. Will you take her, fir? 

Sir Cu. With all my heart. 

Sur. You ſhall have her to-morrow morning, ane a 
veniſon paſty into the bargain. 

Sr Cu, You'll let me have her 2 too? 
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Sur. Fortune! why, fir, I have no quarrel at her fo. 
tune—-l only hate the woman, fir, and none but the wo. 
man ſhall go. 

Sir Ca. But her fortune, fir—— 

801. Can you play at whiſk, fir ? 

Sir Cu. No, truly, fir, 

Sur. Nor at all-fours ? 

Sir Cu. Neither. 

SVL. Oons! where was this man bred. [ Aſide.] Bun 
me, fir, 1 can't go kme, tis but two o'clock. 

Sir Cu. For half an hour, fir, if you pleaſe—-But you 
muſt conſider tis late. 

Sul. Late | that's the reaſon I can't go to bed Come 


firm— 


Eater Cherry, runs acroſs the ſtage and knocks at Aim- 
well's chamber door, Enter Aimwell ia his night cap 
and gown. 


At. What's the matter? you tremble, child, you're 
frighted. 

CAER. No wonder, fir=—— But in ſhort, fir, this very 
minute, a gang of rogues are gone to rob my lady Boun- 
tiful's houſe. 

Aix. How? 

Cuxx. I dogg'd them to the very door, and left em 
breaking in, 

Alx. Have you alarm'd any body elſe with the news? 

Cuzsr. No, no, fir; I wanted to have diſcover'd the 
whole plot, and twenty other things to your man Martin, 
but I have ſearch'd the whole houſe and can't find him; 
where is he ? 


* for- 
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Alu. No matter, child, will you guide me immediately 
to the houſe ? 

Carr. With all my heart, fir; my lady Bountiful is 
my god- mother; and I love Mrs. Dorinda ſq well 

Alu. Dorinda! the name inſpires me, the glory and the 
anger ſhall be all my own—Come, my life, let me but get 


my (word, [Exeunt. 


SCENE changes to a bed-chamber in lady Bountiful's 
houſe. 


Enter Mrs. Sullen, Dorinda undreſs'd, a table and lights, 


Dos, 'Tis very late, fiſter, no news of your ſpouſe 
yet ? 

Mrs, Su. No, I'm condemn'd to be alone till towards 
four, and then perhaps I may be executed with his com- 
pany. 

Dor, Well, my dear, I'll leave you to your reſt; you'll 
go directly to bed, I ſuppoſe ? 

Mrs. Su L. I don't know what to do; hey hoe 

Dos, That's a deſiring figh, fiſter. | 

Mrs, SUL, This is a languiſhing hour, ſiſter. 

Don. And might prove a critical minute, if the pretty 
fellow was here. 2 

Mrs, SUL, Here! what, in my bed- chamber, at two 
o'clock o' th? morning, I undreſs'd, the family aſleep, my 
hated huſband abroad, and my lovely fellow at my feet 
—0 gad, ſiſter ! * 

Dor, Thoughts are free, ſiſt „ 00 them I allow you 
— 8, ry dear, good night,” © [Exit, 
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Sul. Fortune! why, fir, I have no quarrel at her for. 
tune -I only hate the woman, fir, and none but the yo. 
man ſhall go. 

Sir Ca. But her fortune, fir —— 

801. Can you play at whiſk, fir ? 

Sir Cu. No, truly, fir, 

Sur. Nor at all-fours ? 

Sir Cn. Neither. 

SUL. Oons! where was this man bred. [ Aſide.) Bun 
me, fir, I can't go k>me, tis but two o'clock. 

Sir Cu. For half an hour, fir, if you pleaſe—But you 
muſt conſider 'tis late. 

Sul. Late | that's the reaſon I can't go to bed Come 


firm— - 


Eater Cherry, runs acroſs the ſtage and knocks at Aim 


well's chamber door, Enter Aimwell ia his night cap 
and gown. 


Au. What's the matter? you tremble, child, you're 
frighted. 
Carr, No wonder, fir=———But in ſhort, fir, this very 
minute, a gang of rogues are gone to rob my lady Boun- 
tiful's houſe. 

Alu. How? 

Cuxx. I dogg'd them to the very door, and left 'em 
breaking in. 

Alx. Have you alarm'd any body elſe with the news ? 

CuERR. No, no, fir; I wanted to have diſcover'd the 
whole plot, and twenty other things to your man Martin, 
but I have ſearch'd the whole houſe and can't find him 
where is he ? | 


| 


for. 


Wo- 
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Atm. No matter, child, will you guide me immediately 
to the houſe ? 

Carr. With all my heart, fir; my lady Bountiful is 
my god-mother ;z and I love Mrs. Dorinda ſq well. 

Alu. Dorinda! the name inſpires me, the glory and the 
danger ſhall be all my own—Come, my life, let me but get 
my ſword, LExeunt. 


SCENE changes to a bed-chamber in lady Bountiful's 
houſe. 


Enter Mrs. Sullen, Dorinda undreſs'd, a table and lights. 


Don, Tis very late, ſiſter, no news of your ſpouſe 
yet ? 

Mrs. Suu. No, I'm condemn'd to be alone till towards 
four, and then perhaps I may be executed with his com- 
117 
Dor, Well, my dear, I'll leave you to your reſt; you'll 
go directly to bed, I ſuppoſe ? 

Mrs. Su L. I don't know what to do; hey hoe ! 

Dos. That's a deſiring ſigh, ſiſter. 

Mrs, SUL, This is a languiſhing hour, ſiſter. 

Dox, And might prove a critical minute, if the pretty 
fellow was here. 

Mrs. SUL. Here! what, in my bed-chamber, at two 
o'clock o' th morning, I undreſs'd, the family afleep, my 
tated huſband abroad, and my lovely fellow at my feet 
— 0 g2d, ſiſter ! 

Don, Thoughts are free, ſiſter, and them I allow you 
— 80, my dear, good night, Exit, 


—  — — — — — — 
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Mrs. Sul. A good reſt to my dear Dorinda—Thought 
free! are they ſo, why then ſuppoſe him here, dreſs'd lik 
2 youthful, gay, and burning bridegroom, [Here Arche 
ſteals out of the cloſet] with tongue enchanting, eyes be. 
witching, knees imploring, [Turns a little on one fide, ar 
ſees Archer in the poſture ſhe deſcribes] Ah [ Shrieks, 20 
runs to the other fide of the fſlage. ] Have my thought: 
rais'd a ſpirit—What are you, fir, a man or a devil? 

Arcn. A man, a man, madam, [Riſng, 
Mrs. Sur. How e ſhall be. ſure of it? 
Ax cn. Madam, I'll give you a demonſtration this q 
cute. [ Takes her hand 
Mrs. SUL. What fir ! do you intend to be rude ? 

Ak cn. Yes, madara, if you pleaſe, 

Mts. Sul. In the name of wonder, whence came ye? 

An cn. Trom the ſkies, modem. 10 m a Jupiter A 
love, and you ſhall be | my Alemena. 

"Mrs. Sul. How came you in? 

AR cn, I flew in at the window, madam; your couſin 
Cupid lent me his wings, and your ſiſter Veaus open d the 
ca ſement. : 

Mrs. So U. I'm druck dumb with admiration. 

Azcn. And I with wonder. [Looks paſſionately on he: 

Mrs. Sr. What will become of me? 

* Axcu. How beautiful ſhe looks—The teemiag joli 
ſpring ſmiles in her blooming face; and when ſhe was cor 
ceiv*d, her mother ſmelt roſes, look'd on lilies— 


my 3 m — 


Lilies unfold their white, their fragrant charms, 
When the warm ſun thus darts into their arms. 
[Runs to her. 
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Mrs. Sul. Ah! I chrieks. 

Ax cn. Oons, madam, what do you mean? you'll raiſe 
the houſe. 

Mrs. SUL, Sir, I'll wake the dead before I'll bear this 
What ! approach me with the freedom of a keeper ! I'm 
glad on't, your impudence has cur'd me. 

Ax ch. If this be impudence, [Kneels.] I leave to your 
partial ſelf; no panting pilgrim, after a tedious, painful 
voyage, e er bow'd before his ſaint with more devotion. 

Mrs. Su. Now, now, I'm ruin'd if he kneels. [Afide.] 
Riſe, thou proſtrate engineer, not all thy undermining ſkill 
ſhall reach my heart—Riſe, and know I am a woman with- 
out my ſex; I can love to all the tenderneſs of wiſhes, 
ſighs and tears—but go no farther——Still to convince you 
that I'm more than woman, I can ſpeak my frailty, confeſs 
my weakneſs even for you But 

Ax cu. For me [Going to lay hold on her. 

Mrs, SUL, Hold, fir, build not upon that for my 
moſt mortal hatred follows, if you diſobey what I come - 
mand you now leave me this minute If he denies, 
I'm loſt, [Afide; 

Ax cn. Then you'll promiſe . 

Mrs. Su L. Any thing another time. 

5 Ax cn. When ſhall I come ? 
1" i Mrs, Suu. To-morrow, when you will. 

Ax c. Your lips muſt ſeal the promiſe. 

Mrs, Suu. Pſhaw ! ; 

Axcn, They muſt, they muſt, [Kiſſes her.] Raptures 
and paradiſe } And why not now, my angel? The time, the 
FE: Place, Glence and ſecrecy, — conſpire - And the now 


Vor. III. 
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conſcious ſtars have preordain'd this moment for my hap- 
- pineſs, [Takes her in his arms, 
Mrs. SuL. You will not, cannot, ſure. 
Ac n. If the ſun rides faſt, and diſappoints not mortals 
of to-morrow's dawn, this night ſhall crown my joys. 
Mrs, SVL. My ſex's pride affiſt me. 
Ax cRH. My ſex's ſtrength help me. 
Mrs. Su l. You ſhall kill me firſt. 
Ax cn. I'll die with you. [Carrying her off, 
Mrs. Sv. Thieves, thieves, murther 


Enter Scrub in his breeches, and one ſhoe. 


ScrvB. Thieves, thieves, murther, popery. 

Ax cn. Ha! the very timerous ftag will kill in rutting- 
time, [Draws and offers to ſtab Scrub. 

Scxvs. [Kneeling.] O pray, fir, ſpare all I have 100 
take my life. 

Mrs, Su l. [Holding Archer's hand.] What does the 
fellow mean ? 

Scxvs. O madam, down upon your knees, your marrow 
bones—he's one of em. 

Ax ch. Of whom? 

Scxus, One of the rogue! beg your 1 one of 
the honeſt gentlemen that juſt now are broke jato the 
houſe, 

Ax ch. How! 

Mrs. SUL. I hope you did not come to rob me ? 

Ax cn. Indeed I did, madam, but I wou'd have taken 
nothing but what you might ha* ſpar'd; but your crying 
thieves, has awak'd this dreaming fool, and ſo takes en 
for granted. 
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ScxuB, Granted ! *tis granted, fir, take all we have. 

Mrs, SUL. The fellow looks as if he were broke out of 
Bedlam, | 

ScxUB» Oons, madam, they're broke into the houſe 
with fire and ſword, I ſaw them, heard them ; they'll be 
here this minute. 

Arxcn. What, thieves ? 

Sc aB. Under favour, fir, I think fo. 

Mrs. Su L. What ſhall we do, fir ? 

AxCH. Madam, I wiſh your ladyſhip a good night. 

Mrs. Su L. Will you leave me? 

Axcn, Leave you! Lord, madam, did not you com- 
mand me to be gone juſt now, upon pain of your immortal 
batred ? | 

Mrs. SUL. Nay, but pray, fir=— [Takes hold of him. 

Anck. Ha, ha, ha, now comes my turn to be raviſh'd 
You ſee now, madam, you muſt uſe men one way or 
ther; but take this by the way, good madam, that none 
but a fool will give you the benefit of his courage, unleſs 
you'll take his love along with it——How are they arm'd, 
read ? : 

Scxus., With ſword and piſtol, fir. 

Axcu. Huſh !—l ſee a dark lanthorn coming thro? the 
llery—Madam, be aſſur d I will protect you, or loſe my 
ſe, 

Mrs, Su L. Your life ! no, fir, they can rob me of no- 
ing that I value half ſo much; therefore now, fir, let me 
treat you to be gone. 

Axca, No, madam, I'll conſult my own ſafety, for the 
e of yours; I'll work by ſtratagem : Have you courage 
bough to ſtand the appearance of em? 

H 2 
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Mrs. SUL, Ves, yes, ſince I have *ſcaped your hands, I 
can face any thing, 
Axcu. Come hither, brother Scrub; don't you knoy 
me ? 
ScrUB. Eh! my dear brot er, let me kiſs thee, 
[Kiſſes Archer, 
Arcn. This way—Here. 
[ Archer aud Scrub hide behind the bed, 


Enter Gibbet, with a dark lanthorn in one hand and a piſtol 
in t'other, 


GIB. Ay, ay, this is the chamber, and the lady alone, 

Mrs. Sur. Who are you, fir? what wou'd you have! 
Do you come to rob me ? 

G1B. Rob you; alack-a-day, madam, I'm only a young: 
er brother, madam; and ſo, madam, if you make a noiſe, 
I'll ſhoot you through the head: But don't be afraid, ms 
dam, [Laying his lanthorn and piſtol upon the table.] Theſe 
rings, madam, don't be concern'd, madam; I have a pre 
found reſpe& for you, madam; your keys, madam ; don't 
be frighted, madam ; I'm the moſt of a gentleman : ¶ Search. 
ing her pockets.] This necklace, madam; I never wi 
rude to any lady;—l have a veneration—for this necklace 
[Here Archer having come round, and ſeiz'd the piito, 

takes Gibbet by the collar, trips up his heels, and clap 

the piſtol to his breaſt. 

Ax cn. Hold, prophane 22 and take the reward a 
thy ſacrilege. 

G1B. Oh! Pray, fir, don't kill me ; I an't prepar'd, 

Ak cn. How many is there of em, Scrub, 

Scrus. Five and forty, fir, 
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Axcn. Then I muſt kill the villain, to have him out of 
the way. 

G18. Hold, hold, fir; we are but thiee, upon my 
* honour. 
Ax ck. Scrub, will you undertake to ſecure him? 
ScxuB. Not I, fir ; kill him, kill him. 


ler, AxcH. Run to Gipſey's chamber, there you will find the 
doctor; bring him hither preſently, ¶ Exit Scrub runniog.] 

el. cone, rogue, if you have a ſhort prayer, ſay it. 

| Eis. Sir, I have no prayer at all; the government 

wy provided a chaplain to fay prayers for us on theſe occa- 
ons. 

obe. Mrs. Su L. Pray, fir, don't kill him: :—You fright me a; 


ve? rauch as him. 

Ak cn. The dog ſhall die, madam, for being the occa- 
ung- on of my diſappointment——Sirrab,. this mogent is your 
oile, aſt, : 
mt- is. Sir, I'll give you two hundred pounds to ſpare my 
heſe fe. 
pte · AxcH. Have you no more, raſcal? 
don't G1z. Yes, fir, I can command four hundred; but I 
arch- Nuſt preſerve two of em to ſave my life at the ſeſſions. 

Wiz 
lace 
Lito, 


clip: 


Enter Scrub and Foigard, 


An cn. Here, doctor, I ſuppoſe Scrub and you, between 
n, may manage him—Lay hold of him, doctor. 

[Foigard lays hold of Gibbet. 
dis What ! turn'd over to the prieſt already 
»k'e, doctor, you come before your time; I an't con- 
nd yet, I thank ye. 


rd cf 


. 
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Forts. Come, my dear joy, I vil ſecure your body and 
your ſhoul too; I vil make you a good catholick, and gire 
you an abſolution. 

G1s. Abſolution ! can you procure me a pardon, dec. 
tor ? 

For G6, No, joy, ——— 

GiB, Then you and your abſolution may go to the & 
vil. | | | 

Ax cu. Convey him into the cellar, there bind him := 
Take the piſtol, and if he offers to reſiſt, ſhoot him thro 
| the head——and come back to us with all the ſpeed you 
| 1 can. 
| | Scrvs. Ay, ay, come, doctor, do you hold him fil 
1 and I']] guard him. 

Mrs. Su L. But how came the doctor? 

Ax ck. In ſhort, madam—{Shrieking without.] *Sdeath! 
the rogues are at work with the other ladies :>——['m ver! 
I parted with the piſtol ; but I muſt fly to their afſiſtanc 
in you ſtay here, madam, or venture yourle 
with me ? 


| Mrs. Sv . Oh, with you, dear fir, with you. 
| | ' [Takes him by the arm, and Exeutt, 


5 c E NE changes to another apartment in the fan 
houſe, 


Enter Hounſlow dragging in lady Bountiful, and Bag 
hawling in Dorinda; the rogues with ſwords drawn. 


Hows. Come, come, your jewels, miſtreſs, 
BAG. Your keys, your keys, old gentlewoman. 


* 
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Enter Aimwell and Cherry. 


Atu. Turn this way, villains; I durſt engage an army 
in ſuch a cauſe, [He engages em both. 
Dok. O, madam, had I but a ſword to help the brave 
man! 
L. Bo ux. There's three or four hanging up in the hall; 
but they won't draw. I'll go fetch one however. [ Exit. 


Later Archer and Mrs. Sullen. 


Ax cn. Hold, hold, my lord, every man his bird, pray. 
[They engage man to man, the rogues are thrown and 


difarm'd. | 
CnxR. What! the rogues taken! then they'll impeach 
my father; I muſt give him timely notice, [Runs out, 


ARcH. Shall we kill the rogues ? 

Aim, No, no, we'll bind them. 

ARCH. Ay, ay; here, madam, lend me your garter, 

[To Mrs. Sullen, who ſtands by him, 

Mrs. Sul. The devil's in this fellow; he fights, loves, 
and banters all in a breath. Here's a cord that the 
rogues brought with em, I ſuppoſe. 

Alu. Right, right, the rogue's deſtiny, a rope to hang 
himſelf——-Come, my lord This is but a ſcandalous 
ſort of an office, [Binding the rogues together.] if our 
adventures ſhou'd end in this ſort of hangman- work; but 
| hope there is ſomething in proſpect tha. 


Enter Scrub. 


Well, Scrub, have you ſecur'd yaur Tartar ? 


Sckus, Ves, fir, 1 left the prieſt and him diſputing 
about religion, 


— —— — * 
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| 
| 


Aim, And pray carry theſe gentlemen to reap the benef! 
of the controverſy. 
[Deliver's the priſoners to Scrub, who leads them out. 
Mrs. Su L. Pray, ſiſter, how came my lord here? 
Don, And pray, how came the gentleman here? 
Mrs, Su. I'll tell you the greateſt piece of villany— 
[They talk in dumb ſhev, 
Aim. I * Archer, you have. been more ſucceſsful 
in your adventures than the houſe-breakers, 
ARCH. No matter for my adventure, yours is the prin- 
cipal——Preſs her this minute to marry you—now while 
| ſhe's hurry'd between the palpitation of her fear, and joj 
of her deliverance, now while the tide of her ſpirits are at 
high flood Throw yourlelf at her feet; ſpeak ſome Ro- 
mantic nonſenſe or other; —addreſs her like Alexander in 
the height of his victory, confound her ſenſes, bear down 
her reaſon, and away with her The prieſt is now in the 
cellars and dare not refuſe to do the work. 


| Enter Lady Bountiful. 


Alu. But * ſhall 1 get off without deli obſerv%l} ? 

Ax cn. You a lover, and find not a way to get off=-let 
me ſee. | 

Alu. You bleed, Archer, 

Ax cn. Sdeath, I'm glad on't; this wound will do the 
buſineſw—T'l} amuſe the old lady and Mrs. Sullen abott 
drefling my wound, while you carry off Dorinda. 

L. Boun. Gentlemen, cou'd we underſtand how you 
wou'd be gratified for the ſervice g==—_—_— 

ARCH. Come, come, my lady, this is no time for 
compliments; I'm wounded, madam. 


ef! 
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L. Boux. and Mrs. 86 L. How! wounded! 

Dor. I hope, fir, you have receiv'd no hurt. 

Alu. None but what you may cure 

[Makes love in dumb ſhew, 

L. Bou. Let me ſee your arm, ſu -I muſt have ſome 
yowder-ſugar to ſtop the blood. 0 me! an ugly gaſh, 
upon my word, ſir, you muſt go into bed. 

Axch. Ay, my lady, a bed wou'd do very , well—Ifa- 
dam [To Mrs, Sullen.] will you do me the favour to con- 
duct me to a Chamber? 

L. Boun, Do, do, daughter 
lint, and the probe, and the plaiſter ready. 

[Runs out one way, Aimwell catries off D. ano- 
ther. | „ | 

Aken. Come, madam, why don't. vou obey your mo- 
ther's commands ? 

Mrs. SUL. How can you, after what is paſt, have the 
confidence to aſk'me ? | a 

As cn. And if you go to that, how can you, after what 
is paſt, have the confidence to 47 me? — Was not this 
luod ſhed in your defence, and my life expos'd for your 
rotection?— Look e, madam, I'm none of your romantic 
ſools, that fight giants and monſters for nothing; my valour 
$s downright Swiſs; I'm'a ſoldier of fortune, and mult, be 
paid, 5 t TT 

Mrs. SuL. *Tis ungenerous in you, i. to . me 
nth your ſervices. 
| AnCu, "Tis ungenerous in you, madam, not to reward 
em, 

Mrs. Suu. How! at the expence of my honour ! 

An c. Honobr i Can honour conſiſt with ingratitude ? 
If you wou'd' deat” like a womad of honour, do like a 


while I get the 
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on * honour : d'ye think I won'd deny you in ach! 
ca 


Enter a Servant. 


Serv. Madam, my lady order'd me to tell you that you 
brother is below at the gate. 

Mrs. Sul. My brother! Heaven's be prais'dG—Sir; he 
ſhall thank you for your ſervices, he has it in his power, 

Arcn. Who is your brother, madam ? 

Mrs. Sur. Sir Charles Freeman——— You'l excuſe me, 
fir ; I muſt go and receive him. (Exit 

Ax cn. Sir Charles Freeman! Death and hell - 
old acquaintance. Now, unleſs Aimwell has made god 
uſe of his time, all our fair machine goes ſouſe into the 


fea like the Ediſtone. [Exit 


SCENE, changes to the gallery in the ſame houſe 


Rater Alewell cnt Daciade, 


Don. Well, well, my lord, you” have conquer'd; you 
late generous action will, I hope, plead for my eaſy yiel6 
ing, tho* I muſt own your lordſhip had a friend in the for 


before. 
Aru. The ſweets of Hybla dwell upon her tongue— 


Here doctor 
Enter Foigard with' a book. 


Fo16. Are you prepar'd boat? 
Dos. I'm ready: But, firſt, my. lord, one word? 
have a frightful example of a haſty marriage in my own fi- 


ach 4 


_ 


n fi- 
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wily; when reflect upon't, it ſhocks me. Pray, my lord, 
conſider a little q 

Alu. Conſider! Do you doubt my honour or my love? 

Dok. Neither: I do believe you equally juſt as brave 
And were your whole ſex drawn out for me to chuſe, I 
ſhou'd not caſt a look upon the multitude if you were ab- 
ſent But, my lord, I'm a woman; colours, concealments 
may hide a thouſand faults in me;—therefore know me 
better firſt; I hardly dare affirm I knew myſelf in any thing 
except my love. 

Aim. Such goodneſs who cou'd injure ; I find - myſelf 
unequal to the taſk of a villain; ſhe has gain'd my | foul 
and made it honeſt like her own; cannot, cannot 
hurt her. [Afide.] Doctor, retire, [Exit Foigard,] Ma- 
dm, behold your lover and your proſelyte, and judge of 
my paſſion by my converſion——I'm all a lie, nor dare I 
give a fiction to your arms; I'm all counterfeit except my 
paſſion. ' 

Dor. Forbid it heaven! A counterfeit! 

Arm. I am no lord, but à poor needy man, come with 
1 mean, ſcandalous defign to prey upon your fortune 
But the beauties of your mind and perſon have ſo won me 
from myſelf, that like a truſty ſervant, I prefer the intereſt 
of my miſtreſs to my own. 

Dor. Sure I have had the dream of ſome poor mariner, 
a ſleeping image of a welcome port, and wake, involy'd in 
orm Pray, fir, who are you ? . 

Alu. Brother to the man 'whoſe title I uſurp'd, but 
ſtranger to his honour or his fortune. 

Dor. Matchleſs honefty——Once I was proud, fir, of 
Jour wealth and title, but now am prouder that you want 
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it: Now I can ſhew my aim was juſtly levell'd, and had 90 
aim but love. Doctor, come in. 


Dane Foigard at one door, Gipſey at another, who whiſper; 
Dorinda, 


Your pardon, fir; we ſhan't want you now, Grz yo 


muſt excuſe me—I'i| wait on you preſently, 
[Exit with Gipſey, 


Fol o. Upon my ſhoul, now, dis is fooliſh, [Exit 
Ain. Gone! and bid the prieſt depart it has a 


ominous. look. 


Enter Archer. 


Arcn. Courage, Tom Shall I wiſh you joy ? 
Alu. No. 

Ax cu. Oons, man, what ha* you been doing? 
Aim. O Archer, my honeſty, I fear, has ruin'd me, 


Arca. How! 

Alx. I have diſcover'd myſelf. 

An cn. Diſcover'd! And without my conſent ? What 
have I embark'd my ſmall remains in the ſame: bottom 
with yours, and you diſpoſe of all without my partoer- 
chip? 

. Aim. O Accher, I own my fault. 

: ARCH. After conviction—'Tis then too late for pardon 
You may remember, Mr, Aimwell, that you propos'd 

this folly—As you begun, ſo end it — Henceforth I'll hunt 
my fortune ſingle 80 farewel, 

Ana, Stay, my dear Archer, but a minute, 

Arca. Stay! What to be deſpis'd, expos'd and laugh'd 
at No, I wou'd ſooner change conditions with the 
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worſt of rogues we juſt now bound, than bear one ſcornful 
mile from the proud — that once I treated as my 
en Meegoal. 

Alu. What knight ? 

Azcn, Sir Charles Freeman, brother to the lady that I 
you had almoſt——But no matter for that, tis a curs'd night's 
work, and ſo I leave you to make the beſt on't. 

Alu. Freeman !———One word, Archer. Still I have 
hopes ; methought ſhe receiv'd my confeſſion with plea- 
ſure. 

Ax ch. Sdeath, who doubts it? 

Alk. She conſented after to the match; and ſtill I dare 
elieve ſhe will be juſt 

Ax cn. To herſelf, I warrant her, as you aon have 

een. 

Alu. By all my hopes ſhe comes, and ſmiling comes, 


Enter Dorinds mighty gay. 


Dor. Come, my dear lord—I fly with impatience to 
your arms — The minutes of my abſence were a tedious 
year, Where's this tedious prieſt ? 


Enter Foigard. 


dog Axcn, Oons, a brave girl. 

os'd Dos, I ſuppoſe, my lord, this gentleman i is privy to our 
fairs? 

Axcn. Yes, yes, madam, I'm to be your father. 

Dor, Come, prieſt, do your office. 

þ'd Ann. Make haſte, make haſte, couple em any way. 


the WY fakes Aimwell's hand.] Come, madam, I'm to give 
—— 
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Dor, My mind's alter'd, I won't, 

Azcn. Eh 

Aim. I'm confounded. 

For o. Upon my ſhoul, and ſho is my ſhelf, 

Ach. What's the matter now, madam ? 

Dor. Look'e, fir, one generous action deſerves another 
— This gentleman's honour oblig'd him to hide nothing 
from me; my juſtice engages me to conceal nothing from 
him; in ſhort, fir, you are the perſon that you thought 
you counterfeited ; you are the true lord viſcount Aims 
well, and I wiſh your lordſhip joy. Now, prieſt, you may 
be gone; if my lord is now pleas'd with the match, I'll 
let his lordſhip marry me in the face of the-world, 

Atm. Archer, what does ſhe mean? | 

Dos, Here's a witneſs for my truth. 


Enter Sir Charles and Mrs, Sullen. A 


Sir Cu. My dear lord Aimwell, I wiſh you joy, 


Alx. Of what? 
Sir Cn. Of your honour, and eſtate.» Your brother died 
the day before I left London; and all your friends have 
writ after you to Bruſſels; among the reſt I did myſelf the Wi Cc 


honour. um 
Ax ck. Heark'e, fir knight, don't you banter now ? Al 
Sir Cu. Tis truth, upon my honour. Co 


Aim. Thanks to the pregnant ſtars that form'd this ac Wi 41 
cident. | 
Axck. Thanks to the womb of time that brought it WI h 


forth; away with it. 


Alu. Thanks to my guardian angel that led me to the C 
prize [Taking Dorinda's hin 4 
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Auch. And double thanks to the noble Sir Charles 
reeman. My lord, I wiſh you joy. My lady, I wiſh you 
u Igad, Sir Freeman, you're the honeſteſt fel- 
py living 'Sdeath, I'm grown ſtrange airy upon 
is matter———My lord, how d'ye ?—A word, my lord; 
't you remember ſomething of a previous agreement, 
ut entitles me to the moiety of this lady's fortune, 
hich, I think, will amouat to five thouſand pound ? 

Alu. Not a penny, Archer: You wou'd ha” cut my 
oat juſt now, becauſe I wou'd not deceive this lady. 
Axca, Ay, and I'll cut your throat again, if you ſhould 
eive her now, | 

Atm. That's what I expect; and to end the diſpute, the 
dy's fortune is ten thouſand pound, we'll divide ſtakes; 
e the ten thouſand pound or the lady. 

Dok. How! Is your lordſhip ſo indifferent? 

An cn. No, no, no, madarn ; his lordſhip knows very 
ell, that I'll take the money; I'll leave you to his lord- 
ip, and ſo we're both provided for. 


Enter Count Bellair. 


CounT. Meſdames & Meſſieurs, I am your ſervant trice 
umble : I hear you be rob here. 

Alu. The ladies have been in ſome danger, fir. 

CounT, And begar, our ina be rob too. 

Alu. Our inn! By whom? 

CounT, By the landlord, begar——>——Garzoon, he has 
himſelf, and run away. 

Ax en. Robb'd himſelf! 

CounT. Ay, begar, and me too of a hundre pound, 
Axen. A hundred pound! 

CoonT, Yes, that I ow'd him. 
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Aim. Our money's gone, Frank. 
ARCH. Rot the money, my wench is gone———Scaye: 
vous quelque choſe de madarzoiſelle Cherry. 


Enter a Fellow with a ſtrong box and a letter, 


FL. Is there one Martin here? 

Ax cu. Ay, ay—who wants him? 

FL. I have a box here and a letter for him. 

 Arcn. [Taking the box.] Ha, ha, ha, what's here? 
Legerdemain ! By this light, my lord, our maney again; bu 
this unfolds the riddle. [Opening the letter, reads. ] Hum, 
hum, hum——0O, *tis for the public good, and muſt be 
communicated to the company. 


— 


« Mr. Martis, 


„My Father being afraid of « an impeachment by the 
“ rogues that are taken to-night, is gone off; but if you 
* ca procure him a pardon, he'll make great diſcoverie: 
that may be uſeful to the country: Cou'd I have met you 
inſtead of your maſter to-night, I wou'd have deliver'd 
„ myſelf into your hands, with a ſum that much exceed 
<« that in your ſtrong box, which I have ſent you, with an 
* aſſurance to my dear Martin, that I ſhall ever be his moſt 
* faithful friend till death. 

„ Cherry Boniface.” 


There's a billet-doux for ou —4As for the father, | 
think he ought to be encouraged, and for the daughter 
Pray, my lord, perſuade your bride to take her into bet 
ſervice inſtead of Gipſey. 

Arm. I can aſſure you, madam, your deliverance wii 
owing to her diſcovery. 


* 
— » 
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Dos. Your comroand, rr my lord, will do without the ob- 


J. n Il take care of 4 
This good company, meets opportunely in fa- 
your of a defign 1 have in behalf of my unfortunate fiſters 
| intend to part her from her buſband Gentlemen will you 
afliſt me ? 
Kava, Afiſt you! 'Sdeath, who wou'd not? 
CounT. Afiſt ! Garzoon, we all afliſt, 


ere? Faber Sullen, 


Hum, Sor, What's all this? They tell me; uy that 
t be i you had like to Deren — 


tot theſe two nme — 
80. How came thoſe gentlemen here ? 

y the 4 Sv. That's his way of returning thacks, you muſt 
f you . AO 
veri WW Coun. Garzoon, the queſtion be a-propo, for all dat. 
t you WW Sir Cu. You promis'd laſt night, fir, that you would de. 
iver'l ler your lady to me this morning, 
cceed: WM Sor. Hunph ! 
ith n Ancn. Humph What do you mean by humph Pas 
s moſt wy, you ſhall deliver — — ſhort, ſir, we have fav 4 
jou and your family ; and if you dre not civil, we'll un- 
md the rogues, join with em, and ſet fire to 
* dos the man mean? Not part with 
u wife! 


Coun. Ay, garzoon, de man no underſtand ce, 


face." 


zer, | 
nter 
to bet 


Vor. III. 1 
de wh 
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Mrs. Sv. Hold, gentlemen, all things here muft move 
by conſent, compulſion wou'l ſpoil us; let my dear and! 
talk the matter over, and you ſhall judge between us. 

SUL, Let me know firſt who are to be our judges 
Pray, ſir, who are you? 

Sir Cu. I am Sir Charles Freeman, come. to take awt) 
your wife. 


Sul. And you, good ſir? n 
Aim. Charles Viſcount Aimwell, come to take awy Mi 
your ſiſter, 
Sul. And you pray, ſir? 
Axen. Francis Archer, eſqʒ come | | 
Sur. To take away my mother, I hope enth. | 
men, you're heartily welcome; I never met with three { 
more obliging people ſince I was born— And now, wy dex, , 
if you pleaſe, you ſhall have the firſt word. 8 
An cn. And the laſt, for five _ * 
Mrs, Su. Spouſe. | dthe 
Sul. Rib. $1 
Mrs, Svu1.. How long bave we been warry'd? | M 
SUL. By the almanack fourteen months—But by my * 5: 
count fourteen years. M. 
Mrs, Su. Tis thereabout by my reckoning. Sy 
CovunT. Garzoon, their account will agree. Mr 
Mrs.-Su1;. Pray, ſpouſe, what did you _ for? Sy! 
Sr. To get an heir to my eſtate, Mr, 
Sir Cn. And have you ſucceeded ? / Sur 
Sul. No. 19888 
Ax cn. The condition fails of his 5 rny | Mrs 
dam, what did you marry for? SUL 
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Mrs. Su L. To ſupport the weakneſs of my ſex by the 
ſtrength of his, and to enjoy the pleaſures of an agreeable 
ſociety. 

Sir Cn. Are your expectations anſwer'd ? 

Mrs. 80 L. No. 

CounT. A clear caſe, a clear caſe. 

Sir Cn. What are the bars to your mutual content- 
ment ? 

Mrs. Suy,, Ia the firſt place I can't drink ale with him. 

Sv T. Nor can I drink tea with her, 

Mrs, Sul. I can't hunt with you. 

Sv. Nor can I dance with you, 

Mrs. Sv. I hate cocking and racing. 

Sul. And I abhor ombre and picquet. 

Mrs. Su L.. Your ſilence is intolerable. 

SvL. Your prating is worſe. 

Mrs. Su L. Have we not been a perpetual offence to each 
ttherm—A gnawing vulture at the heart? 

Suu, A frightful goblin to the fight. 
Mrs, Sul, A porcupine to the feeling, 
Su. Perpetual wormwood to the taſte. 
Mrs. SUL. Is there on earth a thing we cou'd igree in? 
SUL. Ves To part, 
Mrs, Suu. With all my heart. 
Sv, Your hand. 
Mrs, 80 1. Here. | 

Sui.” Theſe hands join'd us; theſe ſhall part u 
——— 
Mrs. S0 L. North. 
Sur. South, 
Mrs, Sur, Eat. | 
BL, Weſb==Far 28 i the poles aſander. 
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Coun. Begar the ceremony be vara pretty. | 

Sir Cu. Now, Mr. Salſen, there wants 6nly my fiſter 
fortune to make us caſy- | | | 

Sul. Sir Charles, you love your ſiſter, and 1 love her 
fortune; every one to his fancy. 

ARCH. Then you won't refund? 

SvL, Not a ſtiver. 

Ax cn. Then I find, madam, you muſt een go to your 
priſon again. 

CounT. What is the portion? 


Sir Ca. Ten thouſand Tanz is... f | 

CounT. Garzoon, I'll pay it, and ſhe ſhall go home wid 
me. . 

Ack. Ha, ha, ha, French all over Do you know, 
ſir, what ten thouſand pound Engliſh. is ? 

CounT. begar, not jeſtement. 

nen. 7 irs "i a hundred thauſand leres. 

CounT. A hundred thouſand livtes |-—A garzoon, me 
cannot dot your beaiities and their fortunes are both too 
much for me. Fe : ; 2 
Asen, Then I will— This night's adventure bas pror' 
ſtrangely lucky to us AH. For Captain Gibbet in his walk 
has made bold, Mr. Sullen, with you ſtudy, and eſcritore, 
and had taken out all the writings of your eſtate, ill the 
articles of marriage with this lady, bills, bonds, leaſes, 150 
receipts to an infigite, value; took em from him, 480 
deliver them to Sir Charles, 


Gives hi | of od parc 
[Gives him a parcel o dern ke, 


chs Con 
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command my houſe - but my head achs conſumedlj 
Scrub, bring me a dram. 

Arcn. Madam, [To Mrs. Sullen.] there's a country 
dance to the trifle that I ſung to-day; your hand, and we'll 
lead it up. 


Here a DANCE. 


Axcn. Twou'd be hard to gueſs which of theſe parties 
is the better pleas'd, the couple join'd, or the couple 
parted, The oge rejoicing in hopes of an untaſted hap- 
pineſs, and the other in their deliverance from an expe- 
rienc'd miſery. b a 


Both happy in their ſev'ral ſtates we find, 
Thoſe parted by conſent, and thoſe conjoin d. 
Conſent, if mutual, faves the lawyer's fee, 
Conſent is law enough to ſet you free. 


— 


Deſign d to be ſpoke in the Bx a ux Sr RATA EM, 


F to our play your judgment can't be kind, | 
Let its expiring author pity find, 
Survey his mournful caſe with melting eyes, - 
Nor let the bard be damn'd before he dies; 
Forbear ye fair, on his laſt ſcene to frown, 
But his true exit with a plaudit crown: 
Then ſhall the dying poet ceaſe to fear 
The dreadful knell, while your applauſe he hears, 
At Leuctra ſo, the conq'ring Theban dy'd, 
Claim'd his friends praiſes, but their tears deny'd : 
Pleas'd in the pangs of death he greatly thought 
Conqueſt with loſs of life but cheaply bought, 
The diff'rence this, the Greek was one wou'd fight, 
As brave, tho' not ſo gay as ſerjeant Kite. | 
Ye ſons of Will's what's that to thoſe who write ? 
To Thebes alone the Grecian ow'd his bays, | 
You may the bard above the hero raiſe, 
Since yours is greater than Athenian praiſe, 
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Dramatis Perſone. 


Micnes. The old Uncle, 


IsABELLA, His Niece. 


SQUIRE SOMEBODY- 


5421, A captain, in love with 164 2114. 


Freun, His Man. 


Tom JoLT, The Stage-coach-man. 


DoLLrY, The Maid. 


Macanonz, An Iriſhman. 


LANDLORD. 


SERVANTS 


Several Gueſts in the Inn, 


HosTLER» 


The time of Action the 


ſame with the time of Repreſes- 
tation. | 


* 


11 


AC P. 
SCENE, An Ian. 


Eater Fateb with « cloak-hag 80d piſtols 


H EREI Houſe! Where are you all !——Now we've 


ſupp'd, I'll fee if wy maſter's bed be ready: 
Tom, John, Robin, where a plague are ye ?—All deaf? 


AIs ajteqdance io thoſe country inns This is worſe 


thn the Roſe-Tavern after play, the Sun-Tavern after 
change, or the Devil · Tavern after church. 


Enter Dolly, 


DoLL, D'ye call, fir ? | 
Freu. Call, fir? What a plague—Fgad 'tis 4 pretty 


n Hark you, child, do you ſerye travellers upon the 
mad here? N 


Dol L. Ves, fir. 
F:rcn, Kiſs me, then, 


b 


TAG E- OA H. 
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- DoLLl. That's the chamber-maid's buſineſs : D'ye wut 
any thing elſe ?—I'm in haſte. 

FzTcn. What room does 1 my maſter lie in? 

DoLL. The Caſtle, 

FzTCH. And what room do [ lie in? 

DoLL. The Garret. : 

Farc A. Very welſ!)and v what room do you lie in? 

Dor L. Under ye. ; hls. - 
Fre n. Say no more;-——['l] but take a dram to digeſt 
my ſupper :—Lay theſe things in my maſter's chamber, and 
then I'll talk with you in yours. 

DoLL. Are your piſtols charg'd? {Takes the things, 

FzTCu. Yes, yes, we always go charg'd, child: A brace 


of bullets, I'll aſſure you, 
AIR I. Every man takes a glaſs in his hand. 


FzTCn, Every man that would ſtand on his guard, 
Should be loaded with bullets à brace, ; 
Cock and prime, and be always prepar'd 

For a ſudden rencounter, or chace : mY 
- If a ſtout. ſon of Mars ſhould his faulchion wield; 
Or an Amazon bold ſhould diſplay, her ſhield, 

Let him bravely defy, 
And with courage let fly, 
And no doubt but he wins the field. 


— 
. 


AIR II. On Enfield common. 


Derr. Oh, have a care, fir, 
A virgin ſpare, fir, 
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And lay your thund'ring 1 foftly down, 
Your bold attacking, 
Will ſend you packing, N 
And conqueſt will procure but ſmall r. renown 3 j 
Veet if à maiden, 


With troubles laden, 
Shou'd face the danger, ybur ſtout heart wob'd 
' _ *'Your heat and fre Net ee 


Wou'd ſoon expire, 
You'd bardly ſtand the "OPIN quit the field, fir. 
8 a [Exit Doll. 


Enter Captain Baſil, 


Car. What a tedious, tireſome, dull, joltiog vehicle 
n Stage-Coach! We that are in it, are more fatigu'd 
han the beaſts that dra / it, — This unlucky hurt, Fetch, 
at I've got lately, has hindred my riding poſt, and thrown 
ie into this confouuded company A big-belly'd far- 


dore, and a country parſon. 

FeTCH. And a diſbanded captain, :fir, for want of & 
ling lawyer, or a nurſe and 4 m to make up a cle - 
er tage · Coach ſet. 

Carr. Aye, the ſwell'd an Bo plagu'd me yith 
er ſcreming and wry faces; the profound Teague, with his 
valenſe; the quaker with the ſpirit; the whore with the 
ch, and the fat parſon with both. 

Aren. Truly, fir, I pity'd you, for I don't think there 
in the whole company a man of parts, but you aus J. 
CayT, But muſt 1 be tormented, two days more with 
ls coach, before I get to London? | 
Eren. Too true, ſir. 


jer's daughter, an Iriſh wit, a 'canting quaker, a city 


— — 


— rr eo I ne mon 


— 2 


——— 
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Carr. How £99 298 tell? 

Fx ren. No body better, fir; pk ; My father in London b 
an employment about the cog 

Capr. What's his ny ? 

FxTcn+ Sir, he's A very worthy gitizep, that attend 
Bloſſoms-Inn in quality of 4 ticket- porter. he 

Carr. I muſt get to Lopdon ſooner, or 1 ruin my ffi 
name me talk with the coschmad; if it be poſſible | 
wake him ſtretch for me. Call him hither, [Exit Fetd 


AIR III. Muirland Willy, 
How tedious do the moments = 
In expectation of our joy; * 
But haſty time oft ſhakes his glaſs, = 
If pleaſare we employ. / lig 
Too rigid fate, you deal us bliſs Ga 
Swift as rapid torrents flow, | 
But care and apgujſh you diſmiſs, 
Like ſnaile, by creeping flow. 
Paw, here's that Iriſh booby. 


Enter Macahone, ſtarin g about him. 


Mac. Be my ſhoul, tis a brave houſe, ſure the ſhentl 
man of the tavern muſt be ſome perſon of quality 
my dear maſter captain, 1 am your moſt loving and mul 
hongur'd friend. 

Carr. Our acquaintance, fir, is z little too ſhort f 
ſp much familiarity. 

Mac. Our acquaintance too ſhort, dear joy, it 
threeſcore miles long; and by ſhaiat Patrick, 2 
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her) joyful for beidg vob efpecial friend; becauſe I am 
mid we ſhall ned er meet again, 
chr. May 1 crave your name, fr? 
Mie. My name ih Tourtbugh Rautver Macahone, of 
de pariſh of the Curough à Begely, in the county of Tip. 
, eſhquire ; where is my manſion-houſe, for the ind 

' teebiſbrs after init. 
cur. Very well. Aud pray, fir; whit affufrt carry 
you td London? 2 

Mac. No affairs, my dear joy : for I Rave tranfiaed iny 
iſneſs in London before I came there, 
Cart, That's ſomewhat an odd way of doing buſitiets, 
Mac. By my bal, fir, it is the quickeſt way the': I 
il going to London to mike tmy fortune, 
Carr, How, fir ? | | 
Mac, Why, by the law, friend, ot phyfick, or a riiers 
diu wife, or back-$ammon, or any of theſt hohourable 
wrofefſions 3 "tis Ell the ſatne to Macaböne, flit: but E hive 
made my fortune already, by me goſhip't hand. 

eit r. Hol, pray fir Þ 

Mac. Becauſe my dear joy, ou are my intimate friend, 
ud a ſtranger, 1 will &6mmunicite that fecret into your 
mach: the fine lady in the coach, Madam Strowler, is « 
ich merchant's wife in Vinegar-yard, by Drury-laoe, in 
Lindon, and the is fallen in down-right affeQions with me, 
nd treitz me with mighty civility, permitting me to pay 
the reckoning for her in every plaſh. 


* 
. — 


Carr. Honeſi Jenny the player has ſnapt this booby, and 


ttn let her make a hand of him. [Aſide.] Are you ſure 
be t rich Þ PAL {To bim. 


| 
4 
F 
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Mac. By me ſhoul, ſhe ſhew'd me a diamond as big z;4 
potatoe : and, faith, it look'd almoſt as Clear as bab 
and ſhe keeps her flying chariot too, ſhe told me lo here 
and by me ſhoul, I am ſo cunning, that if anoder had tal 
me ſo. 1 had not b-liev'd him. 3 

Carr. gay cunning indeed, fir, 

Mac. © ara < ar joy, we are all ſo; upon my ſhoul let 
an Iriſhman on for macking his fortune: he is as cunning 
as no man alive, But, my dear joy, I wiſh I was after going 
to bed, to digeſt my ſupper :——here are two beds in your 
chamber, and pray, my dear friend, tell me, do you intent 
to lie in *em both ? | 
| Carer. Tis probable, fir, I ſhall uſe but one. 

Mac. Then, fir, with your leave and permiſſion, I ſl 
uſe the t'other:— but pray let me not incommode your 
perſon, if you intend to lie in both the beds. 


Mac, Sir, I am your moſt obliging ſervant. 
Carr. Coxcomb, [Afide, 


Mac. I render you many thanks, [Exit Macahone, 


Enter Coachman and Fetch. 


Carr. Honeſt Jolt, how is't > What ſhall I give thee to 
drink ? 

JouT. Thank you, maſter; what you pleaſe ; here's 
rare Nantz in the houſe. A cogue, or ſo, wou'd do n0 
harm. 


Car r. Here, Fetch, bring us half a pint. 
Exit Fetch. 


Well, Jolt, canſt do a man a kindneſs upon occaſion ? 


—— — —_ ——— — 
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Coachmen are all mighty civil fellows, you know, 


AIR IV. Dame of honour. 


There's ne*er.a Coachman drives a coach, 
But what's an honeſt fellow ; 
At your leaſt beck, we ſoon approach, 
Or when your ſervants bellow. 
We uſe our fare 
With tender care, 
Go faſt, or flow, to eaſe you, 
If maids are kind, 
We know your mind, 
And ſoftly drive to pleaſe you. 


CayT. Are your horſes good? 

JouT. Special good cattle, maſter: a London doctor 
you'd have ſet up his coach with them, if we had truſted 
to the fall of the leaf :=-and but t'other day here, one of 
your ſtock-jobbers hir'd 'em for an election: Ecod they 
tad almoſt got him the place. 


AIR V. Tho! claret be a bleſſing. 


You'll 6nd in ev'ry nation, 
By ſhining gold's perſuaſion, 
A fool is fit, 


[With wealth] to fit, + 
Far higher than his ſtation : 
Be ne'er ſo dull, - 


If purſe is full, 
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Votes will come whene'er they call: 
Tho! the fools 
Are but tools 
For the wiſe to work withal 
Eater Fetch with bratidy. 
Carr. Here, Jolt, pull it off. 
[Gives 2 e brandy, 

Jouk, Your health, maſter, WIr uff, after 
my twelve eggs and a pound of bacon. 

Carr. Well, Jolt, can I be at London by to-morroy 
night ? 

JouT. To-morrow night A je, maſter, (fhrinks] 
if you can fly, 

Carr. See here, Jolt, Ipalls out a parle ]J—My buſneb 
is ſogrefling, a good ſhare of this purſe is thine, if thou 
wilt haſten our journey. 

Jour, If that be all, (drinks all. — ri. done 
We are to be in London the day after to-morrow by tes 
2 clock at night Now, walter, to oblige you, Il be 
there by nine. 

Car r. ls the — mad l tell thee 1 ttt be ther 
tomorrow. 

Jour, Aye, ſo you may, if you can: 'tis a long way 
raſter the rodds are deep, and I won't ſpoil my 
horſes; they're dearer to me, poor beaſts, than my wife ui 


children. h | 
FeTcn. Silly fool! 3 haſt no more ſenſe than the 
horſes; why there's h in that pnrſe to bribe thy very 


maſter, the Duke of tun, und two or three Germ 
princes. 
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JouT, Well, what there's in't, there's in't. [Peeps in 
the empty purie, and throws it down.] What do you prate 
fur? theſe beau footmen are as cock-a-hoop of late, as if 
they had places at court l'm an honeſt man ;—bribes won't 
pals 1'the country now.—beſides, I muſt not baulk my ſtages 
* the inn - kee pers have brib'd me already. 

[Exit Jolt. 

Carr. Well, tho' it kills me, I muſt ride poſt, 

PETCH. But pray, fir, what makes you in ſo much 
haſte ? 

Carr. Why this letter from my miſtreſs, [Reats, 


„My Dear, 

« You've heard I've loſt my dear Mother; my Uncle [to 
* whoſe care I am left] not conſidering your pretenſions, 
is reſolv'd to marry me to another: but what's worle, 
ide old Gentleman has got my writings, and I muſt ſeem 
to comply with his defires: if you would prevent my 
being made a moſt unfortunate creature, fly to my relief, 
my dear Baſil, m all the ſpeed which your love, and 
« my diſtreſs require.“ : 


*« ISABELLA,” 


I'm afraid I ſhall come too late. Run to the poſt-houſe, 
pet us horſes, and we'll mount this moment but whom 
we we here ? 

F:zTCa. Some of the company that came in the London 
nach, that ſupp'd on t'other ſide 0'th* houſe, 


Vox. III. K 


I — — 8 
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r 


— 


— 
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Enter Squire Somebody, bringing a Band- box, with other 
Luggage, a Maſk, and à Fan. 


Sau. Come, Mrs. Iſbel, I've got your things. Bleſs us, 
what a parcel of luggage theſe women carry about 'em; 
and the poor lover here, muſt be ſubject to the flavery of 


band-boxes—— Mrs. Iſbel, why don't you come away=—l'm 
as tir'd as a Scotch Pedlar under his pack, 
| | 
Enter Iſabella. She ſtarts, ſeeing the Captain, 
IsaB. Ha! , 
Sau. Ha! What's the matter, my dear wife that is to 8 
be ? * | 
Is AB. I miſs my watch: I fear I've loſt it in the room 
where we ſupp'd, pray go and ſee. B 
Sau. Aye, by all means, here look to your things; in 
there are ſtrangers about. | 
[Exit Squire, having laid down the things, 
Carr. Ha! what doI ſee? Look, Fetch, is not that 
Iſabella ? | 
Is AB. My dear Baſil ! [They embrace, be 
Carr. My Iſabella! What miracle has brought you (iſ 
hither ? Ih 
Is AB. You receiv'd my letter? 
Car r. There it-is; and it has brought me ſo far in my þ 
Journey to you, f g 
Is AB. My uncle, who knows you only by name, dread- 8 
ing your return to London, has thought fit to hurry me Bar 
down to the country houſe of that blockhead, that I ſent * 


juſt now on a fool's errand, under pretence of loſing m) 
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watch: my uncle is at the bar, hagling with the landlady, 
and is to come up preſently into the room where we lie, 
Now if you can find a way to reſcue me from the old knave 
and the young fool. 


AIR VI. Tell me, tell me, deareſt Creature. 


IsaB, If we loſe the fair occaſion, 
I no more ſhall bleſs thy ſight; 
Bas, Love avert the dire vexation, 
And ſecure my ſoul's delight: 
Is A3. Vain is idle invocation, : 
While our foes their ſtrength unite z 
Bas, Tut we'll mock their combination, 
Flying thro? the ſhades of night, 


But here he comes—he's the ſon of Sir Aminadab Somebody 
in Lancaſhire, 


Enter *Squire Somebody, 


Sov. Gone! gone! no watch to be found: O Lord, 
gentle woman, ſee what your uncle will ſay to you: loſe 
your things ſo aforehand. I won't lend you mine. 

I:as. You need not, fir=for the watch is found again 
had only put it in the wrong pocket. 

Sev. And that's thirty pounds in mine. [ Aſide. 

Carr. Sure I ſhould know that voice and face too. 
dr, are not you related to the family of the Somebodies ? 

Sev. Yes, fir, my father is Sir Aminadab Somebody, 
Baronet, and I am his eldeſt ſon by the firſt venter, Nicede- 
mus Somebody, Eſquire. 


% 
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Carr. Sir, I am proud to embrace the ſon of my old 
Friend, Sir Aminadab, pray, fir, what lady is that with 
you ? 

Sau. Tis only my miſtreſs, at your ſervice, ——— 
We want but a parſon, a wedding-dinner, a pair of 
clean ſheets, and a ſack-poſſet, to ſend us the way of a 
fleſh, 

Carr. Then, fir, upon your account, I'll preſume to 
pay my reſpects to the lady, [Salutes Iſabelli. 


Sau. Sir, you're a very reſpectful perſon.— Well, how 4 
d'ye like her? Won't ſhe make a rare tit for young Some- 
body? She's a little in the dumps at preſent, but we ſhall * 

WI 


dump her out of that. 

CaeT, What, out of humour, and ſo near her marriage? 

Sau. Ay, there was a certain. captain that lov'd her, 
and ſhe lov'd that certain captain. Now, I can't tell ho- 
the devil this fellow had wimbled himſelf into the mother" 
favour, and had got her conſent: but as good luck wou! 
have it, the old woman was pleas'd to go where all old 
women ſhou'd go: and ſo Mr. Micher being a very honeſt 
man, and mighty fit for a guardian; but having a deadly 
averſion to a red coaty—ſtruck up a bargain with the father 
for me, and we're going down to our houſe to take poſſeſſion 
of the premiſſes :!w—ſo this ſcoundrel of an officer is like 4. 
to be diſbanded; and ſhe, forſooth, is vex'd, becauſe ſhe 
can't ſerve under him-———ha, ha, ha, [laughs.] Poor dog 
he's broke of all ſides. 

Carr. Ha, ha, ha, filly fellow; he'II hang him 
ſelf, that's certain; what ſhould ſoldiers do elſe in time c 


peace ? 
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Sau. Ay, my dear friend, I ſhould be glad if they were 
all hang 'd—but for the ſake of the French perhaps you 
may know this ſame captain,—'tis one Baſil, a poor inſigni- 
icant ringleader of fifty rogues ; ha, ha, ha. 

Car r. Baſil! I know him: bloody rogues he led indeed, 

Sau. And he the ſaddeſt rogue of em all ! ha, ha, ha. 

[ Laughs» 


Carr. Ha, ha, ha. [Laughs, - 


IsaB. If you thought this captain overheard you, you 
durſt not talk at that rate. 

Sau. Durſt, ſay you ? Odſookers, I fear neither man, 
woman, nor child z—and I wou'd tell him fo to his face, = 
when my friend ſtands by me here, 

[Shaking the captain by the hand- 


AIR VII. From the Italian, 


Think not to affright 
A man of my might, 
By threatning wounds and ſcars, 
I'll ſwell and look bluff, 
Vapour and huff 
Spite of your bully of Mars. 


1:43 Remember the jeſt 
Beſel the bold beaſt, 
Array'd in the lion's ſkin, 
When ſpite of harangues 
Bruiſes and bangs 
Shew'd the dull coward within. 
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Carr. Softly, madam: my friend Nicodemus Somebody, 
is a perſon whom you ought to regard: —in time you'l 
have no cauſe to complain, 

Sau. Ah, dear fir, you do me more honour than I de- 
ſerve :—but don't you think now that | am much more for 
her turn than this ſame raggamuffin ? 

Carr. There's no compariſon, fir; and I think no body 
can tell better than I. So I can aſſure the lady, this is like 
to be the laſt trouble you ſhall give her. 

Sau. Well ſaid, faith. Ecod, I've got a good friend 
here, and did not think on't. 

Is AB. Aye, but if Bafil were here, he wou'd be too hard 


for you and your friend both, ha 
C Arr. Why, what wou'd you do, if Baſil were here? | 
Is AB. I wou'd run away with him to the next parſon, tak 


and leave Nicodemus here in the lurch. 

Sau. Nicodemus thanks you with all his heart, ——Did hal 
not I tell you now, how ſhe was bewitch'd by this captain? Mi 
the devil's in theſe captains, I believe—cod, I' ve a mind to 
be a captain too. Od ſookers, now I think on't, my dear 
friend, I am captain already of the militia; [and that's: 


\ 
kind of a captain] and do you think that we that pay them, ne 
are not better than they, ? any 

Is AB. Well, but we cou'd do it, fir, and yon never the rop 


wiſer : for while my uncle and you were faſt aſleep, I cou! 
ſteal out of my chamber, fly into Baſil's arms, and be 
ſnou'd have à coach teady to hurry me to London, before 
you were awake the next morning. 
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AIR VIII. Laſt Part of the Dutch Skipper. 


When a lady is fir'd by a hero brave, 
With invention quick 
She will frame a trick 

To cheat a dull fool, and a ſordid knave, 
And fly to her loves defence, 

Secure in their folly ſhe boaſts her ſcheme, 

And ſees them inſult on the fancy'd dream, 
Till ſuffering quickens their ſenſe. 


Sav. Odſookers, ſhe's a cunning jade, for all that: I ſhall 
have a rare wife of her, | 

Carr. Well, well, madam, I underſtand you; we ſhall 
take care of that matter, 

Sau. Aye, aye, ſo we will; my dear friend here, and | 
hall watch your waters,—1'll warrant you-——oh ! here's uncle 
Micher. 


Enter Micher, with a Bill in his Hand. 


Mick. Ha! the cut-throat dogs! here's a bill for you: 
the fat jade at the bar will ſcore her ſelf to the devil, before 
any ſolicitor, taylor, phyſick, or tipple-poifoner in Eu- 
rope. 


AIR IX. O ponder well, &c. 


Mien. This jade will ſcore her ſelf to hell, 
If ſhe ſuch bills does make. 
07, Then get the prieſt that tale to tell, 
And ſhe may warning take. 
[Gives the bill to the ſquire, 
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[Squire reads] For bread and beer, 8+, 10d. — Here's 1: 
much bread and drink as wou'd ſerve the French in Spittle- 
fields for a week. — For a calves head and bacon, 10s, For 
2 boil'd pig and colliflowers, — That I beſpoke, gs. For + 
red herring— that was yours, uncle, ts. For a bottle of 
harts-horn, that was your ſupper, miſtreſs, 7d. Hey. 
day! what's here; —mull'd ſack, dumplins, cheeſe, oranges, 
toaſt and butter, fruit, ſallad, wine, cards, brandy, tarts, and 
tobacco. In all, two pounds, thirteen ſhillings, and three 
pence three farthings———beſides fire, The de'el fire the 


houſe. 
Mick. Well, how ſhall we club this matter? there's the 


old woman that has the king's evil: and t'other that ſtops 
the coach every minute, to go behind a buſh, they won't 
pay as much as we. 

Sav. Ecod, but they ſhall : and for you, miſtreſs, you 
mall pay but a crown, becauſe you eat nothing; and that 
you may not think you're hardly dealt by, I'll fing you the 
{ong that makes it ſtage-coach-law, 


S EM 


ET's ſing of ſtage-coaches, 
And fear no reproaches, 
For riding in one 
But daily be jogging, 
While whiſtling and flogging, 
While whiſtling and flogging, 
The coachman drives on: 
With a hey, geeup, geeup, hey ho; 
With a hey gee dobbin, hey ho; 
Hey, geeup, geeup, geeup, hey ho, 
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Geeup, geeup, geeup, hey ho; 
With a hey gee dobbin, hey ho. 


In coaches thus ſtrowling, 
Who wou'd not be rowling, 
With nymphs on each ſide ; 
Still prattlihg and playing, 
Our knees interlaying, 
We merrily ride : 
With a hey, &c. 


Here chance kindly mixes, 
All ſorts and all ſexes. 

More females than men; 
We ſqueeze them, we eaſe them, 
The jolting does pleaſe then; 
Drive jollily then : 

With a hey, &c. 


The harder you're driving, 
The more *tis reviving ; 
Nor fear we to fall; 
For if the coach tumble, 
We'll have a rare jumble, 
We'll have a rare jurmble ; 
And then up tails all: 
With a hey, geeup, geeup, hey ho. 
With a hey gee dobbin, hey ho; 
Hey, geeup, geeup, geeup, hey ho, 
Geeup, geeup, geeup, hey ho, 
With a hey gee dobbin, hey ho. 
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Mick. Well, now let's go to bed, that we may be the 5 
the ſooner out of this confounded inn next morning, D 
Sau. Well, my dear friend, fir, the beſt friends mui 
part, tho' it be man and wife :—but if you can ſtep home 
with me, 'tis but hard by, about fourſcore and ten miles of, 
and ſtay there a week, I'll make you fo drunk, you ſhad't 


find the way back again in a month. , 

Carr. Sir, you mult excuſe me, I am otherwiſe en- 
gag'd. 

Squ. Good night, fir, . [Exit ſquir, 


Is AB. Good night, fir, 
[Exit with Micher, who hands her of, 
Carr. Your ſervant, madam—— l hope you'll be in; 
better humour to-morrow.— Ha! Fetch, here's fortune 
for you. Now my dear lad run, and at any rate get us ſome 
calaſh, chariot, coach, any thing to burry us to London. 
Fly In the mean time, ll run to my chamber, and get 
every thing ready. [Exeunt ſeverally 


Enter Jolt the Coachman, | 


oLT. Huſh ! mum's the word; there's a plaguy candle 
ſtands in my ſight.— Out, informer, I' ſpoil your peeping— 
the houſe is full, and beds are fcarce, therefore I can't lie 
in my own : ſo good wife at home, by your leave, We 
travellers are forc'd ſometimes to lie two in a bed, —'t; 
main dark: rare driving now in a deep road and a roug} 
way.,———Odſnigs, if Dolly now ſhou'd be {kittiſh, and 
won't let me; I'll Knock at ber chamber door, however; 
and if the door will epen, well ſaid deer, I'll enter: 
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nd if Dolly will do like the reſt of her crew, well ſaid 


AIR XI. Daniel Cgoper, 


The great may fancy as they will, 
Only they have pleaſure, 
The poor man he enjoys it ſtill, 
In a greater meaſure : 
Labour fits us for delight, 
Hunger comes by faſting. 
He ne'er-eats with appetite, 
Whole meal is everlaſting. 


Pox on't, here's a light, "tis not yet right catterwauling 
time —10 I'll ſheer off *till anon. [Exit Jolt. 


Enter Captain with his things, and Fetch with a 
Candle, 


Carr. Well, Fetch? 

irc u. I've done your buſineſs, ſir— I've found in this 
yery inn a calaſh, with four good horſes, that ſhou'd bave 
gone empty to London to-morrow morning. I've agreed 
with the coachman to go with you immediately :—he'll be 
ready. at a whiſtle, 

Carr. That was lucky: and I've got my things here; 


they ſhall lie till Iſabella comes out I wiſh ſhe was 
ere, 


FeTcn, Sir! fir! I think I hear a noiſe ? 
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Carr. Put out the candle then, and let us ſtep into that 
corner; for here we mult wait for her. 
[ Fetch puts out the candle, 


Re-enter Jolt. 


Jol r. Now the coaſt is clear, I have had a ſtrange 
hankering after this ſame Dolly this great while, and for 
her ſake I have ſet up here at the Angel now: if ſhe won't 
be civil, d'ye fee, I'll carry my gueſts to the Saracen's 
head, where I ſhall have the hoſtler to take care of my 
horſes, and the maid to take care of me. Now for her 
door. Y 

Fercn. Ods my life, fir, we've forgot one thing; the 
gate is lock'd up by this time; how ſhall we get out? 

Carr. What ſhall we do? 

JoLT. Huſh ! I hear ſomething.-—Shou'd this be ſome 
rogue now Creeping in to Dolly I'll put a'ſpoak in hi: 


wheel. [ Aſide. 
FeTcn, I've thought on't: the maid's a good tractable 


wench ; ſhe'll do what we'll have her. 

JouT. Will ſhe, Faith, ye dog? ſirrah, 1'll take care of 
that, [ Aſide, 

FeTCn. III knock at her door; for a piece of money, 
III warrant you, ſhe*}] do the jobb. 

JouT, Perhaps I may do pow jobb firſt, you catterwaul- 


ing ſon of a whore. + | {Ald 
FerTcu: Tis well if T *ſcape -2 good dab on the noſe 
here, { Groping about, 


[Jolt ſtrikes him with the but-end of his whip.) Confound 
that poſt ; tis deadly hard, —Her door is on this fide, I'm 
fare, [ Jolt ſtrikes him again.] Ha! what's that ?—anothe! 
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po. ware noſe the third time,—Oh, ſure here's the door; 
[ll knock. [Hits the coachman in the teeth.] Dolly, Dolly; 
Plague on't, ſhe's aſleep, —Sure I'm right. Where's the 
key-hole ?-——Oh, I've found it. [He puts his finger in the 
coach-man's mouth, who bites it.] Oh the devil, the 
devil; help, help, fir! I've got my finger here in a rat- 


trap 


Carr. Where art thou? [Jolt lets his finger go, and 


lays him on with his whip. ] 
Jorr. Gee, gee, gee ho, hey gee ho, 
[As whipping his horſes 
Freu. Murder, murder! help, help! 
Carr. Hold, hold! you dog, or I'll kill you. [Draws. 
Jorr. Gee ho, gee, hey gee ho. [Whips on. 
Frrcn. Murder, murder! help! the devil lays me on. 


Enter Hoſtler with a Light. 


HosT. What's the matter? What's the matter? 

JoLT, Come on, gee, gee ho, my hearts, [Whips on- 

Hos r. What a deuce d'ye mean, maſter Jolt ? 

JoLT. What's the matter? What's all this buſtle for? 

[Yawning. 

HosT, What, are you drunk, or dreaming? 

JouT. What wou'd you have? Where am I ?==Oh, oh, 
is it you, Phil. the hoſtler? odſnigs, I thought I had been 
in bed, 1 dreamt that my coach ſtuck in Hockley the Hole, 
and I was licking my horſes till I made em ſmoke again, 


| beg your pardon, gentlemen, for taking you for my 
beaſts, 
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Enter Dolly. 


Dor. What's the matter here? Are not you aſham'd » WHG® 
diſturb people at this time of night ? 
FeTCH. You're come in good time, child, to ſave thit 
rogue a beating; for now we've other bulineſs—a word with 
you, [Takes her aſide, ! 
Carr. Get ye gone, ſirrah, or I'll cut your ears off, je 0 
dog. [To Jolt.] And you here, with your light, go off, ad ] 
leave us to our buſineſs, [ Jolt retires to the dou, to 
[Exit Hoſtler with light, 
JouT. Odzookers, now they're driving the bargiin 


Ecod, I'll over-turn the coach to-morrow in a ſlough, ts 
cool that dog of a captain's courage in a-puddle, at t 
[ 

AIR XII. The Scotch Tune. C 

ly 


DolLy. Since bribes are faſhions of each day, 
Why then ſhou'd I be out? 
Both high and low the game will play, 
No conſcience makes a doubt. 
Your coin [I'll take but as my due, 
"Tis vales in ſuch a caſe, 
And all well know there's very few 
But tack it to their place, 
CExit Dolly, 


FeTCn. The town's our own, fir; I've given Dolly 
guinea, ſhe conſents, and I've got the key. 

f [Holds the key in his bd . © 

JoLT. The key ! a plague on her lock. Now has the 

minx granted at once what ſhe has deny'd me this twelve: 
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month ; but that guinea is the devil at a key-hole: 1 
warrant it would open a thouſand ſpring- locks in Covent- 
Garden—T'll watch, and ſee what all this will come to. 


[ Aſide, 
. Enter Iſabella with a ſmall Trunk. 
i. les. He ſhou'd be here. Captain. [In a low voice. 
WW Carr. My dear. [ln a low voice. ' 


Jour. My dear! ah the damn'd jade :—ſhe's come out 
to him now. [ Aſide. 


Enter Micher, groping his Way. 


g Mien. Does ſhe walk in her ſleep ? Where can ſhe go 


at this time of night? — I'll watch her. [Aſide. 
Is 43. Captain! where are you? [In a low voice» 


Carr. Here, here. 
Micn, Captain! ſure ſhe can't have her Captain here. 


[Aſide. 
jor r. Odſnigs, they're going to't; but I'll ſpoil their 
ſport. [Aſide. 


[The Captain and Iſabella meet. 
Isas. Come, I'm got out at laſt; and what's more, I've 
got the writings. 


Micher meets the Coachman, they lay hold on each other. 


Micn. Ah, you young baggage, have I caught you? 
obs, lights, here. 
Is AB. Sir, I hear my uncle's voice—Let's loſe no time. 
1 Carr. Let's away, my dear. — Fetch, take up the 
things, [Exit Captain and Iſabella. 
[Fetch taking up the things, drops the key, and Exit. 
Mica, Lights here, lights, 
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Enter Hoſtler with à candle. 


Hos r. What's the matter here again ? 

M1cn. Ha! what the devil, who are you? 

[ Looks on Jol. 

Jorr. And who are you, an that be all? 

Micu, Where's my niece ? ah, you pimp, you're in the 
plot too, Where's that damn'd rogue the captain, 

JoLT. [Aſide.] Your niece! the captain has other work 
in hand: but this is a rare time to quit ſcores with him. [to 
Micher.] If you want the captain, fir, you'll find him i 
that room with his whore. 

Micn. His whore! the dog make my niece bis whore! 
get a conſtable, Help ! a conſtable. 


Enter Squire Somebody yawning. 

Sev. Here, what a devil's the matter? Can't you let ; 
body ſleep among ye. 
Mick. Ab, Nicodemus, we're all undone ! the captain 
here has got away your miſtreſs into that room—and what 
they are doing Heaven knows. 

[Squire goes to the door, and liſtens, 
Sau. Ha! I hear ſome noiſe, I hear fome noiſe within; 
why don't you break open the door, uncle ? 
Mick. Why don't you? 
Sau. She's your niece. 
M1cu. She's your wife, that is to be, 
Sov. I can't tell that now. 
Mic n. A conſtable, let's have a conſtable. 
Sau. A conſtable, a conſtable. [Both together, 
JoLT. I'll run and call up my landlord, he's a conſtable. 

[Exit Jol. 
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[Here one appears at the window; or balcony; and after 
he has ſpoke; another appears on the oppoſite fide, in night. 
caps] 


What's the matter there ? [In a maſculine voice. 
A man may as well fleep in a paper mill, as in one of theſe 
confounded inns, | 

What noiſe is that below ? [Ia a feminine voice, 
ke the people mad ? 


[Here ſevetal people pop out at ſeveral windows and balco- 
nies with night-caps; and cry out all at once in different 
voices. ] | | 


bun zt. Are ye all diſtracted here ? Ie the devil in the 
yople ? What's the matter below? Why do you make 
ach a noiſe? Will no body tell us the meaning of this 
wproar ? 


Sev. Nothing, nothing, miſtreſs; no harm, only a gen- | 


tleman who is making me a cuckold before my time. 


AIR XIII, There was three Lads in London Town. 


ue. la city, town; and country too, 
A cuckold is no wonder: 
'Tis more than any one can dog 
To keep a woman under; . 
Your horns, dear joy, will grace your head, 
And fit you for high ſtation ; 
A wife will ſave your ſoul, when dead; 
And fait you're in de faſhion. 
Yor, III. L 
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Enter Landlord and Jolt, with a Leaver in his Hand, 
Servants. 


LanD, Here, where are theſe people? 

Squ. There, fir, in that room. | 

LAND. Come out here; I charge you in the king's 
name. . 


AIR XIV. An old woman cloathed in Grey. 


Authority hard-head here calls 
A conſtable famous for might, 
I filence all ſquabbles and brawls, 
And ſnore in my chair ev'ry night 
And therefore ſtrait open the door 
And let me your crimes underſtand, 
Or as I'm a ſon of a whore, | 
I'll puniſh you all 10 this hand. 


Why then ſtay where you are in the devil's name,-break 

open the door. [ Jolt breaks open the door, 
Lan», Why don't you go in? 
Jol r. Why don't you go in? You are an officer. 
LAN. Then I command you to go in before me. 
JoLT. Let the *ſquire go in, *tis his buſineſs. 

Sa. Let my uncle go in, *tis more his than mine. 
Mien. Come, we'll all go in; tho” he be a captaia, he 

is but one. | [They all go into the room. 


- Enter Dolly at another Door. 
DouL. What cis they be ſearching for in my chamber; 
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Alk xv. To Chloe the Kind and the Eaſy. 


How wretched were Dolly's condition, 
If under the bed 
Her lover were hid, 
Expecting the hour of fruition ; 
And panting with eager hiſte, 
Inſtead of a whiſpering voice, 
Awak'd by a boiſt'rous noiſe, - 
His heart wou'd ſo beat, 
It wou'd ſurely defeat 
His hopes, tho? the ſtorms are paſt, 


neee Squire Somebody, Micher, &c. 


Sqv. The devil a thing is here, but an old pair of bod- 
dice, a broken-back chair, a quire of ballads, a flock-bed, 
ind a green chamber- pot. 

DoLL. Why, gentlemen, the people that you want are 
gone: they took the key from me, and went out. 

Sau. Gone 1 O ye ſkies, Sic tranſit gloria mundi. 

Mic. Here, here, let's follow em. 


Sau. Aye, aye, horſes, coaches, ſpurs, whips, ſoatter- | 


daſhes; gambadoes; > boots, and faſhoons ;=away, 

Laxp. Hold, hold, gentlemen, what's here? [Landlord 
fnds the key.] The key of the great gate rey muſt be 
in che houſe ſtill, if the maid did not let em out. 

Dor. Not I, upon my word, fir, 

Land. Then they mbſt have dropt the key, and are in 
the bouſe (till, ; 
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Sau. Huzza! bave at em there; ſwords, halbertz, 
quarter-ſtaves, muſkets, pikes, and pocket-piſtols, 
Mien. Find em out, find em out then. 
[Exit Land. Jolt, and Servants 
Why don't you go help em, nephew? 
Sau. I ſtay to keep you company, uncle. 


—— —» ww ws 


Enter Captain, in à Night-gown. ba 


Carr. What's the meaning of all this noiſe ? 

Sau. Ah! my dear friend, ſtand by me now, [Runi te 
the Captain, and embraces and kiſſes him. ] Who ſhou'd be | 
here but that damn'd rogue of a captain that we talk'd of, ly 
and has run away with my miſtreſs, 5 10 

Carr. The devil he did! Apd how will you uſe him 
when he's found ? 

Sqy. Uſę him IAI pump him, I'll ſouſe him, fles bim, 
carbonade him, and eat him alive, 

Carr. But hark ye, fir, don't make ſuch a noiſe; 1 My 
diſturb my.wife. 

Sqv. What, fir! are you married } | 

Cr. Married, and bedded fince be ow. 

Sav. To whom ? 


Eater Iſabella, eee 


Carr, J this lady, fir. 
4 Sau. Uggle Ti 
Mien. Nephew ! 
Speak, you're the older mgn, 
+ 1H Hs Married, it can't be ! how cou'd you. be wurrit 
fo ſuddenly ? 


| of 
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car. Very luckily, fir: we intended, indeed, to have 
jad it done more decently ; but my blockhead dropt the 
key, and being ſtopt that way, we ſaw a light in the mini- 
ſter's charaber, that travelled with me. We went up, and 
found him ſtoaking his pipe: he firft gave us his bleſſing, 
and then lent us his bed. 

Sow. He was 2 very civil gentleman. 

Mica. Sir, this won't 9 upon me,——What evidence 
have you for this ? 


Enter Macahone. 

Mac. By me ſhoul he needs no evidence, for I am one: 
| was call'd to be à witneſs : his man did waken me before 
| was aſleep; and if you will believe no body, you may go 
wand aſk the miniſhter. 


AIR XVI. Under the Green Wood Tree. 


Mac, He needs no evidenſh, dear joy, 

For fait now I am one, | 

1 was awak'd by dat brave boy, [Pointing to Fetch. 
*Fore I to fleep was gone. 

I ſaw de parſon lay de grace, 

In troth now this is true, 
De meat was dreſt, 
And of the beſt, 

And fait be did fall too, 


Carr. And in return, my dear coustry- man, Tu take 


are to do you a ſervice in relation to ur pretended mer- 
of, Wcuuat's wife. * 
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Mien. Then ſince it is ſo, much good may't do you 
with your no- fortune her mother did not leave her x 
groat. | | | 7 

Sau. I am glad on't with all my heart. 

Is AB. Sir, it will appear otherwiſe by my writings, 
Mick. Writings, what writings ? I've no writings of 
yours. 

Carr. No more you han't, fir, for here they are. 


{Shews them. 


AIR XVIL 


C . 1 | 
ig T Thrice happy we by loye and bymen Joyn'd, 


CayT. Souls cementing, 5 
IS A3. Hearts contenting, 
Bo ru. Free and yet confiu'd. 
Car r. While you my faireſt, 
Isa B. You my deareſt, 
Born. Gently rule my mind, 
Carr. No more my abſent fair, 

With jealous dread tormenting; 
IsaB. No more ſhall rivals dare, 

My trembliag heart inveſt. 
Cay r. Cares ever pleas'd and pleaſing, 
Isav. Joys evermore increaſing, 
BoTHn. Swell my tuneful breaſt, 
Carr, With raptures warming, 
I;aB. Charmed and charming, 
Bou. Thou its only gueſt, 
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Mie n. Confuſion! then I know what I have loſt. 4 
Sev. And ſo do I too: I've loft my labour; I've loſt } 
my friend; I've loſt my uncle; and I've loſt my wife. 8 


But ſince the Coach ſuch novelties has bred, 
The 'Squire unmarry'd, and the Captain wed ; 
I'll be reveng'd, and go,. I'll go to bed. 


[ Exeunt Oranes, 


p R OL O GU REI 


H 
3 B 
Spoken upon the Revival of this Comedy, zt 
the Theatre in Lincolns-Inn-Fields, ſome U 
Years ſince, when acted for the Benefit of Ml 
the AUTHOR, V 
A 
Written by Mr. SAmvUEL PHIL1Ps. k 
| v 
; IKE ſome abandon'd miſtreſs of the town, Y 
By long enjoyment itale and nauſeous grown, \ 
A thouſand little cunning tricks ſhe tries, ; BI 
T'appear more tempting in her lover's eyes 3. B 
Studies each hour new arts t'increaſe her charms, D 
' And draw him back to her once lovely arms : T 
| But all in vaio, in vain the nymph does labour, A 
| And racks invention to regain your favour, T 


Nothing will do, ſince you're refolv'd to leave her. 


| This is our caſe; what projects han't we try'd, 

| In hopes you'd ſtick the cloſer to our ſide? 

Both day and night toil'd with inceſſant pains; 

T'increaſe your pleaſures, and augment our gains: 

Nay, when we found we'd nothing here wou'd do, 

We ranſack'd the whole globe to find out new, 
And all for ſuch ungrateful ſouls as you. f 

Do what we cou'd, you left us here alone, 

Our Fate and your unkindneſs to bemoan. 


PROL OGU HL 
To poor Monimia you unpity*d, mourn'd, : 


Her moving ſighs, alas! were all return'd, 
By more piercing, ecchoing, hollow ſound. 


Yet after all th* unkindneſe you have ſhown, 
[Such eaſy fools as we were never known] 
We'd perſevere again, renew our toil, 
Wou'd you but crown our labours with a ſmile ; 
And, as a proof, we here this night preſent you 
With ſomething new, which will, we hope, content you. 
And if at laft, this the ſtray'd town reclaims, 
We're fully ſatisfy'd for all our pains; 
Your once-lov'd ſtage its drooping head ſhall raiſe, 
and from its rival boldly ſnatch the bays. 
Bat yet, if after all you'll not relent, 
But ſtedfaſtly are on our ruin bent, [ 
Don't with the guilty ſlay the innocent. 
To-night, at leaſt, let's your compaſſion ſhare, : 


And out of charity be pleas'd to ſpare 
The half-ſtary'd poet, tho you damn the player. 


E PI L OG uE 


Spoken by Captain Baſil. 


Written by Mr. Puilirs. 


T length, gallants, with whipping, and much flag - 
Sing. 
And ribs moſt ſorely bruis'd by jolts and jogging; = 
Safely ara I arriv'd at th' land of matrimony, 
[A land, I'm told, that flows with milk and honey] 
In which, accompany'd with my loving wife, 
I intend to travel out the ſmall remains of life: 
If Pye miſtook the path, and gone amiſs, 
And *ſtead of th* promis'd land of happineſs, 
Find it a barren, curs'd, uneven foil, 
O'er-run with briars, and not worth my toil : 
How ſhall I curſe the authors of my fin, 
Who with fine gilded words firſt drew me in, 
And ncos'd the cred'lous wretch faſt in the marriage gia? 
Bat all in vain, for there is no relief 
To heal my ſorrows, and correct my grief; 
No pray'rs, no tears can waſh away my crime, | 
Nothing will do, unleſs aloft I climb, 
And fairly rouſe my ſelf a ſecond time: 
Yet that, perhaps, may like the firſt, deceive; 
Therefore let what will come, I'll e'en contented live. 
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If my kind ſpouſe t incontinency is given, 
That's not amiſs, for cuckolds go to Heaven: 
Beſides, of late, a cuckold and a rogue 

Are the two only men who're moſt in vogue. 
To euckoldom the citizens lay claim, 

They, cunning knaves, [ſubmitting all to gain] 
Know *tis the chief ſtep to a golden chain; 
And, I dare ſay, there's not one to be found, 
But firſt wore horns, and then the ſcarlet gown. 
To roguery the courtiers moſt pretend, 

Yet it finds neighb'ring cit no backward friend; 
That, like the other, to preferment leads, 

Then ſure he cannot fail that both paths treads, 
The latter 
As being an officer, I underſtand, 

Knows how to cheat, as well as to command: 
Yet I don't doubt but that my ſpouſe is kind, 
And then too ſoon I ſhall the former ſind. 


SONG on a TRIFLE, 
By Mr. FARQUHAR, 


I, 
Trifling SONG you ſhall hear, 
Begun with a trifle, and ended: 
All trifling people draw near, 
And I ſhall be nobly attended, 
II. 
Were it not for trifles, a few 
That lately have come into play, 


The men would want ſomething to do, 
And the women want ſomething to ſay. 


What makes men trifle in drefling ? 
Becauſe the ladies, they know, 
Admire, by often poſſefling, 


| That eminent trifle, a beau. 


IV. 
When the lover his moments has trifled, 
The trifle of trifles to gain, 
No ſooner the virgin is rifled, | 
But a trifle ſhall part them 232in- 


Bu 


V. 


What mortal man wou'd be able 
At WaiTz's* half an hour to fit ? 
Or who cou'd bear a tex-table, 


Without talking trifles for wit ? 
VI. 
The court is from trifles ſecure, 
Cold keys are no trifles, we ſee ; 


White rods are no trifles, I'm ſure, 
Whatever their bearers may be. 


VII. 

But if yon will go to the place 
Where trifles abundantly breed, 
The levee will ſhew you his grace 


Makes promiſes trifle indeed ! 


vin. 
A coach with fix foot - men bebigd, 
I count neither trifle nor ſin 
But ye gods! how oft do we fipd. 
A ſcandalous trifle within? 


IX. — 


A flaſk of champaign, people think it 
A trifle, or ſomething as bad; 

But if you'll contrive how to drink it, 
You'll find it no trifle, by gad. 


Chocolate Houſe in St. James's-ftreet. 


SON G. 


. 
A parſon's a trifle at ſea, 
A widow's a trifle in ſorrow 
A peace is a trifle to-day ; 
Who knows what may happen to-morrow ? 


XI. 
A black coat a trifle may cloak, 
Or to hide it, the red may endeavour 3 hs | 
But if once the army is broke, | 
We fhall have more trifles than ever. 


| xi. 
The ſtage is a trifle, they ſay; 
The reaſon pray carry along, 


Recauſe at ev'ry new play, 
The houſe they with trifles ſo throng,” 


| XIII. 

But with people's malice to trifle, 

And to ſet us all on a foot, 6 (none 
The author of this is a trifle, 8 | 

And his ſong is a trifle to boot. 
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Edmund Chaloner, Eſq; 


SIR. 


S it is the buſineſs of writing to tranſmit virtue to 

poſterity, ſo 'tis the policy of the pen to make a par- 
ty for its productions, by engaging in their cauſe ſome 
worthy perſon univerſally honoured and beloved, whote 
:dmir'd and eftabliſh'd character may add a value to the 
work, and take off all imputation -of flattery from the 
zuthor, | 

Theſe advantages 1 had deſigned my ſelf before, in a 
piece of another nature, had not your modeſty cautioned 
me the contrary; but I think it injuſtice that one part of 
your character ſhould obſcure the reſt; and tho' 1 muſt 
deſpair of your conſent for what they call a dedication, yet 
| muſt beg your excuſe, if at preſent'I conſult what ſhall 
tun moſt to my own honour, and the intereſt of my bock, 
before your approbation and allowance. But I hope you 
will come to pardon the preſumption, when I aſſure you, 
that my intention is not ſo much a panegyrick upon you, as 
to compliment my ſelf ; and my-own modeſty, nut yours) 
ſhou'd take the offence, 

The great and virtuous actions of progenitors look with a 
two-fold aſpect upon their poſterity ; for when the vices of 
the latter appear in the ſame degree of oppoſition with the 
merits of the firſt, the praiſe of the father becomes a ſatyr 
vpon the ſon : and that coat of arms which was the glotyv 
o one, turns to à ſevere libel upon t'other, But ben the 

Vou, III. [J 
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blood runs in the ſame channel of virtue, as of con ſangus 
nity; when the courſe of the ſtream is as pure and lucid u 
the fountain-head; then may the memory of the paſt, and 
the practice of the preſent: age come boldly face to face, 
where, by a juſt reſemblance of features, the fore - father 
may joyfully own legitimate poſterity. 
This advantage, fir, is yours in perfection, being ſprung 
from an ancient and honourable family, of which merit laid 
| the foundation, and virtue has cemented the ſtructure. 
| | The known bravery of your famous anceſtor Sir Thoma 
Chaloner added more value to the order, than he received 
by the knighthood ; not meanly dubbed by. a court- favourite, 
but on the field of battle, where the voice of war declared 
him noble, before the general made him a banneret. Add 
to this the politick and prudent diſcharge of his honourable 
| embaſſy from Queen Elizabeth to the King of Spain, and it 
will evidently appear how Minerva had an equal ſhare with 
18 Mars in his education; and that his character left us by 
un great ſtateſmin and his intimate friend the illuſtrious Cecih 
| N was juſt to his merit. 
Pietas, prudentia, virtus, 
| Que diviſa aliis, Chalonero junta fuere, 


| This encomium, fir, is lineally deſcended to his poſte- 
| 
[ 
| 
| 
| 
' 
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rity, but with all its circumſtances appears moſt viſibl 
intailed upon you» In vindication of which I ſhalt only 
appeal to the judgment of mankind, and the actions of your 
life; and tho' your modeſty may quarrel with the world fo 
doing you juſtice, yet you cannot give four own behaviour 
the lye.—Sir, there is not a day of your life but will riſe up 
againſt you, and produce in legible. characters the conſtaul 
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ations of your piety, your generoſity, your loyalty, honour 
1nd integrity, to convince. you of your merit whether yo 
will or not. | 

80 that you muſt give me leave te apply the great Bur- 
leigh's verfification to the preſent opportunity, with the 
alteration only of a word. 


Pietas, prudentia, virtus, 
Que diviſa aliis, Chalonero juncta ſuperſunt. 


Another part of your great anceſtor's charaQer I remem - 
ber is thus deſcribed by Mr. Malim—Nam quamvis TmoAvirwp. 


ac variz leQionis fuerat Chalonerus, atilitatem tamen pot ids 
rere, quàm oſtentationem varie eruditionis mihi quzfiviffe; 


videtur. Theſe colours, fir, preſegt you with your own 
picture drawn to the life: your application to books is quali- 
fy'd by an univerſal knowledge of. mankind; and your ac- 
quiſitions by ſtudy are as far removed from pedantry, as your 
experience in the world from the foppery of a traveller. 
The qualifications of foreign countries are ſo naturalized in 
you, that they ſeem rather a genuine tranſmigration from 
your anceſtors, than the effects of your life, with the me- 
deſty of your converſation, ſerves not to-inform us that you 
have ſeen ſo much, but may convince the world that you 
tave choſen the beſt. | 

But we need not have recourſe to France or Italy for 
your improvements; your alliance and daily converfation 
with ſo many of the moſt noble families in England is 
ſufficient to authorize your merit, and finiſh your cha- 
rater, being equally related to their blood and their vir- 
tues. | 
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And now, fir, I come about to my firſt poſition, inferring 
from this a compliment upon my ſelf; I have the honour 
ſometimes of ſharing ſome few hours of that converſation, 
which is ſo much courted by my ſuperiors, and conſequer- 
tially to plume my vanity in this occaſion of acquainting the 


world with my happineſs, ' 


From the mentioning of the honourable Sir Thomas Cha. 
loner, I deduce this advantage, that I make the moſt court! 
addreſs imaginable to poetry, by informing the world, in 
defence of that art ſo much villify'd by ſome, that this great 
ſtateſman and ſoldier, the truſtieſt miniſter to the greateſt of 
queens, and the intimate friend to the wiſeſt of politicians, 
was at the ſame time one of the greateſt poets that ever 
England produced. His ten books de republic4 Anglorum 
inſtavrand4, are ſufficient proofs that the qualifications of 
Virgil are conſiſtent with thoſe of Cato, and that a poetica 
genius has accompanied the greateſt abilities both in court 
and camp, | 

Thus, fir, you ſee that I have avoided the current form 
in pieces of this nature, not loading the modeſty of my 
patron, but heightening the vanity of the author; and by 
commending you, I have flatter'd my felf. 

As the form is new, pray fir, let me intreat you to believe 
the deſign of it novel, it being only ſeat in the capacity and 
and charatter of a familiar letter, and therefore refuſes to 
be receiv'd with the uſual formalities of a mercenary dedi- 
cation, I am, 

SIR, 
Yaur moſt faithful, and 
moſt humble ſervant, 


G. FARA. 


d 
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colledtion of letters, tis dat eiſanble that you 
ſhould have one among the reſt: aud the“ I may witht 


the honour of your aequeintahee, yet be a«ffur'd; there is 
no perſon in the world more willing to oblige yo than your 
humble ſervant. I have heard fuch 4 cliafaQet of your 
honour, your wit, your jullgtnent, your lesfülng, and your 
candour, that I am in a pei fec 3 * tan how Happy 
| ſhall be in your hands. 

It was a good ancient cuſtom with our forefathers, to be- 


zin their prefaces with kind reader: 


old hive reviv'd 


that faſhion with all my heart, and calbd yo courteous or 
gentle reader, as you very well deſerve; barl thoupht the 
ſtyle a little too obfolete for 4 book that I eefign'd ſhou'd be 
2 beau. For you muſt underſtand; fir; that this geatlemuti 
is pan new from top to toe, talks of every thing but teli- 
gion, admires himſelf very much, and his gteateſt arhbition 
js to pleaſe the ladies, But to finiſh his chatacter, he's 
perfectly civil to eyery body he meets; and with « more 
particular and profound reſpe& does he run to kiſs your 


bands, 


He's none of thoſe bully · books that ebme bluff into the 


world, with damme, reader, you're a blockhead if you 


You. III. 


M 
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don't commend me. No, no, ſir— if you like him, 
why you had all the ſenſe that he thought you had 
you diſlike him, you have more ſenſe than he was aware of, 
that's all. 

Beſides all this, he has more manners than to come among 
gentlemen with his taylor's bill in His hand, and to entertaid 
the company with a long preface or inventory of his equip. 
ments; as ſuch a thing coſt ſo much, the work of ſuch x 
part is excellent, the faſhion from Paris and the taylor 3 
Frenchman z you muſt pardon him for that, fir : if you like 
the ſuit, taking it all together, approve his fancy and alloy 
it becomes him, he's your very humble ſervant. 

Moreover, fir, I wou'd have you to know, that this gen- 
tlemen is of ſome circumſtance and condition, and has not 
been engag'd in the ſhifts that ſome late ſparks are put to 
for their habiliments, who ferrit all the wit-brokers in town, 
taking up from ſeveral places, and ſtrut in a ſecond-hand 
finery, patch'd up of the ſcraps and remnants of the eminent 
men of the age. For I muſt tell you, fir, tho? bis cloaths 
be but plain, yet they are his own, taken up handſomely at 
one place, where he may have credit for as much more, 
when theſe are worn out, 

And now, dear fir, let me intreat you to receive him with 
the uſual forms of civility; if you be a courtier you will 
ſhew your breeding; receive him with a ſincere ſmile, ſwear 
to do him all the ſervice you can, and you will certainly 
keep your words you us'd to do. From the city he 
expects more than an ordinary reception, becauſe he is he- 
come one of their honourable ſociety; he is bound to Mr. 
Lintot, and ten to one may ſerve ſeven years in his ſhop, if 
the town don't club to purchaſe his freedom; he expect 
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gvod quarter from the wits and criticks, becauſe he ſets up 
for neither ; beſides, he has ſcatter'd ſome little nonſebſe 
here and there, that they mig ht not be diſappointed of their 
prey. But his greateſt concern is for his entertainment with 
the ladies, reſolv'd however not to complain, thinking it a 
greater honour to fall a ſacrifice to the reſentment of the 
fair, than to live by the approbation of men, Tho? he has 
ſome grounds for a more moderate fate at their hands, be- 
cauſe a great part of the work was firſt defign'd for one of 
that ſex, without any farther conſideratiop of pleaſing the 
world; and from a lady's cabinet to the preſs; and if it can 
but Hons the preſs get back again into the laties cloſets, 
there may it reſt and peace be with it, 

Now, fir, ab we meet good friends, pray let us part ſo; 
| | hate quarrelling mortally, and eſpecially with a perſon of 
) your preſent character and condition; and as you like my 
epiſtolary ſtyle we ſhall ſettle a farther correſpondence, 
t 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
#,+ ln the diſcourſe upon comedy, I muſt beg the reader's 
WA for omitting to mention 4 certain fragment of poetry TY 
written by Ariſtotle, I thank Scaliger for his timely dilco- 


very, but ſhou'd be much more obliged to any body that 
could ſhew me the piece. 
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On the Death of General Schomberg, kill 


at the Boyn. 


A Pir DAR Hex. 


HAT diſmal damp has overſpread the war? 
That victor gives more than the conquer's fears; 
The ſtreams of blood are loſt in floods of teats, 

And victory with drooping wings comes flagging from afar. 


II. 


The Britiſh Lyon roars 
Along the fatal ſhores ; 
Th' Ibernian harp in mournful ſtrains, 

Mixt with the echo of the flood, complains : 
Round whoſe reflecting banks the grieving voice, 
Shakes with a trembling noiſe, 

As if afraid to tell 
How the great, martial, God-like Schomberg fell. 


III. 


Gods ! how he ſtood, 
All terrible in blood, 
Stopping the torrent of his foes, and current of the flood. 
He, Moſes like, with ſword inſtead of wand; 
This redder ſea of gore cou'd ſtrait command z 
But not like Moſes to ſecure his flight, ' 
But ſpight of waves and tides to meet and fight. 
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IV. 


The lab'ring guns oppos'd his paſſage o'er 
With throws tormented on the ſhore, 
Of which delivered, they ſtart back and roar, 
As frighted at the monſter which they bore. 
The furious offspring ſwath'd in curling ſmoak;, 
And wrapt in bands of fire, 
Hot with its parent's ſulph'rous ire, 
And wing'd with death, flies hiſſing to the ſtroke. 


V. 


Like ſome great rugged tow'r, 
The ancient ſeat of pow'r, 
Bending with age its venerable halls 
With old and craggy wrinkles on its walls, 
The neighbour's terror whilſt it ſtands, and ruin when it 
Thus mighty Schomberg fel (falls. 
Spreading wide ruins o'er the ground, 
Wich deſolation all around, 
Cruſhing with deſtructive weight 
The foes that updermin'd his ſeat ; 
Whilſt victory, that always ſped, | 
With tow'ring pinions o'er his qrmy's head, 
Making his bagner ſtill her lure, 
Like Marius's vultures, to make conqueſt ſure 
deeing the ſpacious downfal ſa bemoan'd, 
Ferch'd on the ruias; clapp'd her wing's and groan'd. 
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VI. 


Thus * Iſrael's hero twixt the pillars ot, 
The ne plus ultra of his fate; 
Theſe columns which upheld his name, 
| Much longer by their fall, 
Than thoſe erected ſtrong and tall, 
The ſtanding limits of Alcides's fame. 
He fat depriv'd of fight, 
Like a black rowling cloud involv'd in night, 
Conceiving thunder in its ſwelling womb, 
Big with ſurprizing fate and ruſhing doom: 
No flaſh the ſudden bolt muſt here diſcloſe; 
The lightning of his eyes extinguiſh'd by his foes. 
The foes induſtrious in their juggling fate, | 
Him flaviſhly enchain'd we ſee, 
To what muſt ſet him free, 
And then his cheated keepers captivate, 
He ſhook his chains with ſach a noiſe, | 
The trembling rout, 
Amidſt their joys, © 
Gaz'd all about, 
And heard the real Sampſon in the voice : 
They ſaw him too, twas Sampſon A. 
Who by his thund'ring fall | 
Gave the loud dread alarm, 
Dragging a train of vengeance by each giant arm, 
Their chilling fears did ſuch amazement frame, 
They ſeem'd all ſtiff and dead before the ruin came : 
The ruin l on'y ſuch unto his foes; = + *© 
From thence his glorious monument aroſe ; 


F Sampſon. 
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But time's corroding teeth in ſpight of ſtone 
Has eat thro” all, and even the very ruin's gone: 
But Schomberg's monument ſhall ne'er decay, 
The gliding- Boyn 
Time never can disjoin, 
Nor on its floods impoſe his laws; 
They ſlide, untoucht, from his devouring jaws. 
And always running, yet muſt ever ſtay, 


VII. 4 


Hark ! how the trumpets hollow clangors ſound, 
The army has receiv'd an univerſal wound; 
The death of Schomberg hung 
On every fault'ring tongue, 
Whilſt palid grief did place 
A ſympathizing death on every ſoldier's face: 
- But hold, ye mighty chiefs, 
Suſpend your needleſs griefs, 
And let victorious joy your arms adorn; | 
The mighty warrior's ghoſt 
Upon the Stygian coaſt, 
Your ſorrows, more than his own fate do's mourn. 
He ſcorus to be lamented ſo, 
Moving in ſtately triumph to the ſhades below. 
Behold the ſprites that lately felt the blow 
Of his commanding warlike arm. | 
They ſhivering all ſtart wide, and even more fleeting grow, 
As if their powerful hand, 
That cou'd their groſſer ſhapes alive command, 
Had power to diſſolve their airy form, 
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VIII. 


Then let not funeral plaints his trophies wrong, 
Let ſpoils and pageants march his hearle along. 
And ſhout his conclamaturn in triumphal ſong. 
All baleful cypreſs muſt be here deny'd 

But laurel wreaths fix in their blogming pride: 
For as he conquer'd living, ſo he } congn "ring dy'd. 


* 


Written on G ννʃ . Poems lent to a Lacy, in Imitation 
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E Damon ſends his amorous wy to plead, 
Orinda muſt for Damon intercede :; / 

Me has he choſe 16: move your —_—_— 
Me the ſoft fav'rite of the fofter kind 
Me has he choſe your rigorous breaſt tu move, 
He knows my force in poetry and love. 
Me has he choſe to tell his anxious paig; 
Read me, and read the paſſion of the nes. 5 
Whatever pawer of love my lines can ſhow, 
It falls far ſhort of what he feels for you : 
Where'er Orinda melts in moving firains; 
Think, Czlia think, that Damon thus-complains; 
Whene'er I grieve,-thiak Damon eien for you, 
Pity the ſain that fees ſo humbly ſue : 
This Damon begs, gt begs it too. 


E 
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To the ingenious Lady, Author of the FATAL ParenD- 
SHIP, deſign'd for a Recommencatory Copy to her Play. 


ET others call the ſacred nine to aid 


Their moving thoughts, in moving numbers laid: 
lavoke the fiery God, with all tbe throng, 


That ancient bards itnplor'd to guide their long; 
Whilſt I for nobler inſpiration ſue, 

Scorning their weaker helps, invoking you, 

You, who alone have power our thoughts to raiſe, 
And wing our fancy to attempt your praiſe, 
Nought but your charming beauty can diſpenſe 

A flame ſufficient to deſcribe your ſenſe. 

Whiltt ſo much beauty in your form is ſhown, 

No pen on earth can reach it but your own, 

Go on then, Daphne, Phcebus will purſue. 

His chaſter fires are all enjoy'd by you; ; | 
You zre his fairer nymph, you bear his laurel toa, 
Go on thou champion for thy ſex defign'd, 

And prove the muſes are of female king; 

Let diſtant nations Eogliſh beauties prize, 

As much for charms of wit, as pow'r of eyes: 
Your moving ſcenes the raviſh'd audience drew, 
Raptures we felt, as when your eyes we view; ; 
Such arts were us'd to mix our hopes and fears, 
You made grief pleaſing, and we fair in tears, 
Thus lovers view a miſtreſs's diſdain, | 

And love to lock, tho“ ſare to logk in pain. 

Th' effects of labour'd art your work reyeals, 

Yet a ſuperior art that art cenceals, © 
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Here nature gains, tho* naked thus diſplay'd ; 

Like beauty, moſt adorn'd, whea leaſt array'd. 

Go on then, doubly arm'd, to conquer men; 

Phcebus his harp and bow, you boaſt your eyes and pen. 
All to the firſt, without reluctance yield, 

But your victorious pen has forc'd the field, 


An Epigram on the Riding-houſe in DvBL1N, made into a 
| * 


Chapel of the riding houſe is made; 
We thus once more ſee Chriit in manger laid ; 
Where ſtill we find the jockey trade ſupply d 
The layman bridled, and the clergy ride. - 


To a Lady, being detain'd from viſiting her by a ſtorm, 


\ O poor Leander view'd the Seſtian ſhore, 

Whilſt winds and waves oppos'd bis paſſage o'er; 
More moiſt with tears, becauſe by foods reſtrain'd, 
Than in theſe floods had he his wiſh obtgin'd ;, 

So drown'd, yet burnt within, upoa the banks he lean d; 
Lean'd, begging calms, and as he begging lay, 
Implor'd with fighs the winds, with tears the ſea, 

One would have thought by all theſe mixtures ſent, 
To raiſe a ſecond greater ſtorm he meant. 

Juſt ſo whilſt kept from you by ſtorms I weep; 

The winds my ſighs, my tears augment the deep; 
With flowing eyes I view the diſtant fide, 

The ſpace that parts us doth my ſelf divide. 
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Here's only left the poor external part, 

Whilſt you, where'er you move, poſſeſs my heart, 
Depriv'd of love, and your bleſt fight, I die, 

Whilſt you the firſt, and ſtorms the laſt deny. 


The Lover's Night. 


HE night's black curtain o'er the world was ſpread, 
And all mankind lay emblems of the dead : 

A deep and awful ſilence void of light, 
With duſky wings fat brooding o'er the night; 

The row ling orbs mov d flow from eaſt to weſt, 
With harmony that luil'd the world to reſt; 
The moon withdrawn, the 00zy flocds lay dead, 
The very influence of the moon was fled; 
Some twinkling ſtars that thro* the clouds did Peep, 
Seeming to wink as if they wanted ſleep} *' 
All nature huſn'd, as when diſſoly'd and laid 
In ſilent chaos ere the world was made; 5 
Only the beating of the lover's breaſt 
Made noiſe enough to keep his eyes from reſt ; 
His little world, not like the greater lay 
ln loudeſt tumults of diſorder'd day; 
His ſun of beauty ſhone to light his breaſt, 
With all its various toils and labours preſt ; 
The ſea of paſſions in his working ſoul, 
Rais'd by the tempeſts of his ſighs, did roul 
In tow'ring floods, to overwhelm the whole; 
Thoſe tyrants'of the mind, vain hope and fear, 
That till by turns uſurp an empire there, 

Now raiſing man on high then olunging in deſpair, 
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Thus Damon lies, his grief no reſt affords, 
Till ſwelling full, it thus burft out in words. 
Oh! I cou'd curſe all womanł ind but one, 
And yet my griefs praceed from her alone; 
Was not our paradiſe by woman loſt ? 
But in this woman till we find it moſt, 
Hell's greateſt curſe a woman if unkind, 
Yet Heav'n's great bleſſing, if ſhe loves, we find, 
Oh! if the lov'd, no god the bliſs could tell, 
She wou'd be Heav'n it ſelf, were ſhe not ſo much hell. 
Thus our chief joys with moſt allays are curſt, 
And our beſt things, when once corrupted, worſt, 
But Heav'n js juſt ; our ſelves the idols fram'g, 
And are for ſuch vain worſhip juſtly damn'd, 
Thus the poor lover argu'd with his fate; 
my lia's charms now did his love create, 
That love repuls'd now procppted him to hate, 
Sometimes his arms wou d crols his boſarn reſt, 
Hugging her lovely i image Printed on his bung; 
Where flattering painter fancy ſhew'd his art, 
In charming draughts, his pencil Cypid's dart; 
The ſhadow drawn ſo lively did appear, 
As made him think the 1eal ſubſtagce there: 
Then was he bleſt, all rapture ſtynn'd with joy, 
Exceſs of Menden did his bliſs deſtroy ; 
He thought her naked, loft ad neldag waiſt, 
Within his prefligg arms lay falded faſt; 
Nzy, by the gods, ſhe N there was plac'd : 
Elſe how cou'd pleaſure to luch raptures flow ? 
Th" effect was real then the cayſe was ſo. 
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What more can moſt ſubſtantial pleaſure boaſt, 
Than joy when preſent, memory when paſt ? 
Then bliſs is real which the fancy frames, 

Or theſe call'd real joys are only dreams. 


The Bril, Auguſt the zoth, 1700, New Style. 
Dear SAM, 

O give you a ſhort journal of my ſhort voyage, on 
Wedneſday þ got to Harwich about four in the after- 
noon, and alighted' at one of the cleaneſt, beſt-furniſh'd 
nns in the kingdom; my warrant for the packet - boat coſt 
me half a piece, and to the officers for not executing their 
duty half a crown. This place, like moſt ſea-ports, we 
found extravagantly dear; but to eaſe that inconvenience, 
we were advis'd to get aboard by eleven at night. Here I 
met a gentleman, whoſe company I was very happy in, tho? 
extremely concern'd for the occaſion of his voyage, which 


was an expreſs to the king of the duke of Glouceſter's 
death. This was the firſt news I had of this publick loſs, 


which J had not much time to reflect upon, being ſo nearly 


touch'd on the ſcore of my private concern by a violent 
ſtorm that initnediately came upon us: you may egveſs at 
our circumſtances, when I aſſure you, that our greateft 
comfort was the lightning, that. ſhew'd the ſeamen their 
buſineſs, which otherwiſe they muſt have grop'd for; all 
intercourſe of ſpeech being broken off by the loudneſs of 
the thunder: We had ſach warm work, that I ſometimes 
illow'd it a juſt thought, that ſatan ſhou d be entitled prince 
"of the air; and again, why: tne devil ſhou'd command the 
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artillery of Heaven, I cou'd not ſo well comprehend, f 
ſupported my ſelf with the thought, that Providence had no 
deſign upon me, but that this tumult of the elements wa 
their manner of exprefling their grief for the loſs of hi: 
highneſs; or that they were angry at Mr. r for 
bringing ſuch unwelcome news into their dominions, and 
for making a property of them to ſpread it abroad, By thii 
kind of poetical philoſophy I bore up pretty well under my 
apprehenſions, tho? never worſe prepar'd for death, I muſt 
confeſs, for I think I had never ſo much money about me 2! 
a time. We had ſome ladies aboard that were fo extremely 
ſick, that they often wiſhed for death, but were damnadly 
afraid of being drown'd: but as the ſcripture ſays, ſorrow 
may laſt for a night, but joy cometh in the morning ; the 
weather clear'd up with the day, the wind turned welterly, 
and in a few hours I was going to ſay, we ſaw England out 
of ſight. All Thurſday we had a freſh gale and cold chick- 
ens; our wine went about at a ſtrange rate: for our ſtomachs 
ebb'd and flow'd like the element. On Friday morning we 
made the coaſt of Holland, a ſtiff gale and the ſea runs high, 
I was mightily pleaſed to view the continent, you! may be 
ſure; but as I ſtood upon the poop peruſing its firſt dppear- 
ance with my perſpective, I had ſuch a rebuke for my curi- 
oſity by a great ſea, that took us fore and aft, that I was 
ſeaſon'd for a Dutchman immediately, Whether this be : 
compliment of ſalutation uſually paid to ſtrangers, or that 
the Batavian out-guards took me for a ſpy upon their fron- 
tiers, I ſhall leave the ſkipper to determine. In ſhort, by 
working of a ſtaunch ſhip, and the ipfluence of a ſtaunch 
proverb in favour of the Old Baily Bar, we got over the Bar 
at the Maeſe; and the Dutch wave has clear'd my eye-fight 
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o an error that we Britains are very fond of, that the 
Thames is the fineſt river in the univerſe; for I can aſſure 
you Sam, that the Rhine is much beyond it, as a pair of 
urs before a ſculler, let all the Tritons between Chelſea and 
kichmond argue never ſo loud to the contrary ; tho? in one 
fort of traffick upon that part of the Thames we exceed the 
whole world, both for the quantity and cheapneſs of the 
ummodity; and I believe the ſtore-houſe for this kind of 
aple, including the play-houſe and the Roſe, may contend 
vith moſt marts in Europe. 

This day at eleven we landed at the Bril, and here I have 
1 {mall taſte of this republick, that makes ſuch a noiſe in 
the world y fancy, in re ſpect of expeQation, has gene- 
ally been ſo fruitful, that the deareſt part of my hopes has 
frequently ended in diſappointments; and 1 bave ſeldom 
found things come up to aulwer the idea that I have uſually 
ſam'd of their excellence; but here I muſt confeſs the 
reality exceeds the ſhadow, and I am pleasꝰd once in my life 
t» find a thing that can afford me ſubſtantial pleaſure in the 
enjuyment, l have read much of this place, fancied more, 
jet all falls ſhort of what 1 ſee. 

At my firſt entrance into this town, I made one diſcoveryy 
which | believe has hitherto eſcap'd moſt traveliers, vis · 
That the Dutch are the greateſt beaux in the world, only 
vith this difference from the gentlemen at White's, that 
their fiaery is much more noble and ſubſtantial; I never knew 
the faireſt, fineſt, fuli-bottom wig, moſt nicely fix'd on the 
moſt veautiful block in the fide-box, look half ſo genteel as a 
Dutch canal with a ſtately row of flouriſhing trees on each 
ide, and ſome twenty beautiful bridges laid a-croſs it, 
vithin fixty or ſeventy paces one of another. I never knew 
valet, and a barber with razors, tweezers, perfumes, and 
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waſhes, work half ſo hard upon a gentleman's face, thitf 
deizn'd a conqueſt on a birth-night, as I have ſeen a luſt 
Dutch woman with a mop and warm water ſcrub the marbles 
and tiles before the door, till ſhe has ſcout'd them brighter 
than any fop's complexion in the univerſe. No firſt rats 
beau with us, drawn by his fix before and fix behind, Jolling 
luxuriouſly in his coach, 4ppears half ſo gallant, as a Jolly 
Skipper at the ſtern of his barge, with a furr'd cap like 
rays about his head, the helm in his hand, and his pipe in 
his mouth, with liberty ſeated in one whiſker, and property 
in t'other; and in this ſplendor making the tour of half 2 
dozen fine cities in a day, without either qualm of the 
ſpleen or twinge of the gout. Such à perſon I take for i 
beau of the firſt magnitude, who ſcorning to be lugg'd by 
beaſts as fellows are to Tyburn, can harneſs the winds and 
waves for his equipage; and improving on the works of 
Providence, make the univerſal elements (air and water) 
ſubmit to his private compoſition of advantage and diverſion, 
To ſee the wind work in his ſails, and play with his pen- 
dants, muſt certainly afford more ſubſtantial and pure fatiſ- 
faction, than the whince of a horſe or the crack of 4 codch- 
whip. 

In ſhort, dear Sam, I am not ſo bigoted to derheftick 
cuſtoms, as not to approve what is admirable here; and yoy 
muſt pardon me, that I have thrown up the prejudices of 
nativity with my beef and pudding as I came over, and 'tis 
no ſmall part of my preſent wonder, why we ſhould call the 
Dutch a flovenly fort of people, finte to the eye, which 
miſt determine that circumſtarice, they are much more 
gaudy than that nation we ſo mimick and admire, and with 
this advantage, that they are gay without levity, and fins 
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beyond foppery. Why we ſhould mention the Dutch with 
contempt, and the French with admiration, is a ſevere 
ſatyre upon the Engliſh judgment, when the bravery of the 
former attract the admiration of men, and the pageantry of 
the latter draw only the eyes of women: but our Engliſh 
ladies are ſo very fine, that we are very willing to pleaſe 


them, and thus are drawn into this unreaſonable prejudice; - 


but we ought to take care, that by being thus particular 
ſlaves to our reſpective miſtreſſes, we ben't drawn at laſt 
into univerſal bondage to a maſter, The French have taken 
no ſmall pains of late years to render themſelves agreeable z 
they treat us like a miſtreſs, do every thiog that they fancy 
will pleaſe us, till they bring us at laſt. to act whatſoever 
hall pleaſe them. But this is no news; and I think it a 
little improper to tell you an Engliſh ſtory from a place 
where you may expect ſome foreign entertainment. I have no 
more to ſay at preſent, but that I am juſt going for Rotter- 
dam, anddeparting from a Scotch houle here, where nothing 
of that country is to be f und but the landlord ; for the rooms 
are a paradiſe for cleanlineſs, but the hoſt is a rogue for his 
reckoning. I have got ſuch a heap of filver out of a piſtole, 
45 upon a handſome counter might give credit to à banker; 
and J can aſſure you, that while I have a brother to thas 


piſtole left, you ſhall not ſee, 


Your friend and ſervant. 


Vor. III. N 
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Leyden, October rg, 1906, 

Dear S AM, 
H E uſual excùſe of gentlemen abroad for neglecting 
their friends at Home is, that new ſets of different 
objects continually entertaining us with changes of adtnitz- 
tion, the ideas of our old acquaintance are by degrees worn 
out by the acceſſion of the new: but this kind of forget- 
fulneſs were too ſevere a charge upon the merit of my friends 
and my own gratitude, both which I wilt chooſe to main- 
tain; and T leave it to your charity to make me an excuſe 
for my ſilence. The truth is, I have had a very tedious fit 
of ſickneſs, which had almoſt ſent your friend a longer jour- 
ney than he was willing to undertake at preſent ; but now 
being pretty well recover'd, I can only inform you in gene- 
ral, that evety day ſurprizes me with ſome agreeable object 
or other; and T find very much to my wonder, that the 
accounts I have had of this country are very different ftom 
the obſervations that may be made upon the place. Some 
general remarks there are undiſputably certain, as that 
nothing can parallel the Dutch induſtry, but the luxuty of 
England; and that the money laid out in the taverns it 
London, in purchaſing diſeaſes, would victual the whole 
United Provinces very plentifully at their wholſome courſe 
of diet; that the ſtanding-army maintained by the Dutch 
for their ſecurity againſt a foreign force, are not half {6 
expenſive, as the fifty thouſand lawyers kept by our civil 
factions in England, for no other uſe, but to ſet us continu- 
ally by the ears; people, like the Jews, that are tolerated 
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is all governments for the intereſt of the publick, while 
their main dri:t is to enrich themſelves, and who by their 
gettines and cunning have brought their riches and practice 
to a proverb, The lawyers here put the queſtion only; 
whether the thing be lawful ? and upon application to the 
ſtatutes, the controverly is immediately determined. But 
dur caſuiſts at Weſtminſter diſpute not ſo much upon the 
Kgality of the cauſe, as upon the letter of the law, and 
make more cavils on the meaning of the words that ſhould 
determine juſtice, than upon the equity of the allegations, 
contended for by the parties; and the bulk of our laws 
hive loaded juſtice ſo heavily, that 'tis become a burthen 
to the people, who in regard of their ſufferings in this kind 
ſhould borrow an appellation from phyſick, and be called 
patients rather than clients. | 

Another thing worth conſideration in reſpe& of the laws 
in Holland, is this; none but honeſt men make eſtates by 
their practice z for the ſiding with the wrong party brings 
the lawyer into contempt, and lays him under a ſevere re- 
rrehenſion, either of ignorance in his buſineſs, or knavery 
to the people: hence it comes to paſs that injuſtice, not 
foding a patron to ſupport its cauſe, is forced to remove to 
neighbouring country, where the wrong fide was never 
known to make its aſſertor bluſh; where the eloquence of 
$—re, and the impudence of S—— are plauſible pre- 
tences for patronizing injuſtice, and abuſing the client: but 
there are bravoes in all parts of the world, that will take 
money for cutting of throats, whether there be grounds or 
not for the reſentment, 

So much for the law, now for the goſpel, Sam. I think 
Holland may contend for the catholick church with any part 
Europe, becauſe it is more univerſal in its religion, than 
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any country in the univerſe. "Tis a pleaſant thing to ſee 
Chriſtians, Mahometzns, Jews, Proteſtants, Papiſts, Ar- 
menians and Greeks, ſwarming together like a hive of 
bees, without one ſting of devotion to hurt one another; 
they all agree about the buſineſs of this life, becauſe x 
community in trade is the intereſt they drive at; and they 
never joſtle in the way to the life to come, becaule every 
one takes a different road. One great cauſe of this ſo ami- 
cable a correſpondence and agreement, is, that only the 
laity of theſe profeſſions compoſe the mixture; here are no 
ingredients of prieſtcraft to ſour the compoſition ; pulpits 
indeed they have, but not like Hudibraſs's eccleſiaſtick 
drums that are continually beating up for volunteers to the 
alarming the whole nation. Here is no intereſt of ſects to 
be manag'd under the cloak of gaining proſelytes to the 
truth; nor ſirengthening of parties by pretence of reclaim» 
ing of ſouls; every ſhepherd is content with his own flock, 
and Mufti, Levite, Pope, and Preſbyter are all chriſtians in 
this, that they live in unity and concord, 

"Tis a ſtrange thing, Sam, that amongſt us people can't 
agree the whole week, becauſe they go different ways up- 
on Sundays: this is to make the Lord's day a ſower of diſ- 
ſenſion, and religion (which is call'd the bond of peace) to 
be the brand of diſcord and combuſlion : but we have ſome 
preachers that think themſelves inſpir'd with the ſpirit, 
when they are really poſſeſs'd by the devil; the fervency of 
whoſe zeal diſmiſſes congregations with heats and heatt- 
burnings of ſpirit, and blows up the coals on the altar to ſet 
their neighbours houſes on fire; the efficacy of the pulpit 
is ſufficiently ſhewn in the praQtice of the congregations. 
No people in the world are ſo full of notional principles of 
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faith; and to what purpoſe the following inſtance ſhall ſhew 
you. Two gentlemen of my acquaintance, one a devout 
hearer, at Covent-garden church, and the other a violent 
ꝛealot for Doctor Burgeſs's meeting, met one evening at 
Tom's Coffee-houſe, and wou'd adjourn to the Fleece Ta- 
rern, to diſcourſe upon ſome point of doctrine manag'd that 
Sunday by their reſpective miniſters. The drawer brought 
'n 4 bottle of new French, and the diſſenter introduc'd 
rredeſtination : after two or three hearty glaſſes, the diſpute 
gew pretty warm, and the quotations of the fathers and 
the texts of ſcripture made ſuch a noiſe, that two wenches 
that uſually ply upon thoſe ſtairs, over-hearing the buſtle, 
took them for a couple of Levites, and ſo made account to 
bolt them in, and fell their Mackarel, the fervency of the 
| argument was preſently abated upon the appearance of the 
; ladies, and a topick of a more familiar nature aſſum'd; til 
both being pretty well convinc'd of their opponent's fire 
and fancy, the whores were diſmiſs'd, and predeſtination 
te · aſſun d; the argument grew warmer, as the diſputants 
ew fuddled: in ſhort, they diſputed themſelves ſtark 
drunk, drew their ſwords to decide the controverſy ; and 
had not one Mr. Fern come in, 'twas great odds that pre- 
teſtination had not ſent one to the devil, and tother to the 
rallows, But they parted friends at Jaſt, and ſaid one to 
vother, 1 am ſorry at my heart, dear friend, that you won't 
go to Heaven my way. And lo away he reel'd to a bawdy- 
houſe. Now the moral of the fable is this: if the divines 
inſtead of their ſpeculative theology, had preach'd that day 
2 thundering ſermon againſt drunkenneſs and fornication, 
is probable that the faith of theſe gentlemen had been 
de' er the leſs fortify'd, and their good works much more 
improv'd, 
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Bat I beg your pardon for this digreſſion; I was going to 
ſay that, excepting a few general remarks, ſome of which 
I have mention'd, the accounts we have of this people 
are very lame, and ſometimes exactly oppoſite to the truth, 
I ſhall mention one or two particulars that I found very 
obvious, | 

We have a notion in England that the Dutch are very 
great drunkards; whether this aſperſion ariſes from ſome 
people's confounding the High-Dutch with the Low, or that 
there is a {ottiſhneſs in their miens and complexions, I can't 
determine; but this I can aſſure you, that the report is as 
falſe, as ſhou'd I aver, that the people in London are the 
moſt chaſte and ſober gentlemen in the world. Tis true 
indeed they will take off a topping glaſs of brandy, but that 
is only what is abſolutely neceſſary to moderate the moiſture 
and coldneſs of their conſtitution, and us'd in ſuch à quan. 
tity by the meaner ſort only, who living continually in the 
water, myſt require an allowance to fortify themſelves 
againſt the chilneſs of their habitations; for you muſt 
know that whole families, men, women and children, live 
cont inually in boats, and have no more tenement on dry- 
land than a Thames ſalmon; but notwithſtanding this 
incumbent neceſſuy of their taking a cup of the creeture, 
I never have ſeen ſince I came into this country but one 
Dutch-man drunk; and altho' his impertinence was no more 
than is naturally incident to any body in his condition, yet 
the Whole boat, full of people, to the number of ſixty 
© perſons, ſhew'd the greateſt averſion imaginable to his cir- 
cumftances, except two or three jolly Engliſh men that 
made very good ſport with his humour; and had not we, 
with ſorne French gentlemen, protected his carcaſs, his 
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wuntrymen wou'd have ſous'd him in the canal very heartily 
for his debauch. 

As the laborious life of the inferior fort requires an ex- 
hilarating giafs, ſo the ſame neceſſity both as to time and 
charge ſecures them from exceſs: and for their gentry they 
ire indeed ſociable in their own houtes.;z but were it not for 
ſtrangers, all places of publick entertainment muſt conſe- 
quently fall; which is the greateſt argument imaginable for 
the ſobriety and temperance of a people 5 whereas tis very 
well known, that if the very taverns in London, with ſeven 
or eight handſome churches, and one or two of our inns of 
court, (all which we could well enough ſpare) were but 
handſomely ſeated on the banks of a river, they would 
make a figure with ſome of the moſt remarkable cities in 
Europe. This indeed is a noble argument of the riches of 
England ; but whether our luxury [pringing from plenty, or 
the temperance of Holland, the effect of neceſſity, be the 
happier ſtate, is a queſtion that I want leifure now to de- 
termine. 

Another account we have current among us, that there 
ze vo beggars in Holland; that they are very careful in 
employing the poor. That their manufaQures require a 
great many hands is moſt certain, but ocular demonſtration 
is too ſtrong a proof againſt all their induſtry; and I'm apt 
to believe, that the order of mendicants is of a very late 
inſtitution, elfe ſo. viſible a falfity cou'd never put this trick 
upon trave lers. Whether their late expenſive wars have 
ruin d more people than their manufactures can-employ, or 
that the poverty of the Spaniards in the neighbouring Ne- 
therlands, have by degrees infected the meaner fort, I han't 
te poſitive z but nothing is more certain, than that a well- 
Gſpos'd chriſtian may find as many objects of charity here 
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3s in any part of England, if we may judge of their want, 
by the fervency of their ciies. 

I do believe that the cbarity of the Dutch is no great en, 
couragement to beggars z which is the reaſon ( conceive) 
why the poor flock all to the higb-ways and track- 
ſcouts, where the opportunity is good for application to 
ſtrangers. 

From theſe, and ſome other ſuch like particulars, I found 
it matter of ſpeculation, how the generality of the Engliſh 
nation being io near neighbours to this ſtate thou'd be fo 
very ſhort in their knowledge of the manners and conſtitu- 
tion of this people; but this ] may pre ſumę to proceed upon 
the following accounts. 

Moft of our Engliſh that viſit this place, are either 
young gentlemen that come abroad to travel, or mer- 
chants that make a ſhort trip upon their own private con- 
cerns. | 

'Tis the uſual way with the firſt of theſe to take Holland 
en paſſant, either going. or coming; and being youthful 
ſparks are fo fond of their finery at Paris, and delicacy of 
Rome, that they han't leiſure, forſooth, to dwell upon the 
ſolidity of this place. France and Italy. are their provinces, 
and Holland their inn upon the road; they lye for a night) 
and away the next morning, | 

They can tell you, perhaps, that the Dutch manner of 
travelling is very commodious ; that the Hague is a pretty 
village, Amſterdam a fine city, and that the people are 4 
parcel of heavy, dull, unconverſable creatures, and fo they 
leave them. Nothing can reliſh more of old Eng land than 
this peremptory declaration. I would williogly underſtand 
how gentlemen can make a true eſtimate of the wit 200 
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;ngenuity of a people, when they don't. ſtay to make one 
acquaintance in the country, nor can ſpeak one ſyllable of 
their language. 

Moſt of our young nobility and gentry travel under the 
| tuition of French governors, who however honeſt in their 
intentions of ſerving their pupils, are nevertheleſs full of 
their moy meme z and from the prejudice of birth and edu- 
cation, like all other people, are moſt inclinable to the 
manners, language, dre ſs and behaviour of their own na- 
tion; and though perfectly ſkilled, perhaps, in the accom- 
plihments that compoſe what we call a fine gentleman, yet 
tis probable they may fall ſhort in thoſe qualifications that 
are abſolutely neceſſary to an Engliſhman, in reſpect of the 
intereſt of his country, and of theſe I take the Dutch lan- 
guage to be none of the moſt trivial, For at the preſect 
juncture, which renders it not only oure, but the intereſt 
of Europe, that we ſhould be well with theſe people, it 
were not unneceſſary that our amity ſhould be linkt with 
private friendſhips and correſpondence, as by publick league: 
and alliances. An inſtance of which is very vilible to our 
prejudice in the habitudes and familiarity contracted by our 
young gentlemen at Paris, which, without all diſpute, js 
ene great reaſon for the influence retained by that court, 
not only over our faſhions and behaviour, but which is ex- 
tenfive alſo to matters of more weighty con:<quence, inclu · 
ding even our councils, laws and government. 

The ſecond ſort of people that make a turn into thig 
country, are our merchants, whoſe ſpeculation is limited by 
a few particulars; their affairs not extending to the policies 
of ſtate, nor the humours of the people, they are ſatisfied 
to mind their buſineſs only, and to underſtand the encou- 
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ragernent of trade, the prices and cuſtorns upon goods, the 
value of ſtock, and the rates of exchange: thcir converſa- 
tion lies chiefly between the ſtore-houſe and the broad-fide, 
and that in one or two cities at moſt, where their correſ- 
ponents are reſident. So that all the account we muſt 
expect from theſe perſons, muſt only relate to their trade in 
general, or to ſome particular branch of it, which is uni- 
verſally underſtood already through the intercourſe of our 
dealing, and neither ſo improving to our polity, nor ſatis. 
factory to the curious. But even among their encourage» 
ments of trade io univerſally known and admired, as the 
advantageous ſit uation of their country, their natural pro- 
penſity to navigation, the lowneſs of their impoſts, &c, 
yet by an odd accident I came to underſtand one policy in 
their trading conſtitution, which I have never hitherto met 
with in any verbal or written account what ſoever. The 
matter was thus in all its circumſtances. 

One day wpon the Exchange at Rotterdam, I caſually 
met a gentleman, who ſome time ago lived ore of the 
moſt conſiderable merchants in Ireland, and about ſome four 
years ſince, by great loffes at fea, was forced to fly his 
country in a very mean condition, I put him in mind of his 
misfortunes by a favour he once conferred upon me of 2 
bottle of claret and a neat's tongue, at launching of a new 
fhip that he hed built in Dublin; which veſſel (bottom and 
goods all his own) was unfortunately loft the very firſt voy- 
age. The gentleman ſeemed very ſenſible of his misfor- 
tunes, but withal told me, that he ſtill had à glaſs of wine 
and a tongue at my ſervice, if 1 would come and ſee him at 
his houſe that evening. I made him a viſt, and found to 
wy no ſmall ſurprize, an handſome houſe, neatly furniſhed, 
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excellent meat, and as good Burgundy as ever joyed the 
heart of ran. l took the freedom to aſk my merchant how 
z bankrupt ſhould come by all this, in anſwer to which he 
fave me the following account of his affairs. 

The Dutch. fir, (aid he) have a law, that whatever mer- 
chant in any part of Europe, Who has had any conſiderahle 
traſfick with this country, whoſe honeſty is apparent by bis 
former accounts, and can prove by ſufficient teſtimony, that 
his loſſes and misfortunes, are not chargeable upon his jg» 
norance nor extravagance, but purely thoſe of unfortunate 
chance, above the reach of human prevention; that then 
ſuch a merchant may repair to them, have the fieedam 
of any (ea-port in the ſtate, have a ſapply of whatever 
woney he's willing to take up; out of the publick revenue, 
upon the bare ſecurity of his induſtry and integrity; and 
all this upon the current intereſt, which is ſeldom above 
four per cent. 

Purſuant to this (continued the gentleman) my qualifica- 
tions for this credit being ſufficiently teſtified, I took up 
here two thouſand pound ſterling, and in two years have 
gained H*Yy per cent. So that by God's afliſtance, and my 
own diligent endeavours, I queſtion not but in a few years 
I ſhall be able to ſhew my face to my creditors, return to 
my country and there live in ſtatu quo. | 

Here are two points remerkable enough: a charitable 
aQion to relieve diſtreſſed ſtrangers, and a policy of ſtate 
for the intereſt of the republick, which you may ſoon dif 
cover by repeating the conditions. His honeſtly muſt bo 
manifeſt from his former accounts, bis ſufficiency in buſineſs 
apparent from His precedent manner of dealing, hjs miſ- 
fortunes ſuch as were above human prevention, as by ſtormg, 
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pirates, or the like; but above all, he muſt have ſome con- 
fiderable traffick with this country, there's the clincher, 
the utile, the greateſt encouragement imaginable for all 
foreigners to trafſick with this nation, and for the moſt in: 
genious traders, who are not always the moſt fortunate, to 
ſeek a reſidence among them: and what a life. and vigour 
theſe two circumſtances may add to the trade of a nations 
the flouriſhing condition of this people is the moſt ſufficient 
witneſs, 

Now, Sam, I have tired you moſt certainly, for I am 
weary myſelf, and we are ſeldom the ſooneſt tired with our 
own : the gravity of my ſtyle you muſt impute to the air of 
the country, and the length of my letter to a very rainy 

day that has kept me within; and to excuſe the matter, it 
ſhall coſt you nothing, for I ſend it by a gentleman, who 
can aſſure you that what | have laid is true. I ſhall at lealt 
conclude with a truth, that J am, 


Dear SIR, yours, &c. 


An EPILOGUE ſpoken by Mr. Wilks, at his firſt Appear» 
ance upon the Engliſh Stage. | 


S a poor ſtranger wrecked upon the coaſt, 

With fear and wonder views the dangers paſt; 
So I with dreadful apprehenſions ſtand, 

And thank thoſe powers that brought me ſafe to land, 
With joy | view the ſmiling country o'er, 
And find, kind Heav'ns! an hoſpitable ſhore. 

"Tis England this your charities declare, 
But more the charms of Britiſh beauties there ; 
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Beauties that celebrate this iſle afar, 

They by their ſmiles, as much as you by war, 
True love, true honour, here I can't fail to play 
duch lively patterns you before me lay. 

Void of offence, tho' not from cenſure free, 

| left a diſtant iſle too kind to me, 

Loaded with favours I was forc'd away, 

Cauſe I wou'd not accept what I could never pay. 
There I cou'd pleaſe, but there my fame muſt end, 
For hither none muſt come to boaſt, but mend, 
Improvernent muſt be great, ſince here I find, 
Precepts, examples, and my maſters kind. 


A PROLOGUE on the propoſed Union of the two Houſes. 


Ow all the world's ta'en up with ſtate affairs, 


Some wiſhing peace, ſome calling out for wars. 
Tis likewiſe fit we ſhou'd inform the age, 


What are the preſent politicks o'th' ſtage : 

Two different ſtates, ambitious both, and bold, 
All free-born ſouls, the new houſe and the old, 
Have long contended, and made ſtout eſſays, 
Which ſhou'd be monarch, abſolute in plays; 
Long has the battle held with bloody ſtrife, 
Where many ranting heroes loſt their life; 

Yet ſuch their enmity, that e'en the ſlain 

Do conquer death, riſe up, and fight again, 
Whilſt from the gallery, Box, the pit and all, 
The audience look'd, and ſhook its awful head, 
Wond'ring to ſee ſo many thouſands fall, 

And then look'd pale to ſce us look ſo red. 
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For force of numbers, and poetick ſpell, 
We've rais'd the ancient heroes too from hell, 
To lead our troops; and on this bloody field, 
You've ſeen great Czfar fight, great Pompey yield; 
Vaſt ſums of treaſure too we did advance, 
To draw ſome mercenary troops from France; 
Light-footed rogues, who when they got their pay, 
Took to their heels —illon and run away, 
Here you have ſeen great Philip's conqu'ring on, 
Who in twelve years did the whole world o'er-run ; 
Here has he fought, and found a harder job, 
To beat one play houſe, than ſubdue the globe : 
All this from emulation for the bays, . 
You lik'd the conteſt, and beſtow'd your praiſe : 
But now (as buſy heads love ſomething new) 
They would propoſe an union Oh, mort-diey, 
If it be ſo, let Cæſar hide his head, 
And fight no more for glory, but for bread. 
Let Alexander mourn, as once before, 
Becauſe no worlds are left to conquer more. 
But if we may judge ſmall from greater things, 
The preſent times may ſhe w what union brings, 
Vou feel the danger of united kings. 
If we grow one, then flav'ry muſt enſue 
To poets, players, and my friends to you, ; 
For to one houſe confin d, you then muſt praiſe 
Both curſed actors and confounded plays. 
Then leave us as we are, and next advance 
Bravely to break the tye *twixt Spain and France. 
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10 the Death of a Lady's Sparrow, in Imitation of Catullus 
for his Leſbia's. 


OURN all ye muſes, mourn ye nymphs and loves, 
Mourn all ye woods, mourn all ye trees and groves, 

Weep all ye ſtreams; ye foreſt fade and mourn, 

Your well-lov'd bird muſt ne'er again return. 

Let the dull air ne'er de ſerene again, 

Let all the winds with loudeſt ſighs complain; 

The once bleſt winds, whilſt they cou'd bear away 

His charming notes, and with his feathers play. 

How ſhall I grieve, or how bewsil his death? 

None fit to ſing, that wants his tuneful breatft : 

like the melodious ſwan prepar'd to die, 

He ſhou'd himſelf have ſung his elegy. 

Ye wiog'd choriſters, come here and fing, 8 


Lament his death; ſweet flow'rs and bloſſots bring, 

To ſtrew his grave with beauties of the ſpring: 

dweet was his voice, well were his notes beloy'd; 

His careſul miſtreſs witty his tunes he moy'd, 

Oft bas he ſung upon the floww'ry plain, 

Bat ne'er, alas! like wrerched'me in vain. 

ound her alone the pretty bird wou'd fly; 

Chirp to the fair, and in her boſom lie; 8 | 
Her boſom, fairer than the (ver ſky : 

There did the wanton play, and there wes bleſt, 


And there alone he made his-downy neſt; ; 


All her diſcourſe to him he underſtood, 
And kindly anſwer'd with what voice he could, 
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Upon her head oft wou'd he flutt'ring move, 

And ſpread a living canopy above; 

Ten thouſand pretty things ſhew d his officious love. 
Oft as ſhe walk'd, when ſhe began to ſing, 

With her own breath he fann'd her from his wing ; 
Then would he pluck the daiſies here and there, 
And to her hands the bluſhing preſents bear. 

The wood he ſcorn'd, and choſe with her to dwell, 
Her fingers did all boughs by far excel. 

Ye winged Choriſters, come here and ſing, 

Lament his death ; ſweet flow'rs and bloſſoms bring, 
To ſtrew his grave with beauties of the ſpring. 

For ah! he's gone, his pleaſing ſports muſt ceaſe ; 
He's gone, alas! and now no more can pleaſe ; 
Still is his voice, and till his ſtiff ning wing, 

He ne'er again muſt to his miſtreſs ſing. 

See his deep grave by mournful Cupid made, 
Himſelf cloſe by in a ſad poſture laid, 

Breaking his golden arrow, late his ſpade; 

Around his grave let circling Fairies play, 

Dance the whole night, and ſcarce depart by day. 
Let all things grieve, Selinda's ſparrow*s gone; 
Selinda's ſparrow, ſo belov'd alone, 

For him the tender virgin mourns and cries, 

For her dear ſparrow ſhe laments and ſighs, 

Sworn to be bury'd there, whene'er ſhe dies, 

Then ſhall the wing'd choir flock here and ſing, | 
Lament her death; ſweet flow'rs and bloſſoms bring, 
Do ſtrew her grave with beanties of the ſpring. 
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On the Dea Tun of the late Quzen, 


Hilſt Heav'n with envy on the earth look'd down, 
Saw us unworthy of the royal pair, 
And juſtly claim'd Maria as its own, | 
Yet kindly left the glorious William here : 
The Heav'n and earth, alike do in the bleſſing ſhare; 
He makes the earth, ſhe Heav'n our great allies, 
And thu! we mourn, ſhe for our comfort dies; 
Nor need we fear the raſh preſumptuous foe, 
While ſhe's our ſaint above, and he our king below, 


&A 3:0 &:40 
I. 
ELL me, Aurelia, tell me pray, 
How long muſt Damon ſue; 
Prefix the Lime, and I'll obey, 


With patience wait the happy day 
That makes me ſure of you. 


| 


II. 


The ſails of time my ſighs ſhall blow, 
And make the minutes glide; 

My tears ſhall make the current flow, 
And ſwell the haſtniog tide, 


Vor. III. 0 
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The wings of love ſhall fly ſo faſt, 
My hopes mount ſo ſublime, 

The wings of love ſhall make more haſte 
Than the ſwift wings of time. 


The Aſſignation. A SONG. 


HE minute's paſt appointed by my fair, 
The minute's fled 
And leaves me dead 
With anguiſh and deſpair, 


II. 


My flatter'd hopes their fight did make 
With the appointed hour; 

None can the minutes paſt o'ertake, 
And nought my hopes reſtore. 


III. 


Ceaſe your plaints, and ate no moan z 
Thou fad repining ſwain 

Although the fleeting hour be gone, 
The place does til] remain. 
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IV. 


The place remains, and ſhe may make 
Amends for all your pain; 

Her preſence can paſt time 0'ertake, 
Her love your hopes regains 


An Er1GRAM, 


ANS vitam panis, nobis dans gaudia vinum, 
Omnia dans aurum, ſunt pretioſa nimis: 
Nil commune bonum eſt, at res eſt flebilis alt'ra 
Dans, eſt communis fœmina ubique, nihil. 


In Engliſh thus : 


ATURE's chief gifts unequally are carv'd 
It ſurfeits ſome, while many more are ſtarv'd: 
Her bread, her wine, her gold, and what before 
Was common good, is now made private ſtore, 
Nothing that's good we have among us common, 
But all enjoy the common il! a Woman, 


To a Gentleman that had his Pocket pick'd of a Watch 
and ſome Gold by a Miſtreſs, 


A Burleſque Letter. 


M ſorry, Sam, thou'rt ſuch a ninny, 
To let a wench rob thee of a guinea. 
And thus to ſpend and loſe your cobbs, 
By laviſh op'ning both your fobbs ; | 
Q 2 
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You're fairly fobb'd to let her get all, 
Both one and allo t'other metal. 

Your work was on a pretty ſcore, 

You dug the mine, ſhe found the ore. 
The devil take the cunning whore. 
You lily laid her down to reſt her, 
And on the bed the found a teſter, 
Your watch too, Sam, (theſe men of power 
Muſt lye with doxies by the hour) 

A minute's time did that command ; 
Then her's, it ſeems was minute hand. 
She wound you up to her own liking, 


Then ſtole the watch while you were ſtriking. 


Then think not, fir, that you're undone; 
What's wound ſo high, muſt next run down: 
In revelling time, you thought no fin, 

To play a game at in and in, 

I wonder tho* you did not wia for't : 

Since that you were fo fairly in for't : 

But what deſtroy d you in a trice, 

She held the box, you ſhook the dice: 

The devil was in the dice then ſurely, 

To loſe when you play'd ſo ſecurely, 

And three to one was lay'd ſo purely, 

But what's the worſt of all miſhaps, 

You dread, they ſay, ſome after-claps : 

If that be ſo, my deareſt Sammy, 

You'll curſe, and bid the devil damn ye. 
The fruits of wild oats which you ſcatter, 
Is nothing elſe but barley water : 

The ſeed-time's good, you know my meaning, 
But faith the harveſt's only gleaning. 
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You will revive, the p & expire; 

Then riſe like Phenix from the fire. 

The metal's ſtronger that's well ſolder'd, 
And beef keeps ſweeter once 'tis powder'd : 
$ farewel, Sam, and may you ne'er want 
Such a true faithful humble ſervant, 


Take heart however, *tis my deſire, ? 


May the fourth, from temple inner, 
The poſt's going opt, I in to dinner, 


Grays inn, Wedneſday. 


NIS a preſumption to imagine, that ycu have thought 
my letters worth the keeping, and yet a greater 
pelumption to expect you ſhou'd now return them if you 
ne kept them ſo long; but | hope the deſign will partly 
excuſe my requett : I have promis'd to equip a friend with 
ifew letters to help out a collection for the preis, and there 
ue none | dare ſooner ex poſe to the world than thode to you, 
tecaule your merit may warrant their ſincerity, and becauſe ! , 
jour ladyſhip was pleas'd to commend them : this makes me 
magine, madam, that they have ſtill ſecur'd a place in 
your cabinet, tho* the unworthy author cou'd merit no 
wm in your heart; whence I may infer, that they may 
ie ax acceptable to you in print as in my manu cript; but 
jou have a mind to ſecure trophies of lo poor a conqueſt, 
| hall be proud to return them as lvon as ever they arc 
va9.crib'd ; for which I now pawn my word and honour, as 
lacerely as 1 once did the heart of, 


Madam, 


Your moſt humble ſervant. 


> 
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Tueſday morning, one ſtocking on, 
and t'other off. 


Have had your letter, madam, and all that I underſtand 

by it, is that your hand is as great a riddle as your 
face; and 'tis as difficult to find out your ſenſe in your 
characters, as to know your beauty in your maſk; but! 
have at laſt conquer'd the maidenhead of your writing, a: 
{ hope one day I ſhall that of your perſon; and I am ſure 
you han't loſt your virginity, if the lines in your com- 
plexion be half ſo crooked as thoſe in your letters, I te- 


turn your compliment of advice in the ſame number of par- 


ticulars that you were pleas'd to ſend me. Firſt, if you art 
not handſome, never ſhew a face that may frighten 27 
that admirer which your wit has engaged. Secondly, never 
believe what à gentleman ſpeaks to you in a maſk: for 
while the ladies wear double faces, 'tis but juſtice that our 
words ſhould bear a double meaning—laſtly, you muſt never 

adviſe a man againlt wandering, if you defign to be his guide. 
You tell me of ſwearing to a koown lye : I don't remember, 
madam, that I ever ſwore I lov*d you; tho' I muſt confel 
that a little lady in a half mourning mantua and a veep 
mourning complexion, bas run in my head ſo much ſince 
Monday night, that l'm afraid, The will ſoon get in my 
heart: but now, madam, hear my misfortune. 


The angry fates and dire ſtage-coach, 
Upon my liberty iacroach, 

To bear me hence with many à jag, 
From thee my charming dear incog. 
Unhappy wretch ! at once who feels 
O'erturns of hack and fortune's wheels, 
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This is my epitaph, madam, for now I'm a dead man; 
and the ſtage-coach may moſt properly be call'd my hearſe, 
bearing the corps only of the deceas'd F r; for his 
ſoul is left with you, whom he loves above all womankind ; 
by whom you may judge of the height of his paſſion ; * 
he cares not one farthing for your whole ſex, as I hogs to 
be ſaved, 


Thurſday 11 o'Clock, 


OPEEP is child's play, and *tis time for a man to be 
B tir'd of it, I went yeſterday to Bedlam upon your 
mad aſſignation, ſtay'd till ſeven like a fool, to expect one, 
who, unleſs ſhe were mad wou'd never come. | begin to 
believe that they are only wiſe that are there, and we poſ- 
ſeſs'd that put them in; they at leaſt have this advantage 
over us lunaticks at liberty, that they find pleaſure in their 
frenzy, and we a torment in our reaſon. I was ſe tir'd 
with walking there fo long, that I could not bear the fatigue 
of putting off my cloaths, but ſat up all night at the ta- 
vern; ſo that your letter is but juſt come to my hands, 
wheo, like Prince Prettyman, I have one boot on and t'other 
off, Love and honour have a ſtrong battle, but here comes 
my friend to claim my engagement, ſo love is put to the 
rout, and away for Eſſex immediately ; but a word of advice 
before we part. Pray conſider, madam, whether your good 
or ill ſtars have uſually the moſt aſcendant over your incli. 
vations, and . accordingly proſecute your intentions, of cor- 
reſponding with me or not ; wou'd you be advis'd by me, 
jou wou'd. let it alone; for by the uneaſineſs that my ſmall 
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converſe has already rais'd in me, I gueſs at the greater 
diſturbance of being farther expos'd to your charms, unleſs 
I may hope for ſomething which my vanity is too weak to 
enſure. Fortune has always been my adverſary; and | 
may conclude that woman, who is much of her nature, 
may uſe me the ſame way; but if you prove as blind as ſhe, 
you may, perhaps, love me as much as ſhe hates me, My 
humble ſervice to your two ſiſter fairies, and ſo the devil 
take you all. 


If you wil! anſwer this—you may, 


Eſſex, Friday morning. 


HAVE been a horſeback, madam, all this morning, 

which bas ſo diſcompos'd my hand and head, that [ 
can hardly think or write ſenſe; the poſture of my affairs 
is a little exlraordinary i ia ſome other parts about me; for 
my iaddle Was very unealy : the hare we hunted put me in 
miad of a miſtreſs, which we muſt gallop after with hazard 
of breaking dur necks, and after all our pains the pu's may 
prove a witch a! the long run. I have had no female in my 
company ſince Jleft the town, or any thing of your ſex to 
entertain me: for your Eſſex women, like your Eſſex 
calves, are only butchers meat; and if I muſt cater for my 
ſelf commend me to a pit partridge, which comes pretty 
cheap, rd where | base my choice of a whole cory; 
how well J love this kind uf meat you may gueſs, wheo | 
aſſme you, that I have purely fed upon your idea ever ſince, 
which hes ſtuck as cloſe to me as my ſhirt; which by the 
way I han't ſhifted ſince I came into the country; for clea® 
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linen is not ſo modiſh here as a lover might require, I 
receiv'd juſt now an impertinent piece of banter. from an 
angry fair; ſhe ſays, I pawn'd my ſoul to the devil for the 
great ſucceſs of my play. But her ladyſhip is thus angry 
becauſe I would not pawn my body to the devil for another 
lort of play, of which I preſume the lady to be a very com- 
petent judge; I ſhall diſappoint her now, as formerly; for 
| will ſet her raging mad with the calmneſs of my anſwer : 
beſides, madam, there is nothing can put me out of humour, 
that comes by that poſt which brings me a line from you 
tho' I muſt tell you in plain terms, that I begin to have but 
2 mean opinion of your beauty; for were it in the leaſt 
parallel to your wit, the number of your other conqueſts 
wou'd raiſe your vanity above any correſpondence with a 
perſon whoſe chief merit is his indifference. 


Grays-inn, Wedneſday morning. 


HE arguments you made uſe of laſt night for ſtill keep- 

ing on your maſk I endeayoured to refute with reaſon 3 

but that proving ineffeQual, I'll try the force of rhime, and 
ſend you the heads of our chat in a poetical dialogue betwee 
you and J. : 


You. - 
Thus images are veil'd which you adore; 
Your ignorance does raiſe your zeal the more, 
JI. 


All image-worſhip for falſe zeal is held; 
Falſe idols ought indeed to be conceal'd. 
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You, 


Thus oracles of old were ſtill receiv'd, 
The more ambiguous, ſtill the more believ'd. 


But oracles of old were ſeldom true ; 
The devil was in em ſure he's not in you. 


You, 


Thus maſqu'd in myſteries does the Godhead ſtand, 
Phe more obſcure the greater bis command, 


1, 


The Godhead's hidden pow*'r wou'd ſoon be paſt, 
Did we not hope to ſee his face at laſt, 


* * 


You. 


You ate my flave already, fir, you know, 
To ſhew more charms wou'*d'but increaſe your woe; 
I ſcorn an inſult” to a conquer'd' foe, 


T am your ſlave, tis true; but ſtill you fee 

All flaves by nature ſtruggle to be free, 

But if you wou'd ſeeure the ibubborn prize, 

Add to your wit the fetters of your eyes; 

Then pleas'd with thraldom would I kiſs my chain, 
And ne'er think more of liberty again. 


| 
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Sunday, after Sertnon. 


Came, I faw, and was conquer d; never had man more 

to ſay, yet can I ſay nothing; where others go to ſave 

their ſouls, there have I loſt mine; but I hope that divinity 

which has the juſteſt title to its ſervice has receiv'd it, but l 

will endeavour to ſuſpend thoſe raptures for a moment, and 
talk calmly, 

Nothing upon earth, madam, can charm beyond your 
wit, but your beauty; after this not to love you, would 
proclaim me a fool; and to ſayl did when I thought otherwiſe, 
would pronounce me aknave : if any body call'd me either, 
I ſhould reſent it; and if you but think me either, I ſhall 
break my heart. You have already, madam, feen enough 
of me to create a-liking or an averſion; your ſenſe is above 
your ſex, then let your proceeding be ſo likewiſe, and tell 
me plainly what I have to hope for. Were I to conſult my 
merit, my humility would chide any ſhadow of hope; 
but after a fight of ſuch a face, whoſe whole compaſition 
is a ſtnile of good nature, why ſhould I be ſo unjuſt as to 
fuſpe&-you of cruelty ? let me either live in London and be 
happy, or retire again to my deſert to check me of my vs» 
nity that drew me thence ; but let me beg to receive my 
ſentence from your own mouth, that I may hear you ſpeaks, 
and ſee you look at the ſame time; then let me be unfortu- 
nate if I can, 


If you are not the lady in mourniag 
that ſat upon my right hand at 
Church, you may go to the devil, 
for I'm ſure you're a witch. 
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Madam, 


F I han't begun thrice to write, and as often thrown a- 
way my pen, may I never take it up again; my head 

and my heart have been at cuffs about you theſe two long 
hours, Says my head, you're a coxcomb for troubling 
your noddle with a lady whoſe beauty is as much above 
your pretenſions, as your merit is below her love. Then 
anſwers my heart, good Mr, Head, you're a blockhead; [ 
know Mr. F r's metit better than you; as for your 
part, I know you to be as whimſical as the devil, and 
changing with every new notion that offers: but for my 
ſhare, I am fixt, and can ſtick to my opinion of a lady's 
merit for ever; and if the fair can ſecure an intereſt in me, 
Monſieur Head you may go whiſtle. Come, come, (an- 
ſwer'd my Head) you Mr. Heart, are always leading this 
gentleman into ſome inconvenience or other; was it not 
you that firſt jntic'd him to talk to this lady ? your damn'd 
confounded warmth made him like this lady, and your buſy 
impertinence has made bim write to her, your leaping and 
ſripping diſturbs his fleep by night, and his good humour by 
day: in tort, fir, | will hear so more on't; I am Head, 
and I will be obey'6—you lie, fir, replied my heart, (being 
very angry) I am Head in inatters of love, and if you don't 
give your conſent, you ſhall be forced; for I am ſure that 
in this caſe all the members will be on my fide. What ſay 
you, gentlemen Hands? oh (ſays the hands) we would not 
forego the tickling pleaſure cf touching a delicious white 
ſoft ſkin for the world. Well, what ſay you, Mr. Tongue? 
zounde, fays the lingueſt, there is more extaſy in ſpeaking 
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three ſoft words cf Mr. Heart's ſuggeſting than whole ora- 
tions of Seignor Head's: ſo I am for the lady, and here's 
my honeſt neighbour Lips will ſtick to't, By the ſweet 
power of kiſſes that we will, (replied the lips.) And pre- 
ſently ſome other worthy members ſtanding up for the heart, 
they laid violent' hands (nemine contradicente) upon poor 
Head, and knocked out his brains. So now, madam, behold 
me as perfect a lover as any in Chriſtendom, my Heart purely 
dictating every word I ſay; the little rebel throws it ſelf into 
your power, and if you don't ſupport it in the cauſe it has 
taken up for your ſake, think what will be the condition of 
the Headleſs and Heartleſs, 


FARQUHAR, 


Monday, twelve o'clock at night. 


IVE me leave to call you, dear madam, and tell you 

that I am now ſtepping into bed, and that I ſpeak 
with as much ſincerity as if I were ſtepping into my grave; 
ſleep is ſo great an emblem of death, that my words ought 
to be as real, as if 1 were ſure never to awaken; then may 
| never again be bleſt with the light of the ſun, and the joys 
of Wedneſday, if you are not as dear to me as my hopes of 
wiking in health to-morrow morning; your charms lead 
me, my inclinations prompt me, and my reaſon confirms 
me, 

Madam, 
Your faithful, and 
Humble ſervant. 


My humble ſervice to the lady 
who muſt be chief mediator 
for my happineſs. 
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Madam, 


= order to your ladyſhip's commands, I have ſent you my 
1 thoughts upon your too weighty maxims of amorou; 
policy——if we fly they purſue, and enjoyment quencies 
love: but I ſhall run a greater hazard of your diſpleaſure 
by my obedience, than I ſhouſd by the neglect of your com- 
mands ; theſe. ſubjects leading me into more gravity than i; 
well coofitent with my on inclinations, or the peruſal of 
a fair lady. But to the buſigeſs. 

To examine rightly how far theſe female maxims are i, 
force, we mult diſpoſe mankind into a diviſion, which [ 
think hitherto has eſcap'd the Logicians; to wit, the men 
of idleneſs and men of buſineſs. Under the firſt branch of 
which diftintion is reducible a great ſhare of the world, 
and eſpecially that which compoſes the character of what 
we call the beau monde; for to make them all of a piece, 
we muſt give them a F WP name too. 

The pradice of theſe gentlemen, I muſt confeſs, has 
gone a great way to aſs theſe maxims for authentick, and 
have ſufficiently authoriz'd the ladies to ſtick ſo firmly to 
their principles; but would they conſider 4 little upon 
what a ſcurvy foundation theſe topicks are grounded, 
they would damn the doctrine for the ſake of the 2. 
dorers. 

Theſe idle gentlemen (begging their pardon for ſo fami- 
har an epithet) ſhould ſhew the ladies what a difference there 
is between modiſn intriguing and true love; for theſe ſparks 
make intriguing their buſineſs, and love only their diverſion, 
They viſit their miſtreſs as they go to the park, beaauſe it 
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the mode; and continue to ſolicit her favour, not thro? 
the impulſe of paſſion, but becauſe they have nothing elſe 
todo, Some other motives there are to engage theſe ſparks 
in the purſuit of a fair lady: as for inſtance 3 upon the ſur- 
rey of his rent-roll the lover finds two or three thouſand a 
year ſtil! anmortgaged, ſends down immediately to his ſtew- 
ard to ſcrew up his tenants to due payments, and concludes 
with Money conquers all things: a potent proverb, I muſt 
confeſs, to back bis reſolution, But here, conſider madam, 
what it is that purſues you; not the gentleman, but fidlers, 
maſquerades, jewellers, glovers, milliners, hir'd poets, with 
the confuſed equipage of all their reſpeQtive trades, the 
devil a dart of love is in the whole bundle, no more than 
there is in the ſtraw and oats that keeps a horſe for New. 
Market; here are only two beaſts to be back'd one for plea» 
ſure, and t'other for profit; I will feed one for the plate, 
and paper the other for my own riding. | 

A ſecond life to his purſuit is his vanity ; the beau having 
received a repulſe over night, ſteps to his glaſs in the morn- 
ing, and ſurveying his charming ſhape, ſdeath (ſays he) 
why ſhould I deſpair of ſucceſs ? blood, I'm as pretty a fel. 
1" 2s another, but I think my calves are a little of the 
lrgeſt, Ah, that's it, ſhe did not like my drefs yeſterday, 
—Here, boy, reach my blue coat, I'M tye my eravat wit 
x double knot to day, and wear the buckles of my garter, 
behind, Thus while this foppiſh fancy can invent any par. 
ticular change or whimſey in his dreſs, his hopes are nou- 
id d by an abuſive preſumpt ion, that the ladies are ſmitten 
by ſuch bagatel impertinence. Here indeed, madam, the 
firſt maxim, if we fly they purſue, is in force, but upon 
ſcurvy terms, for the continuation of ſuch à coxcomb's 
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addreſs is the greateſt ſatyr upon the ſex; and a woman of 
true ſenſe, rather than be plagu'd with ſuch a follower, if 
there were no other way, ſhould give him her perſon to be 
quit of his company ; for here I dare be ſworn your ſecond 
maxim will hold, that enjoyment quenches love : for theſe 
gentlemen love as they hunt, for diverſion, as I ſaid before; 
and no ſooner is one hare ſnapt up, but they beat about for 
another. Beſides, madam, tis but a modeſt preſumption, 
that theſe men of -pleaſure and idleneſs muſt have an ingre- 
dient of the fool in their compoſition, which cannot reliſh 
the true and laſting beauties of a fine woman; they can. 
not make a true eſtimate of her ſenſe, her conſtancy, her 
ſeveral little kind and endearing offices, which can only 
engage the affections of a man that truly underſtands their 
value, 

This brings into my conſideration how far theſe maxims 
may be applicable to your correſponding with the latter part 
of the diſtinction, which I called the men of buſineſs; by 
which I underſtand men of ſenſe, learning and experience, 
and call them men of buſineſs, becauſe I would exclude 2 
parcel of flaſhy, noiſy, rhiming, atheiſtical gentlemen, who 
arrogate to themſelves the title of wit and ſenſe, for no 
other cauſe but the abuſe of it. Such muſt be ranked with 
the firſt ſort of lovers, for they are the idleſt of mankind: 
neither do I confine the character of a man of buſineſs to 
the law, the church, the court, trade, or any particular 
employment; I intend it a farther latitude, and incluſive of 
all thoſe, who deriding the fop, and deteſting the debauchee, 
have laid down to themſelves ſome certain ſcheme of ſtudy, 
in any lawful art or ſcience, for the benefit of the publick, 
or their own private improvement, 
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Upon this foundation we may rationally conclude thg 
aCtions of ſuch men to flow directly from the operations of 
their reaſon, But here, madam, without doubt the ladie, 
will interrupt me.—Hold, fir, (ſay they) we abſolutely deny 
that love and reaſon are conſiſtent; from which it follows 
that your men of buſineſs have no bulineſs here. 

I am very ſorry, madam, in the firſt place, that the qua- 
liication which muſt recommend a man to a fair lady, muſt 
debaſe him ſo near the level of a brute, and deprive him of 
that divine ſtamp by which he is diſtineuiſh'd from the beaſts 
of the field, What an affront is this to your ſex, that one 
muſt no ſooner begin to admire a woman but he muſt ceaſe 
to be a man; and that the glory which a lady receives by 
the plurality of her adorers ſhould depend only upon the 
eſteem of ſo many irrational creatures! No, no, madam, I 
am too much a courtier, to let this vulgar calumny and 
ſevere reflection upon your ſex paſs unexamined, 

I ſhall therefore make bold to ſay, that this very opinion 
touching the inconſiſtency of love with reaſon, has coſt the 
fair-ſex more tears, and have ſubjected men to more curſes, 
than the worſt circumſtances of falſhood and perjury ; for 
tepending upon this principle of the ladies, the greateſt 
nſcals have appeared the molt paſſionate lovers, becauſe 
the greateſt knaves make the beſt fools, and the moſt uſual 
doak for natural villainy is an artificial ſimplicity. 

But granting ſuch follies and abſurdities to the reſults of 
areal paſſion, ſuch love ought not to gain one grain the more 
weight in the ballance of true ſenſe ; for if the lover be a 
fool, this extravagance is but what is natural to his temper; 
ud expoſes it ſelf as wildly in the effects of his other ordi- 
tary paſſions, as in anger, fear, joy, grief, and the like, 

Vou, III. P 
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and muſt not properly be called the ſtrength of his love, but 
the weakneſs of his reafon; and the fame pitch of paſſion 
that may make a Witall appear lunatick, would ſcarcely be 
diſcernible in a Dorimant. But if the force of love raiſe a 
man of true lenſe to the pitch of playing the fool, 'tis 
then, if not more ridiculous, at leaſt much more dange ou; 
in the conſequence ; for be affur'd, madam, that the bent 
of his defire muſt be too violent to haſt long, and when once 
it begins to deeline, twill prove as violent in the fall as in 
the riſe 3 and the conſtant reſult. of a ſober reflection, is the 
hatred and deteſtation of any thing that had made him guilty 
of extravatance, and deba ſed him below the dignity of bis 
reaſon; and there is no medium in this caſe between the 
extravagant lover and the inveterate enemy, 

But begging your tadyſhip's parden for this digreſſion, 1 
ſhall return to my man of buſineſs, and fee how far your 
principle, hf we fly they pur ue,“ is applicable to a perſon 
this character. 

To the examination of this point, "twill not be amiſs to 
confider the ſeveral paces and proceedings of ſuch a lover in 
his amour, A man of buſineſs and ſtudy has his thoughts 
too round and compact within himſelf, to have his fancy 
ſallying out upon the appearance of every beauty that his 
daily converfativh, may throw in his way; but if once it 
lights upon that fair, which can rouſe him from his indif- 
ference, ra iſing = pleaſure in his eyes when ſhe's preſent, 
and an uneaſineis.in his heart in her abſence, tis no impru- 
dence to indulge the thought. Love (he conſiders) is 2 
bleſſing; and ſince it depends ſo much upon a ſympathy of 
natures, why tayn't I expect that the fair creature, who 
has rais'd ſuch emotions in me, may in time, perhaps, be 
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brought to have a mutual concern upon her? the happineſs 
that 1 may expect from her love, if her other qualities be 
proportionable to ber beauty, will infinitely reward the pains 
of my enquiring into her life and converſation. Here is 
the foundation of love fairly laid ; and now my gentleman 
goes to work upon the ſtructure: he firſt enquires into the 
lady's character, but that as a man of ſenſe ought to do, 
without truſting the malice of ſome that may be her ene- 
mies, nor yet conſulting the partiality of her friends, His 
reaſon may make a tolerable good ballance between both; 
and if perhaps ſome flip in ber conduct has made the ſcale 
of her accuſation the heavieſt, he has ſome grains of love 
to throw into the other to counterpoiſe it, His next buſi- 
neſs is to gain admittance to her company; here he may 
fad a thouſand beauties to augment, or as many failings 
perhaps to deſtroy his paſſion; and to his examination he 
muſt refer his judgment upon the different characters he 
might have heard of her before; for no reaſonable man 
will peremptorily conclude from the mouth of common 
fame=--"tis a notorious liar, and generally in extremes, If 
he believes it to the lady's prejudice, he may wrong her 
innocence paſt redreſs; and if he truſts flying report in her 
favour, he may be impos'd upon himſelf: for the vulgar 
(by which I mean the lac'd coat as well as the hob-nail) 
cannot enter into the nice fecrets of female behaviour; 
they ſometimes miſtake levity for freedom, ill humour for 
gravity, noiſe and tattle for wit and ſenſe : ſometimes they 
change hands, and call an air of good breeding coquetry; 
they brand affability and good nature with the name of 
looſeneſs; and, in ſhort, there can be no ſuch thing as a 
woman in their eſtimate, all muſt be angels, or all devils. 
p 2 
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Now my lover ſhall find out all theſe diſtinctions; he ſhall, 
in ſpight of difſimulation, ſearch to the very bottom, and 
diſcover the leaſt paint upon the mind, as he does that upon 
the face. Having found the lady's temper conformable to 
his own, or being at leaſt aſſar'd, that he can frame his own 
Humour to ſquare with hers; having known her ſenſe and 
underſtanding ſufficient for a prudent conduct, at leaſt pli. 
able to good advice, he ſtands fix in his reſolution, and 
reſolv'd upon his affed ion. 

Thus the beautiful edifice of love is gracually and firmly 
rais'd, whereof reaſon is ſtill the corner- ſtone; nor like the 
trifling pomp of 'a fop's preparation, which like a lcrd+ 
mayor's pageant is built in a night, glitters, and is gaz'd af 
for a day, and the next dwindles into nothing, The build. 
ing thus finiſh'd, the next buſineſs is to invite the fair 
gueſt ; tis impoſſible to confine the rules of his de to 
any particular obſervation, becauſe they may be fo diverſi- 
fy'd by the circumſtances of the lover, the accidents of 
time, place, or according to ſome humours and inclinations, 
in the lady's temper, which laſt have always prov'd the moſt 
effectual means of gaining a heart. If the lady*s diſpoſition 
be inclinable to gaiety, he takes the muſes ſpeak a good 
word for him; he can diſpenſe in an evening with a very 
dull play, to have the pleaſure of acting the lover himſelf, 
nay, he can comply ſo far as to commend a very dull thing, 
if his miſtreſs is pleas'd to approve it; he can take a turn 
in the Mall with his hat off, tho* the weather be very cold, 
and join with her io railing at my lord ſuch- a- one, or mil 
treſs ſuch-a-one, tho* perhaps he underſtands the quarrel to 
be no more than a pique, or a piece of malice. If the 
lady's temper be more grave and ſedate, he can fit an bout 
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or two condemning the vices of the town, and extolling the 
pleaſures of a country life; nay, ſometimes perhaps he may 
have a fling at the government, and be a little jacobitiſh to 
pleaſe her; he can wait on her to church, and hear a levite 
thump duſt and nonſenſe out of a pulpit cuſhion for an hour, 
and call it an excellent ſermon, to humour her approbation, 
with a thouſand other little fooliſh fancies, which becauſe 
they are not very hurtful in themſelves, and that cuſtom 
has brought them into play, muſt be born with upon this 
occaſion; and when all is done, ceremony looks as decently 
ia love, as in religion; and a clown in an intrigue makes as 
awkward a figure as a quaker in church. Our lover there- 
fore writes, viſits, ſighs, declares his paſſion with all demon- 
trations of ſubmiſſion and ſincerity ; all which is often re- 
peated to ſave the lady's modeſty, and to ſooth à little 
pleaſing vanity incident to the female ſex of ſeeing them- 
ſelves admir d. He is ſatisfy'd alſo that the world ſhould 
know it, and ſubmits to the cenſure of a whining coxcombs 
to favour the lady's yielding by the plauſible excuſe of a hard 
lege; but if after all this he finds his pretenſions to no pur- 
poſe, your maxim, madam, if we fly, &c. will not be of 
force to detain him longer; he has the ſame thread of reaſon 
to guide him out of the labyrinth that led him in; he has 
not perhaps the ſame ſupports to his hope, that every glit- 
tering ſpark with a coach and fix can pretend ; but were his 
fortune ever ſo conſiderable, he wou'd not affront the lady's 
honour, nor his own judgment ſo far, as to ſuppoſe her of a 
mercenary temper ; neither can he imagine that the charm- 
ing fair, whoſe ſenſe he has ſo much admir'd, ſhou'd be 
aptivated with the tying of his cravat, or the fancy of his 
oof. box, No, no, he is rather conviac'd, that there js 
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ſomething diſagreeable to the lady in his perſon, behaviour, 
or converſation, which being a defect of nature, or educa. 
tion, he muſt patiently ſubmit to, without cutting his 
throat; and he's the more willing to take up with bis fail- 
ings, becauſe time may perhaps produce ſome other lady 
that may value him upon theſe very circumſtances that made 
the firſt diſdain him; ſo that in ſpight of your celebrated 
maxim, he betakes himfelf to his buſineſs, has the good man- 
ners to free the lady from his impertinence, and the prudence 
to diſengage himſelf of the trouble. Neither is he much 
diſtreſs'd to withdraw his affections; for as the proſpect of 
happineſs was the firſt foundation of his love, ſo the progreſs 
of his paſſion muſt have been nouriſh'd with favours to kee 
it alive, and as naturally without this fuel will the fire go 
out of itſelf. | 

I have already, madam, ſo far tranſgreſſed the bounds of 
a billet · doux, that I'm afraid to meddle with your ſecond 
maxim: but give me a moment's patience, madam, and 
I'll make quick work with---enjoyment quenches love: One 
ſimile, madam, and I take my leave, What a ſtrange and 
unaccountable madneſs wou'd it appear in a ſubject of 
England, a gentleman that enjoys peace and plenty, eale 
and luxury, if he, diſcontented with his happy ſtate, ſhou d 
raiſe a combuſtion in his country, turn ambitious rebel, 
make a party againſt his prince, and by force and treachery 
lay hold upon the government, and all this for the bare 
pleaſure of being call'd king. I can aſſure you, madam, 
did the pleaſure of a monarch conſiſt in nothing more than 
being plac'd in a throne with a crown upon his head, and 
the ſceptre in his hands, we ſhould have the upſtart prince 
uſe his government as a fool does a fair lady after enjoy- 
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ment; he wou'd ſoon be cloy'd with his defire, and uneaſy 
till he got quit of it. But if our Noll underſtood the 
policy of government, the many glories that attend a crown 

the pomp of dependencies, the ſweets of abſolute power, 
with the many delights and joys that attend his royalty, he 
would maintain his ſtation to the laſt drop of blood. This 
is eafily applicable to a man of ſenſe gaining the crown of 
beauty, he can judge the charms of his poſſe ſſion, and values 
enjoyment only as the title to his greater pleaſures; there 
are a thouſand Cupids attending the throne of love, all which 
have their ſeveral pretty offices and ſerviccable duties to 
exhilarate their maſter's joy, and contribute to his conſtant 
diverſion, if he but underſtands how to employ them. 

How far, madam, I have recommended to you the ad- 
dreſſes of an ingenious man I dare not determine; but I'm 
afraid [ have ſaid ſo much againſt the paſſion of fools,'I have 
ruin'd my own intereſt; tho' you can't reckon me among 
the idle part of men, being ſo happily employed this morn» 
ing by the commands of ſo fair a lady. 


Your Iadyſhip's moſt humble ſervant. 


Friday night, 11 o'clock, 


F you find no more reſt in your thoughts in bed than 1 

do, I cou'd wiſh you, madam, to be always there, for 
there I am moſt in love, 1 went to the play this evening, 
and the muſick rais'd my foul to ſuch a pitch of paſſion 
that I was almoſt mad with melancholy. 1 flew thence to 
Spring Garden, where with envious eyes I ſaw every man 
pick up his mate, whilſt I alone walked like ſolitary Adam 
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before the creation of his Eve; but the place was no para- 
diſe to me; nothing I found entertaining but thenightingale, 
which methought in ſweet notes, like your own, pro. 
nounc'd the name of my dear Penelope—as the fool thinketh, 
the bell clinketh, From hence I retir'd to the tavern, 
where methought the ſhining glaſs repreſented your fair 
perſon, and the ſparkling wine within it look'd like your 
lively wit and ſpirit; I met my dear miſtreſs in every 
thing, and 1 propoſe preſently to ſee her in a lively dream, 
{nce the laſt thing I do, is to kiſs her dear letter, claſp her 
charming idea in my arms, and ſo fall faſt een. 


My morning ſongs, my ev'ning prayers, | 
My daily muſings, nightly cares, Adieu. 


ERE am I drinking, madam, at the ſign of the 
globe ; and it ſhall go hard but 1 make the voyage of 

old Sir Drake by to-morrow morning: we have a freſh 
gale and a round ſea; for here is very good company and 
excellent wine; from the orb in the ſign, I will ſtep to the 
globe of the moon, thence make the tour of all the planets, 
and fix in the conſtellation of Venus, You ſee, madam, l 
am elevated already. Here's a gentleman tho', who ſwears 
he loves his miſtreſs better than I do mine, but if I don't 
make hir ſo drunk that he ſhall diſgorge his opinion, may l 
never drink your health again ; the generous wine ſcorns to 
lie upon a traytor's ſtomach, tis poiſon to him that profanes, 
ſociety by being a rogue in his cups. I wiſh, dear madam 
with all my heart that you ſaw me in my preſent circum- 
ſtances, you would certainly fall in love with me, for I am 
not my ſelf ; I am now the pleaſanteſt fooliſh fellow that 
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ever gain'd a lady's heart, and a glaſs or two more will fill 
me with ſuch variety of impertinence, that I cannot fail to 
paſs for agreeable. You, drawer, bring me a plate of ice 
ha! how the wine whizzes upon my heart, Cupid is 
forging his love darts in my belly ice, you dog, ice 
the ſon of a whore has brought me anchovies Well ! this 
is 2 vexatious world, I wiſh | were fairly out of it, and 
bappy in Heaven, I mean your dear arms; which is the con- 
ſtant prayer of your humble ſervant, drunk or ſober, 


I deſign to-morrow in the afternoon 
to beg your pardon for all the ill 
manners of my debauch ; and 
make my ſelf as great as an 
emperor by inviting your lady- 
ſhip to the entertainment of 
Diocleſian, 


N purſuance to your prder, madam, I have ſent yon 

here inclos'd my picture; and I challenge Vandike or 
Kneller to draw more to the life. You are the firſt perſon 
that ever had it, and if I had not ſome thoughts that the 
ſubſtance would fall to your ſhare, I would not part with 
my likeneſs, I hope the colours will never fade, tho“ you 
may give me ſome hints where to mend the featureybaving 
ſo much power to corre the life. 


The Picture, 


M* outſide is neither better nor worſe than my Creator 
made it, and the piece being drawn by ſo great an 
artiſt, *twere preſumption to ſay there were many ſtrokes 
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amiſs, I have a body qualify'd to anſwer all the ends of 
its creation, and that's ſufficient, 

As to the mind, which in moſt men wears as many changes 
as their body, ſo in me 'tis generally dreſt like my perſon, 
in black. Melancholy is its every day apparel ; and it has 


| hitherto found few holidays to make it change its clothes, 


In ſhort, my conſtitution is very ſplenetick, and yet very 
amorous ; both which I endeavour to hide, leſt the former 
ſhould offend others, and that the latter might incommode 
my ſelf. And my reaſon is ſo vigilant in reſtraining theſe 
two failings, that I am taken for an eaſy-natur'd man with 
my own ſex, and an ill-natured clown by yours. 

"Tis true, I am very ſparing in my praiſes and compli- 
ments to a lady, out of a fear that they may affect my ſelf 
more than her. For the idols that we worſhip are generally 
of our own making; and though at firit men may not 
ſpeak what they think, yet truth may catch them on 
t'other hand, and make them think what they ſpeak, But 
moſt of all am I cautious of promiſing, eſpecially upon 
that weighty article of conſtancy; becaule in the firſt place, 
1 have never try'd the ſtrength of it in my own experience 
and, ſecondly, I ſuppoſe a man can no more engage for his 
conſtancy than for his health, ſince I believe they both 
equally depend upon a certain conſtitution of body; and 
how far, and how frequently that may be liable to altera- 
tion, eſpecially in affairs of love, let the more judicious 
determine. 

But ſo far a man may promiſe, that if he find not his 
paſſion grounded on a falſe foundation, and that he have 2 
continuance of the ſame ſincerity, truth and love to engage 
him; that then his reaſon, his honour, and his gratitude 
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may prove too ſtrong for all chavges of temper and incli- 
nation, 

am a very great epicure, for which reaſon I hate all 
pleature that's purchaſed by exceſs of pain. I am quite 
different from the opinion of men that value what's dearly 
bought; long expectation makes the bleſſing always leſs to 
me, for by oſten thinking of the future joy, I make the 
idea of it familiar to me, and fo I loſe the great tranſport of 
ſurprize ; 'tis keeping the ſprings of deſire fo long upon the 
rack, till at lat they grow looſe and enervate : beſides, any 
one of a creative fancy, by a duration-of thoughts, will be 
apt to frame too great an idea of the object, and ſo make 
the greater part of his hopes end ia a diſappointment, 

I am ſeldom troubled with what the world calls airs and 
caprices ; and I think it an ideot's excuſe for a fooliſh action, 
to ſay 'twas my humour. I hate all little malicious tricks 
of vexing people, for trifles, or teizing them with frightful 
ſtories, malicious lies, ſtealing lap-dogs, tearing fans, 
breaking china, or the like; I can't reliſh the jeſt that vex- 
es another in earneſt ; in ſhort, if ever I do a wilful injury, 
it muſt be a very great one. 

I am often melancholy, but ſeidom angry; for which 
reaſon 1 can be ſevere in my reſentment, without injuring: 
my ſelf : I think it the worſt office to my nature, to make 
my ſelf uneaſy for what another ſhould be puniſh'd. 

I am eaſily deceiv'd, but then I never fail at laſt to find 
out the cheat; my love of pleaſure and ſedateneſs makes 
me very ſecure, and the ſame reaſon makes me very dili- 
gent when I am alarm'd. 

I bave ſo naturally a propenſity to eaſe, that I cannot 
cheerfully fix to my ſtudy, which bears not a pleaſure is 
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the application, which makes me inclinable to poetry 
above any thing elſe. 

I have very little eſtate, but what lies under the circum» 
ference of my hat ; and ſhould I by miſchance come to 
loſe my head, I ſhould not be worth a groat ; but | ought 
to thank Providence that I can by three hours ſtudy live one 
and twenty with ſatisfaction to my ſelf, and contribute to 
the maintenance of more families than ſome who have 
thouſands a year, 

I have ſomething in my outward behaviour, which gives 
ſtrangers a worſe opinion of me than I deſerve; but I am 
more than recompens'd by the opinion of my acquaintance, 
which is as much above my deſert, 

I have many acquaintances, very few intimates, but no 
friend, I mean in the old romantick way ; I have no ſecret 
ſo weighty, but what I can bear in my own breaſt ; nor any 
duels to fight, but what I may engage in without a ſecond; 
nor can I love after the old romantick diſcipline. I would 
have my paſſion, if not led, yet at leaſt waited on by my 
reaſon; and the greateſt proof of my affection that a lady 
muſt expect is this: I would run any hazard to make vs 
both happy, but would not for any tranſitory pleaſure 
make either of us miſerable, 

If ever, madam, you come to know the life of this 
piece as well as he that drew it, you will conclude 
that I need not ſubſcribe my name to the picture. 


ELL! Mrs. V and my charming Penelope are 

to lie together to-night; what would I give to be « 
mouſe (God bleſs us) behind the hangings to hear the chat; 
you don't know, madam, but my genius which always at- 
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tends you, may overhear your diſcourſe; therefore not one 
word of George. I'm reſov'd to have a friend to lie with 
me to-night, that I may quit ſcores with you; and it ſhall 
go hard but I prove as kind to my companion as you are to 
yours; though I muſt confeſs, that I had rather be in Mrs. 
V———$ pl:ce, with all the little pillows about me, or in 
that of Moofieur Adonis upon the chair, 


My rival is a dog of parts, 

That captivates the ladies hearts ; 

And yet by Jove (I ſcorn to forge) 

Adonis ſelf muſt yield to George. 

1 am a dog as well as he, 

Can fawn upon a lady's knee; 

My ears as long, and I can bark, 

To guard my Miſtreſs in the dark : | 

I han't four legs, that's no hard ſentence, 
For I can paw, and ſcrape acquaintance, 

1 am a dog that admires you, 

And I'm a dog if this ben't true; 

And if Adonis does outrival me, 

Then I'm a greatet fon of a bitch than he. 
Reach my waiſtcoat——but ne'er trouble it, 
I am aleady a dog in a doublet. 


Was ever ſuch a poetical puppy ſeen ? but when my 
miſtreſs is ſick, tis then dog-days with me, tho* 'tis but 
a cur's trick, I muſt confeſs; but I would be content to 
bark at this rate all my life, ſo that I might hunt away all 
rats and mice from my fair angel, whoſe fearful temper is 
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the only mark of mortality about her. The remembrance 
of the ter- rat laſt night has N me with the follou- 
ing lines. 


Fair Roſamond did little think, 

Her cryſtal pond ſhould turn a ſink 

To harbour vermin that might ſwim, 
And frighten beauties trom the brim. 
Henceforth, deteſted pond, no more 
Shall beauties crown your verdaat ſhore ; 
Your waves lo fam'd for am*rous league, 
Are now turn'd rat{bane to intrigue, 


Now good-morrow, my fair creature, and let 
me know how you are recover'd from your 
fright. | 


HY ſhould I write to my deareſt Penelope, when I 
only trouble her with reading what ſhe won't be- 
lieve ? I have told my paſſon, my eyes have ſpoke it, my 
tongue pronounced it, and my pen declared it; I have 
ſigh'd it, ſwore it, and fubſetibed it; now my heart is full 
of you, my head raves of you, and my and writes to you, 
but all ia vain, If you think me a diſſembler, uſe me gene- 
rouſly like a villain, add di ſeatd me for ever; but if you 
will be ſo juſt to my paſſion, as to believe it fincere, tell me 
ſo, ad make me bappy'3 ib but juſtice, * to do one 
de d' Ster. 1 
' Yotr indifpoſitivn laſt night, when 1 left yon, put me 
into ſuch diforder, hat not finding a coach, I miſs'd my 
way, and never minded whither 1 wander'd, *tifl I found 
my ſelf cloſe by Tyburn. When blind love guides, who 
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can forbear going aſtray ; inſtead of laughing at my ſetf, 
| fell to pitying poor Mr. F-————r, who, whilſt he 
rov'd abroad among the whole ſex, was never ont of his 
way; and now by a ſingle She was led to the gallows. 
From the thoughts of hanging, I naturally entered upon 
thoſe of matrimony : I conſidered how many gentlemen 
have taken a handſome ſwing, to avoid ſome jnward diſ- 
quiets; then why ſhould not I hazard the nooſe, to eale'me 
of my torment ? then I conſidered, whether I ſhould ſend 
for the ordinary of Newgate, or the parſon of St. Ann's 
but confidering myſelf better prepared for dying in a fair 
lady's arms; than on the three-leg'd tree, I was the 
moſt inclinable to the pariſh-prieſt : beſides, if I dy'd ia 
a fair lady's arms, I ſhould have the moſt beautiful torr 
in the univerſe. You may imagine, madam, that theſe 
thoughts of mortality were very melancholy; but who 
could avoid the thoughts of death when you were fick ? 
and if your health be not dearer to me than my own 
may the next news I hear be your death, which would be 
as great a hell, as your life and welfare is a Heavea to the 
moſt amorous of his ſex, ' | 
Pray let me know in a line, whether you are 
better or worſe, whether I am honeſt or a 
knave, and whether 1 ſhall live or die. 


CAN no more let a day paſs without ſeeing or writing 
to my dear Penelope, than I can fleep a minute without 
thinking of her. I know no body can lay a juſter claim to 
the account of my hours than ſhe who has ſo indiſputable a 
title to my ſervice ; and I can no more keep the diſcovery 
of my faults from you, than from my own conſcience; be- 
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cauſe you compoſe ſo great a part of my devotion, Let me thre 


therefore confeſs to my deareſt angel, how laſt night I ſaun- W 
ter'd to the Fountain, where ſome friends waited for me; tip 
one of em was a parſon, who preaches over any thing but — 


his glaſs : had not his company and ſunday night ſaoRify'd I2WS 
the debauch, I ſhould be very fit for repentance this mor. ; _ 


ning : the ſearching wine has ſprung the rheumatiſm in my lake 
right hand, my head akes, my ſtomach pukes, I dream'd all "Ep 
this morning of fire, and wak'd in a flame : to compleat my f tit 
miſery, I muſt let you know all this; and make you angry * : 
with me. I deſign tho' this afternoon to repair to St. Ann'; 237 
prayers, to beg abſolution of my Greator and my miſtreſs ; * 
if bo thprove merciful, l'll put on the reſolution of amending ** 
m life, to fit me for the joys of Heaven and you. 18 
poſe.— 
Dear Madam, 2 


OW [1 write with my aking hand the dictates of my 
aking heart; my body and my ſoul are of a piece; 
both uneaſy for want of my dear Penelope. Excuſe me, 
madam, for troubling you with my diſtemper ; but my band 
is ſo ill, that it can write nothing elie, becauſe it can go 


no farther. 


Isfortunes always lay hold on me, when I forſake 
my love, or fall ſhort of my duty ; your coach was 


full, and Mr. C—r was vaniſh'd, ſo I had no pretence Of a 
left to avoid ſome ſober friends, that would haul me into bed by 
a cellar to drink cyder ; a dark, chilly, confounded hole, None c. 
fit only for treaſon. and tobacco. Being warm with the $0 muc| 
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throng of the play-houſe, I unadviſedly threw off my wig ; 
the rawneſs of this curſed place, with the coldneſs of out 
tipple, has ſeized upon me ſo violently, that I am afraid I 
ſhan't recover it in a trice; I have got ſuch a pain in my 
jaws, that I ſhan't be able to eat a bit: ſo now, madam; 
I muſt either live upon love or ſtarve, For Heav'n 
ſake then, dear madam, ſend me a little ſubſiſtence; let 
/ not a hungry wretch periſh for want of an alms; your cha- 
tity, for the Lord's ſake; Kind words is all I crave; and 
the moſt uncharitable prelate will afford a beggar his bleſſing. 
— Pity my condition, fair charmer, I have got a cold 
without, and a fire within, love and cydet do not agree;' 
fo I'll have no more cellars. If you don't ſend me ſome 
comfort in my afflictions, expect to have a note to this pur- 
poſe, ge pleaſed to accompany the corps of an unfor- 
tunate lover, who died of an aking chaps; and a broken 


beart. 


UR verſes, madam, I have teat, ſcan'd; and con- 
fider'd over and over; I muſt ſtill complain of the 
difficulty of your characters; but your ſenſe is like a rich 
mine, hard to come at, but when found, an infinite trea- 
fure, I wou'd anſwer you in verſe, but for the reaſon that 


follows : 


Of all the ſpecious wiles and formal arts, 
bed by our young intriguing men of parts, 
None can their ignorance in love expreſs 
deo much, as whining words in  fawning verſe; 

Vor. 111. 
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The nymph; whoſe ſofter breaſt ſoft numbers gain | 
Muſt have a ſoul celeſtially ſerene, 
Seraphically bright, and ſparkling as her mien. 

But women now that character diſown; \ 

They are all mortal; very mortal grown ; 

By verſe was beauty's empire firſt ordain'd, 

And ſtnbhorn man to love by verſe was chain'd; 

Verſe gave to love his quiver and his bow, 

Nay, ev'n from verſe he had his God-head too. 

And now ungrateful beauty ſcorns that aid, 

By which its greateſt triumphs firſt were made. 

A ſordid blockhead, with an empty ſcull, 

Shall have acceſs, becauſe his pocket's full. 

Curſe on thee, gold—why charmer, tell me why 

Shou'd that which buys a horſe, bright beauty buy? 

O cou'd I find (grant Heav'n that once I may) 

A nymph fair, kind, poetical and gay; 

Whoſe love ſhou'd blaze, unſully'd, bod divine, 

Lighted at firſt by the bright lamp of mine; 

Free as a miſtreſs, faithful as a wife, 

And one that lov'd a fiddle as her life; 

Free from all ſordid ends, from int'reſt free, 

For my own ſake affecting only me: 

What a bleſt union ſhou d our ſouls combine! 

I hers alone, and ſhe be only mine. 

Free generous favours ſhou'd our flames expreſs, 

I'd write for love, and ſhe ſhou'd love for verſe, 

In deathleſs numbers ſhou'd my fair one ſhine, 
Her love, her charms ſhou'd blazon every line, 
And the whole page be like her felf divine, 
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Not Sachariſſa's ſelf, great Waller's fair, 
Shou'd for an endleſs'name with mine compare; 
My lines ſhou'd run ſo high, the world ſhou'd ſee 
I ſung of her, and ſhe inſpir'd me. 
Vain are thy wiſhes, wretched Damon, vain; 
Thy verſe can only. ſerve thee to complain: 
Wealth makes the bargain, love's become a trade; 
Blind love is now by blinder fortune led. 
| Who then wou'd ſing, or ſacred numbers boaſt, 
Since love, the juſt reward of verſe is loſt ? 
Of the ſoft ſex why were the muſes made, 
If in ſoft love they can't afford us aid ? 
No, Cupid, no, you have deceiv'd too long, 
My muſe and love have ever done me wrong; . 
Farewel, ungrüteful love, fare wel ungrateful ſong. 


You ſee, madam, that my rhime has argned me out of 
love z but I'm violently ſuſpicious that my treaſon will con- 
vince me, that I am ſtill as much your captive, as ever; for 
I have the greateſt inclination in the world to intreat the 
favour of meeting your ladyſhip in the Park to-morrow by 
fix, If you tarry till ſeven, you may find me at the end of 
the lovers wilk, hanging upon one of the trees; which will 
be the readieſt way for ought I ſee, to bring our amour t6 
a concluſion, I am an impudent fellow; that's to prevent 
your reflect ion upon my OY to appoint you a _ of 
ifſighation. 


Q 2 
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F any thing ſhould come to your hands, madam, that [ 
writ laſt night, I humbly beg that you wou'd pardon its 
impertinence; for I was ſo fuddled, that I hardly remember 
whether I writ or not. You'll think perhaps that my excuſe 
needs as much an apology as my fault; but you ought to 
forgive me, when I aſſure yon, that I ſhall never forgive 
my ſelf. * I have vowed this morning never to taſte wine till 
I can recover that opportunity of ſeeing you, that wine 
made me loſe. I went to the Royal Exchange at two, and 
ſtayed in the city till twelve at night; I dined with Mr, 
B——x who (by the way) is a pretty gentleman, but has 4 
confounded wife; ſuch ſtories have I heard of her perſecu- 
tion, and his long - ſuffering, that he deſerves to go to Hea- 
ven, and ſhe to hell for ſending him; and fo much for a 
citizen's wife. I come now from Mr. Dryden's funeral, 
where we had an ode in Horace ſung, inſtead of David's 
pſalms; whence you may find, that we don't think a poet 
worth chriſtian burial : the pomp of the ceremony was 4 
kind of rhapſody, and fitter, 1 think, for Hudibras than 
him, becauſe the cavalcade was moſtly burleſque z but he 
was an extraordinary man, and buried after an extraordinary 
faſhion; for I do believe there was never ſuch another burial 
ſeen. The oration indeed was great and ingenious, worthy 
the ſubject, and like the author, whoſe preſcriptions can re- 
ſtore the living, and his pen embal the dead. And ſo much 
for Mr. Dryden, whoſe burial was the ſame with his life 5 
variety and not of a piece. The quality and mob, farce and 
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heroicks; the ſublime and ridicule mixt in a piece, great 
Cleopatra in a hackney-coach. 

And now, madam, for the application; let us conſider, 
that we are all mortal, that neither wit can protect a man, 
nor beauty a woman from the impertinence of a burial: 
there is but one way, let us join our forces to diſappoint it, 
as thus t beauty cauſes love, love inſpires poetry, and poetry 
makes wit immortal ; ſo in return, wit is fired with grati- 
tude, that extols your charms, and ſo makes beauty immor- 
tal, Now, madam, if your beayty can make as mad work 
in my head as it has in my heart, I will ſhew the world ſuch 
« copy of your countenance, that you ſhall be as fair 3 
hundred years hence, as you are at this inſtant; all the 
worms in the church-yard ſhall not have power to touch one 
feature in your face; and for my part, if I am not more a 
poet a hundred years hence than l am now, I'll be damn'd. 
And I can aſſure you, that Mr. Dryden had never died, had 
he not grown too old to pleaſe the ladies; and if that be 
my caſe already, the Lord have mercy upon me, 


OUR ſtrange and unexpected declaration of your un- 


kind thoughts of me, has caſt a damp upon my ſpirits 
that will break out either in melancholy or rage: I wiſh it 
prove the latter, for then I ſhall deſtroy myſelf the ſhorter 
way; in the fervency of my pafſion, and diligence of court. 
ſhip, which has alarmed part of the world. To be accuſed 
of coldneſs and neglect is——— but F'll fay no more upon 
that ſubject, tis too warm; and if I touch it, will ſet me 
in a blaze, I remember the cauſe of my uneaſineſs t'other 
day, and I remember that cauſe was repeated laſt night; 
and in ſhort, | remember a thouſand things that make m: 
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mad, and ſince you have taken ſo opportune a time of telling 
me of the coldneſs of my love; give me leave to tell you: 
that my paſſion is ſo violent, that 'twill give me cauſe to 
curſe your whole ſex; nay, even you, tho? at the ſame time 
I could ttab my ſelf for the expreſſion; now, madam, I'll 
endeavour to fleep, for I han't cloſed my eyes ſince I ſaw 
you. 


Hagye, October 23, New Style. 


HIS is the ſecond poſt, dear madam, ſince I haye 
heard from you, which makes me apprehenſive that 
you are not well, or that you have forgot the perſon whoſe 
health and welfare ſo intirely depends upon yours, I am 
proud to ſay, that all my words, my letters and endeavours, 
have unfeignedly run upon the ſtrain of the moſt real paſ- 
ſion that ever poſſeſt the breaſt of man; and if, after all 
this, they ſhould all prove vain, I leave you to judge how 
poor au opigzon I ſhould have of my underſtanding, which 
muſt be a very mortifying thought for a perſon who is very 
unwilling to paſs for a fool. Tis true, I have laid out all 
the little ſenſe I had in your ſervice, and if it ſhould be caſt 
away, I ſhould turn bankrupt in my ynderſtangingy and run 
ſtark mad upon the loſs, For God's ſake, madam, let me 
know what I have to truſt to, that I may once 5 1 ſet up 
for a man of ſome parte, or elſe run away from my ſenſes 
as faſt as I can; my thoughts begin to be very ſevere credi- 
tors, and I am perfectly tired of their company. The king 
came hither Jait night about eleven from Loo; and if the 
weather prove fair, deſigns for England next Wedneſday, 
Providence has deſigned my ſtaying ſo long, out of its great 
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mercy to ſecure me from the violence of a terrible ſtorm, 
which laſted here this fortnight paſt, to that degree, that 
Holland is go more at preſent than a great leaky man of war, 
toffing on the ocean, and mariners are forced to pump night 
and day to keep the veſſel above water, I can aſſure you, 
without a jeſt, that the cellars and canals have frequent 
communication, and happy is he that can lodge in a garret © 
There are fellows planted on all the ſteeples, with a conſi- 
derable reward to him that can make the firſt land, tho” 

they had more need to look out for a rainbow ; for without 
that I ſhall believe that God Almighty, in his articles with 
Noah after the flood, has excluded the Dutch out of the 
treaty: I have tranſcribed your letter to my Lord A=—le, 
and will conſult with Captain oe about your affairs, 
whether it be proper to mention matters now, or defer it 
till we come over: My Lord Weſt——qd treated us yeſter- 
day with a pot of Engliſh veniſon ſent him by his mother. 
But never was poor Buck ſo deyoured by hungry hounds 3 
we hunted him down with excellent Burgundy===——could 
this place afford us good toaſts as it does wine, twere a 
paradiſe. But we made ſhift to call you all over, every 
beauty in London, from the D ſs of G to M. 
B-— —le; and when we got drunk we toaſted the Dutch 
ladies; and by the time we got thro' the whole aſſembly, 
we were grown as dull and fottiſh as if we had lain with 
them, You muſt pardoa my breeding, madam, and confi- 
der, where I am; but I do bluſh 2 little, and can't ſay a 
word more, but that I am, 


Madam, 
Your faithful and moſt - 
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Receiy'd your letter, madam, with the ſtrange relation 
J of your being robbed : I can't tell whether my grief or 
amazement was greateſt ; it ſuſpended the pain of the rheu- 
matiſm for ſome hours, tho? I gained little by that, for it 
only gave place to a greater. All the conſolation I can 
afford in your ſorrow, is, that you have a companion in your 
afflictions that ſympathizes in every particular of your grief. 
I conſider my ſelf a lady robbed of my fine things, ſtripp'd 
of my beſt clothes, and what is worſe, of all my pretty 
trinkets, that have coſt me ſome years in purchaſing : tho” 
this be the greateſt misfortune a fine lady can ſuſtain, yet 
1 am ſtill more troubled at the manner of the action, than 
at the greatneſs of my loſs, that in a houſe ſo well peopled 
as mine, in an hour ſo early, when all the world was 
awake, that all my good ſtars ſhould then be aſleep, is very 
provoking. 

By this, madam, yon may judge, whether my heart be 
pot turned to the very ſame notes of ſorrow with yours; 
and as I have the ſame reaſons of my grief, ſo perhaps I ſhall 
agree with your ladyſhip as to the thoughts which may afford 
you moſt conſolation. 

Religion teaches me, that nothing in this world is pro- 
perly our own, but borrow'd; and fince I am obliged to re- 
ſign even my very life without murmuring, when he that 
lent it is pleaſed to recal it, why ſhould I repine at parting 
with things of ſo much leſs importance ? But to comfort 
my ſelf after a more worldly manner; I conſider that my 
clothes had been worn out in a year or two, that my fine 
things had been out of faſhiog ig a year ot two more; fa 
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that I have only loſt the uſe of thoſe things which four or 
five years would have roBbed me of, without breaking a lock, 


or opening a window, Beſides, another thing which give, 


me no ſmall comfort, is, a reflection the mercies of 
Providence in matters of greater moment, as in relation to 
my life, my honour, &. one inſtance of which is pretty 
freſh in my memory. I recolle@ that ſome few months ago 
I was in a foreign country, far from my relations to comfort 
me, or friends to affiſt me; a ſtranger to the place, more to 
the language; like a child among ſavage beaſts: I had no 
companion but a brute more ſavage than they, who betray'd 
me into the hands of a villain, that would have ruined me , 
paſt redemption, had not Providence ſent a gentleman to my 
reſcue, who is now at Richmond dying for love of me. 
This deliverance, I think may make ſufficient amends for 
the preſent loſs. 

Now, madam, that I have gueſſed at your thoughts upon 
the matter, give me leaye to preſent you with my own ſen- 
timents upon this affair. And in the firſt place, I think 
that if the rogues had ſtripp'd you af all that you enjoy in 
the world, even the white covering to your fair nakedneſs, 
1 would catch you in my arms before any Dutcheſs ia. 
Chriſtendom ſet out in brocade and jewels. 

I think, ſecondly, that a lady without a huſband lies 
much expoſed to all the abuſes from the rude world; that 
the weakneſs of their conſtitution is a ſufficient proof, that 
their Maker deſigned man for their guard. Now if a lady 
will negle& the protection which Providence has deſigned 
her, when there is one that begs ſo very earneſtly, and has 
ſo long ſolicited for the honour of the place, tis but juſt, 1 


mak, that ſhe meet with ſome ſmall rubs to mind her of 
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her inſufficiency, I know, madam, that your ladyſhip hay 
a very good and worthy gentleman very near you, one who 
is both a friend and a father to you; but yet a huſband is 
ſtill the beſt Guardrdu- Corps, and there are ſome privileges 
annex'd to his place, Which would make rogues more cau- 
tious how they invaded your bed-chamber, In the third 
place, madam, give me leave to aſk you one queſtion : Don't 
you think this thief that robbed you to be a very barbarous 
fellow? And would yoy not be very ſevere upon bim, if he 
were taken? Moſt certainly you would. Then what muſt 
I think of a perſon that has robb'd me of « jewel much 
more precious than any they have taken from you, I mean, 
my eaſe and quiet? A little thief has ſtole my heart out of 
my very breaſt ; the Joſs of which has coſt me more ſighs 
and uneaſine ſs 8 all the wealth in the world could have 
gone. I have purſued this charming bandit from place to 
place, from town to country, from kingdom to kingdom, 
yet all in vain— l beg you now, madam, to conſider this, 
and be not too ſevere upon the poor rogyes, tho' they ſhould 
be taken. 

This is the firſt ſervice my band has done me ſince l left 
London ; and were not the air too piercing for me to venture 
abroad after ſo much bleeding, I would have told you all this 
perſonally; but happen what will, three or four days ſhall 
be the utmoſt confinement 1 can lay upon my defire of wait- 
ing on you; and that you have been ſo long releas'd from my 
company, you are more beholden to the force of my illneſs, 
than the ſtrength of my reſolution, which is always too 


weak to encounter the paſſion of, 
Madam, 
8 Your moſt ſincere and humble ſervant. 
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M adam, 


3 IS a ſad misfortune to begin a letter with an Adieu; 
| IJ but when my love is croſs'd, 'tis no wonder that 
my writing ſhould be revers'd. I would beg your pardon 
for the other offences of this nature which I have commit; 
ted, byt that I have ſo little reaſon to judge favourably of 
your mercy ;z/ tho* I can aſſure you, madam, that I ſhall 
never excuſę my ſelf my own ſhare of the trouble, no more 
than | can pardon my ſelf the vanity of attempting your 
charms, ſo much above the reach of my pretenſions, and 
which are reſerv'd for ſome worthy admirers. If there be 
that man upon earth that can merit your eſteem, | 
pity him; for an obligation too great for a return, muſt 
io any generous ſoul be very uneaſy; tho? till I eavy his 
miſery, | 

May you be as happy, madam, in the enjoyment of your 
defires, as I am miſerable in the diſappointment of mine; 
and as the greateſt bleſſing of your life, may the perſon you 
admire, love you as ſincerely and as paſſionately, as he 
whom you ſcorp, . 2 : 
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In a LETTER to a Friend, 


TH ſubmiſſion, fir, my performances in the praQi- 

cal part of poetry, is no ſufficient warrant for your 
preſſing me in the ſpeculative; I have no foundation for 3 
legiſlator; and the two or three little Plays I have written, 
are caſt careſeſly into the world, without any bulk of pre. 
face, becauſe I was not ſo learned in the laws, as to move 
in defence of æ bad cauſe z why then ſhould a compliment 
go farther with me, than my own intereſt > Don't miſtake 
me, fir, here is nothing that could make for my advantage 
in either preface or dedication z no ſpeculative curioſities not 
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critical remarks, only ſome preſent ſentiments which hazard, 
not ſtudy; brings into my head, without any preliminary 
method or cogitation; Be | 

Among the many diſadvantages attending poetry, none 
ſeems to bear 4 greater weight, than that ſo many ſet up 


for judges, when ſo very few underſtand a tittle of the mat- 


ter. Moſt of out other arts and ſciences bear an awful 
diſtance in their proſpect, or with a bold and glittering var- 
niſh dazzle the eyes of the weak«ſighted vulgar : The Di- 
vine ſtands wrapt up in his cloud of tnyſteries, and the 
amuſed.laiety muſt pay tythes and veneration to be kept io 
obſcurity, grounding their hopes of future knowledge, on 2 
competent ſtock of preſent ignorance; (in the greater part 
of the chriſtian world this is plain.) With what deference 
and reſignation does the bubbled Client commit his fees and 
cauſe into the clutches of the law, where aſſurance beards 
juſtice by proſcription, and the wrong fide is never known 
to make its patron bluſh, Phyſick and logick are ſo ſtrongly 
fortified by their impregnable terms of art, and the Mathe. 
matician lies ſo cunningly intreneh'd within his lines and 


circles, that none but thoſe of their party dare peep into 


their puzzling deſigns. 

Thus the generality of tnankind is held at a gazing diſt- 
ance, whoſe ignorance not preſuming perhaps to an open 
applauſe, is yet ſatisfied to pay à blind veneration to the 
very faults of what they don't underſtand. 

Poetry alone, and chiefly the drama, lies open to the 
inſults of all pretenders; ſhe was one of nature's eldeſt off. 
ſprings, whence by her birthright, and plain ſimplicity, ſhe 
pleads a genuine likeneſs to her mother; born in the inno- 
cence of time, ſhe provided not againſt the aſſaults of ſue- 
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ceeding ages; and, depending altogether on the generous 
end of her invention, neglected thoſe ſecret ſupports and 
ſerpentine devices uſed by other arts, that wind themſelves 
into practice for more ſubtle and politic deſigns : Naked 
ſhe came into the world; and *tis to be feared, like its pro- 
feſſors, will go naked out. 

"Tis a wonderful thing, that moſt men ſeem to have 2 
great veneration for Poetry, yet will hardly allow a favour- 
able word to any piece of it that they meet; like your Vir- 
tuoſo's in friendſhip, that are ſo raviſhed with the notional 
nicety of the virtue, that they can find no perſon worth 
their intimate acquaintance. The favour of being whipt at 
ſchool for Martial's Epigrams, or Ovid's Epiſtles, is ſuffici- 
ent privilege for turning pedagogue, and laſhitig all their 
ſucceſſors; and it would ſeem by the fury of their cor- 
rection, that the ends of the rod were ſtill in their buttocks. 
The ſcholar calls upon us for decorums and oeconomy; the 
courtier cries out for wit; and putity of ſtyle; the citizen 
for humour and ridicule z the Divines threaten us for immo- 
deſty ; and the ladies will — intrigue. Now here are 
a multitude of criticks, whereof the tweatieth perſon only 
has read Quz genus, and yet every one is a critick after his 
own way; that is, ſuch à Play is beſt, becauſe I like it, A 
very familiar argument, methinks, to prove the excellence 
of a Play; and to which an author would be very unwilling 
to appeal for his ſucceſs ! yet ſuch is the unfortunate ſtate of 
Dramatick Poetry, that it muſt ſubmit to ſuch judgments; 
and by the cenſure or approbation of ſuch variety, it mult 
either ſtand or fall. But what ſalvo, what redreſs for this 
inconvenience ? Why, without all diſpnte, an author moſt 
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endeavour to pleaſure that part of the audience, who can 
lay the beſt claim to a judicious and impartial reflection. 
But before he begins, let him well conſider to what diviſion 
that claim does moſt properly belong. The ſcholar will be 
very angry at me for making that the ſubject of a queſtion, 
which is ſelf-evident without any diſpute; for, ſays hey 
who can pretend to underſtand poetry better than we, 
who have read Homer, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, &c. at the 
Univerſity > What knowledge can out- ſtrip ours that is 
founded upon the criticiſms of Ariſtotle, Scaliger, Voſſius, 
and the like? We are the better ſort, and therefore may 
claim this as a due compliment to our learning; and if 4 
poet can pleaſe us, who are the nice and ſevere criticks, he 
cannot fail to bring in the reſt of an inferior rank, 

I ſhould be very proud to own my veneration for learning, 
and to acknowledge any compliment due to the better ſort 
upon that foundation; but I'm afraid the learning of the 
better ſort is not confined to College ſtudies; for there is 
ſuch a thing as reaſon without ſyllogiſm, knowledge with- 
out Ariſtotle, and languages beſides Greek and Latin : We 
ſhall likewiſe find iti the court and city ſeveral degrees, ſu- 
perior to thoſe at commencements, From all which 1 muſt 
beg the ſcholar's pardon, for not paying him the compli- 
tnent of the better ſort, (as he calls it;) and in the next 
place enquire into the validity of his title from his know- 
ledge of criticiſm, and the courſe of his ſtudies. 

I muſt firſt beg one favour of the graduate—ſfir, here is 
2 pit full of Covent-Garden gentlemen, a gallery full of 
tits, a hundred ladies of court-education, and about two' 
hundred footmen of nice morality, who having been un- 
mereifully teiz'd with a parcel of fooliſh, impertinent, ir- 
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regular Plays all this laſt winter, make it their humble 
requeſt, that you wou'd oblige them with a Comedy of your 
own making, which they don't queſtion will give them en- 
tertainment. O, ſir, replies the Square-cap; I have long 


commiſerated the condition of the Engliſh audience, that 


has been forc'd to take up with ſuch wretched ſtuff, as lately 
has crowded the ſtage ; your Jubilees and your Foppingtons, 
and ſuch irregular impertinence, that no man of ſenſe could 
bear the peruſal of 'em. I have long intended, out of 
pure pity to the ſtage, to write a perfect piece of this 
nature; and now, ſince I am honour'd by the commands 
of ſo many; my intentions ſhall immediately be put in 

So to work he goes; old Ariftotle, Scaliger, with their 
commentators, are lugg'd down from the high ſhelf, and 
the moths are diſlodg'd from their tenement of years; 
Horace, Voſſius, Heinfius, Hedelin, Rapin, with ſome 
half a dozen more, are thumb'd and toſs'd about, to teach 
the gentleman, forſooth, to write a Comedy; and here is 
he furniſhed with Unity of Action, Continuity of Action, 
Extent of Time, Preparation of Incidents, Epiſodes, Nar- 
rations, Deliberations, Didacticks, Patheticks, Monologues, 
Figures, Intervals, Cataſtrophes, Choruſes, Scenes, Ma- 
chines, Decorations, &c, a ſtock ſufficient to ſet up any 
Mountebank in Chriſtendom : And if our new author, 
would take an opportunity of reading a lecture upon the 
play in theſe terms, by the help of a Zany and a jointſtools 
his ſcenes might go off as well as the Doctor's packets; but 
the misfortune of it is, he ſcorns all application to the vul- 


gar, and will pleaſe the better ſort, as he calls his own- 
Purſuant therefore to bis philoſophical dictates, he firlt * 
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chooſes a ſingle plot, becauſe moſt agreeable to the regula. 
rity of criticiſm; no matter whether it affords buſineſe 
enough for diverſion or ſurprize, He would not for the 
world introduce a ſong or dance, becauſe his play muſt be 
one entire action. We muſt expect no variety of incidents, 
becauſe the exactneſs of his three hours won't give him 
time for their preparation, The unity of place .admits 
no variety of painting and proſpect, by which miſchance 
perhaps we ſhall loſe the only good ſcenes in the play. 
But no matter for that; this play is a regular play; this 
play has been examined and approved by ſuch and ſuch 
gentlemen, who are ſtaunch criticks and maſters of att; and 
this play I will have ated. Look'e, Mr. Rich, you may 
venture to lay out a hundred and fifty pounds for dreſſing 
this play, for it was written by a great ſcEolar, and fellow 
of a college. | 

Then a grave dogmatical Prologue is ſpoken, to inſtru 
the audience what ſhould pleaſe them; that this Play has a 
new atid different cut from the farce they ſee every day ; 
that this author writes after the manner of the Ancients, 
and here is a piece according to the model of the Athenian 
Drama. Very well! This goes off hum, drum, ſo, ſo; 
Then the Players go to work on a piece of hard, knotty 
ſtuff, where they can no more ſhew their art, than a Car- 
penter can upon a piece of ſteel. Here is the lamp and the 
ſcholar in every line, but not a ſyllable of the poet; here 
is elaborate language, ſounding epithets, flights of words 
that ſtrike the clouds, whilſt the poor ſenſe lags after, like 
the lanthorn in the tail of a Kite, which appears only like 2 
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ſtar, while the breath of the Players luogs has ſtrength te 
bear it up in the air, 

But the audience, willing perhaps to diſcover his ancient 
model, and the Athenian Drama, are attentive to the firſt 
act or two; but not finding a true genius of Poetry, nor 
the natural air of free converſation, without any regard to 
its regularity, they betake themſelves to other werk ; not 
meeting the diverſion they exped ed on the ſtage, they ſhift 
for themſelves in the pit; every one turns about to his 
neighbour in a maſk, and for default of entertainment now, 
they ſtrike up for more diverting ſcenes when the play is 
done: And tho' the play be regular as Ariſtotle, and modeſt 
as Mr. Collier cou'd wiſh, yet it promotes more lewdneſs in 
the conſequences, and procures more effectually for intrigue, 
than any Rover, Libertine, or Old Batchelor whatſoever, 
At laſt comes the Epilogue, which pleaſes the audience 
very well, becauſe it ſends them away, and terminates the 
fate of the Poet; the Patentees rail at him, the Players 
curſe him, the town damns him, and he may bury his 
Copy in Paul's, for not a Bookſeller about it will put it is 
print. 

This familiar account, fir, I would-not have you charge 
to my invention, for there are precedents ſufficient in the 
world to warrant it in every particular: The town haz 
been often diſappointed in thoſe critical plays, and ſome 
gentlemen that have been admir'd in their ſpeculative re- 
marks have been ridicul'd in the practick. All the autho- 
rities, all the rules of antiquity have prov'd too weak to 
ſupport the theatre, whilſt others, who have diſpens'd with 
the criticks, and taken a latitude in the oeconomy of their 
Plays, haye been the chief ſupporters of the ſtage, and 
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the ornament of the Drama. This is ſo viſibly true, that 
1 need bring in no ioſtances to enforce it; but you ſay, 
fir, tis a paradox that has often puzzled your underſtand- 
ing, and you lay your commands upon me to ſolve it, if 1 
can. 
Loobk'e, fir, to add a value to my complaiſance to you, I 
muſt tell you in the firſt place, that I run as great a hazard 
in nibbling at this paradox of Poetry, as Luther did by touch- 
ing Tranſubſtantiation; tis a myſtery that the world has 
ſweetly ſlept in ſo long, that they take it very ill to be. 
awaken'd ; eſpecially being diſturb'd of their reſt, when 
there is no buſineſs to be done. But I think that Bellarmine 
was once as Orthodox as Ariſtotle; and ſinee the German 
Doctor has made a ſhift to hew down the Cardinal, I will 
bave a tug with ipſe dixit, tho” I die for't. 

But in the firſt place I muſt beg you, fir, to lay aſide 
your ſuperſtitious veneration for antiquity, and the uſual 
expreſſions on that ſcore; that the preſent age is ilhteratey 
or their taſte is vitiated ; that we live in the decay of time, 
and the dotage of the world is fall'n to our ſhare—=—"tis a 
miſtake, fir, the world was never more active or youthful, 
and true downright ſenſe was never more univerſal than at 
this very day; tis neither confin'd to one nation in the 
world, nor to one party of a city; 'tis remarkable in Eng- 
land as well as France, and good genuine reaſon is nouriſh'd 
as well by the cold of Sweedland, as by the warmth of 
Italy; 'tis neither abdicated the court with the late reigns, 
nor expell'd the city with the play-houſe billsz you may find 
it in the grand jury at Hick's-hall, and upon the bench 
ſometimes among the juſtices; then why ſhould we be 
bawper'd ſo in our opinions, as if all the rains of antiquity 
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lay ſo heavily on the bones of us, that we cou'd not ſtir 
hard or foot: No, no fir, ipſe dixit is remov'd long ago, 
and all the rubbiſh of old philoſophy, that in a manner 
bury'd the judgment of mankind for many centuries, is now 
carry'd eff; the vaſt tomes of Ariſtotle and his commenta- 
tors are all taken to pieces, and their infallibility is loſt with 
all perſons of a free and unprejudic'd reaſon. 

'Then above all men living, why ſhould the poets be 
hoodwink'd at this rate, and by what authority ſhould 
Ariſtotle's rules of poetry ſtand ſo fix'd and immutable ? 
Why, by the authority of two thouſand years ſtanding, 
becauſe thro' this long revolution of time the world has 
till continu'd the ſame — By the authority of their being 
receiv'd at Athens, a city the very ſame with London in 
every particular, their habits the ſame, their humours alike, 
their publick tranſactions and private ſocieties alamode 
France; in ſhort, ſo very much the ſame in cvery circum- 
ſtance, that Ariſtotle's criticiſms may give rules to Drury- 
lane, the Areopagus give Judgment upon à caſe in the 
King's Bench, and old Solon ſhall give laws to the Houſe of 
Commons. | 

But to examine this matter a little farther : All arts and 
profeſſions are compounded of theſe two parts, a ſpeculative 
knowledge, and a practical uſe; and from an excellency ia 
both theſe, any perſon is rais'd to eminence and authority 
in his calling. The lawyer has his years of ſtudent in the 
ſpeculative part of his buſineſs ; and, when promoted to the 
bar he falls upon the practick, which is the trial of his 
ability. Without all diſpute the great Coke had many 4 
tug at the bar before he could raiſe himſelf to the bench; 
and had made ſufficiently evident his knowledge of the 
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laws ia his pleadings, before he was admitted to the autho- 
rity of giving judgment upon the caſe, 

The phyſician, to gain credit to his preſcriptions, maſt 
labour for a reputation in the cure of ſuch and ſuch diſtem- 
pers ; and before he ſets up for a Galen or Hippocrates, muſt 
make many experiments upon his patients. Philoſophy it 
ſelf, which is a ſcience the moſt abſtract from practice, has 
its publick acts and diſputations; it is rais'd gradually, and 
its profeſſor commences doctor by degrees; he has the labour 
of maintaining Theſes, methodizing his arguments, and 
clearing objections; his memory and underſtanding is often 
puzzled by oppoſitions couch'd in fallacies and ſophiſms, in 
ſolving all which he muſt make himſelf remarkable, before 
he pretends to impoſe his own ſyſtems upon the world, 
Now if the caſe be thus in philoſophy, or in any branch 
thereof, as in ethicks, phyſicks, which are call'd ſciences, 
what muſt be done in poetry, that is denominated an art, 
and conſequently implies a practice in its perfection? 

Is it reaſonable, that any perſon that has never writ a 
diſtich of verſes in his life, ſhould ſet up for a dictator in 
Poetry; and without the leaſt practice in his own perform- 
ance, muſt give laws and rules to that of others? Upon 
' what foundation is Poetry made ſo very cheap, and ſo eaſy 
a taſk by theſe gentlemen? An excellent Poet is the ſingle 
production of an age, when we have crowds of Philoſophers, 
Phyſicians, Lawyers, Divines, every day, and all of them 
competently famous in their callings. In the two learned 
Commonwealths of Rome and Athens, there was but one 
Virgil and one Homer, yet have we above a hundred Philo. 
ſophers in each, and moſt part of 'em, forſooth, muſt have 
a touch at Poetry, drawing it into diviſions ſubdiviſions, 
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&c. when the wit of 'em all ſet together would not amount 
to one of Martial's Epigrams. 

Of all theſe I ſhall mention only Ariſtotle, the firſt and 
great law-giver in this reſpect, and upon whom all that 
follow'd him are only Commentators. Among all the vaſt 
tracts of this voluminous Author, we don't find any fragment 
of an Epick Poem, or the leaſt ſcene of a Play, to autho- 
riſe his ſkill and excellence in that art. Let it not be al- 
ledg'd, that for ought we know he was an excellent Poet, 
but his more ſerious ſtudies would not let him enter upon 
affairs of this nature; for every body knows that Ariſtotle 
was no Cynick, but liv'd in the ſplendor and air of the court, 
that he lov'd riches as much as others of that ſtation, and 
being ſufficiently acquainted with his pupil's affection to 
Poetry, and his complaint that he wanted-an Homer to ag. 
grandize his actions, he would never have ſlipt ſuch an op- 
portunity of farther ingratiating himſelf in the King's favour, 
had he been conſcious of any abilities in himſelf for ſuch 
an undertaking ; and having a more noble and copious theme 
in the exploits of Alexander, than what inſpir'd the blind -- 
bard in his Hero Achilles. If his Epiſtles to Alexander 
were always anſwer'd with a conſiderable preſent, what 
might we have expected from a work like Homer's upon fo 
great a ſubject, dedicated to ſo mighty a prince, whoſe 
greateſt fault was his vain glory, and that he took ſuch 
pains to be deify'd among men. 

It may be objected, that all the works of Ariſtotle are 
not recover'd ; and among thoſe that are loſt, ſome Eſſays 
of this kind might have periſh'd. This ſuppoſition is too 
weakly founded; for altho' the works themſelves might 
have ſcap'd us, tis more than probable that ſome hiat of 
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other, either in the life of the Conqueror or Philoſopher, 
might appear, to convince us of ſuch a production: Be- 
ſides, as tis believ'd he writ Philoſophy, becauſe we have 
his books; ſo I dare ſwear he writ no Poetry, becauſe none 
is extant, nor any mention made thereof _ ever I could 
hear of. 

But ſtay- without any farther enquiry, into: the Poetry 
of Ariſtotle, his ability that way 1s ſufficiently apparent by 
that excellent piece he has left behind him upon that ſub- 
fet—by your favour, fir, this is petitio principii, or in plain 
Engliſh, give me the ſword in my own hand, and I'll fight 
with you—have but a little patience till | make a flouriſh 
or two, and then, if you are pleas'd to demand it, I'll grant 
you that and every thing elſe, 

How eaſy were it for me to take one of Doctor Tilot- 
ſon's Sermons, and out of the œconomy of one of theſe 
diſcourſes, trump you up a pamphlet, and call it, The Art 
of Preaching ? ln the firſt place I muſt take a text, and here 
I muſt be very learn'd upon the etymology of the word 
text; then this text muſt be divided into ſuch and fach 
partitions, which partitions muſt have their hard names 
and derivations; then theſe muſt be ſpun into ſubdiviſions» 
and theſe back'd by proofs of Scripture, Ratiocinatio Ora» 
toris, Ornamenta Figurarum Rhetoricarum, and, Authoritas 
Patrum Eccleſiz, with ſome rules and directions how theſe 
ought to be manag'd and apply d: And cloſing up this diffi- 
cult pedantry with the dimenſion of time for ſuch an occa- 
ſion, you will pay me the compliment of an excellent 
preacher, and affirm, that any ſermon whatever, either by 
a Preſbyter at Geneva, or - Jeſuit in Spain, that deviates 
from theſe rules, deſerves to be hiſs'd, and the Prieſt kick'd 
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out of liis pulpit. I muſt: doubt your complaiſance in this 
point, firs for you know the forms of eloquence are divers, 
and ought to be ſyited to the different bumour and capaci- 
ties of an audience. Vou are ſenſible, ſir, that the fiery 
cholerick humour of one nation muſt be entertain'd and 
mov'd by other means, than the heavy flegmatick complexi- 
on of another; and I have obſery'd. in my little travels, 
that a ſermon. of three quarters of an hour, that might 
pleaſe the 'cangregation at St. James's, would never ſatisfy 
the Meeting houſe of the City, where people expect more 
for their. money; and having more temptations of roguery, 
muſt have a larger portion of inſtcuction. 

Be pleas d to hear another inſtance of a different kind, 
tho' to the ſame purpoſe: I go down to Woolwich, and 
there upon à piece of paper I take the dimenſions of the 
Royal Sovereign, and from hence 1 frame a model of a Man 
ef War: I divide the ſhip into three principal parts, the 
keel, the hull, and the rigging ; I ſubdivide theſe into their 
proper denominations; and by the help of a failor, give you 
all the terms belonging to every rope, and every office in 
the whole ſhip; will you from hence infer, that I am an 
excellent ſhipwright, and that this model is proper for 2 
Trading Junk upon the Volga or a e 00 n in the 
Adriatick Send ft 

But you'll object, perhaps, that this is no > paralle caſey 
becauſe that Ariſtotle's Ars Poetica was never drawn from 
ſuch flight obſervations, but was the pure effect of his im» 
menſe reaſon, through a nice inſpection into the very bottom 
and foundation of natyre. 

To this I anſwer, that verity is eternal, as that the 
truth of two and two making four was as certain in the 
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days of Adam as it is now, and that, according to his own 1 
polition, nature is the ſame apud omnes gentes, Now if 
his rules of Poetry were drawn from certain and immuta- q 
ble principles, and fix'd on the baſis of nature, why ſhould 1 
not his Ars Poetica be as efficacious now as it was two thou» 
ſand years ago? And why ſhould not a ſingle plot, with 
perfect unity of time and place, do as well at Lincoln's- Inn- 
Fields, as at the Play-houſe at Athens? No, no, fir, I am 
to believe that the Philoſopher took no ſuch pains in Poetry 
as you imagine; the Greek was his mather tongue, and 
Homer was read with as much veneratian among the ſchool. 
boys, as we learn our Catechiſm : Then where was the 
great buſineſs for a perſon, ſo expert in mood-and figure as 
Ariſtotle was, to range into ſome order a parcel of terms of 
art, drawn from his obſervation upon the Iliads, and to call 
theſe the model of an Epic-Poem. Here, fir, you may 
imagine that I am caught, and have all this while been 
ſpinning a thread to ſtrangle myſelf: One of my main ob- 
jeQions againſt Ariſtotle's Criticiſm, is drawn from his non- 
performance in Poetry; and now.I aſfirm, that his rules 
are extracted from the greateſt Poet that ever liy'd, which 
gives the utmoſt validity to the precept, and that is all we 
contend for, * 

Look'e, fir, J lay it down only for a ſuppoſition, that 
Ariſtotle's Rules for an Epic Poem were extracted from 
Homer's lliads, and if a ſuppoſition has weigh'd me down, 
I have two or three more of an equal balance: to turn the 
ſcale, 

The great eſteem of Alexander the Great for the works 
of old Hopper, is ſufficiently teſtify'd by antiquity, inſo- 
much that he always ſlept with the Iliads under his pillow : 


\ 
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Of this the Stagyrite to be ſure was not ignorant; and 
what more proper way of making his court could a man of 
letters deviſe, than by ſaying ſomething in commendation 
of the King's favourite? A copy of commendatory verſes 
was too mean, and perhaps out of the element ; then ſome- 
thing he would do in his own way, a book muſt be made of 
the Art of Poetry, wherein Homer is prov'd a Poet by 
mood and figure, and his perfection tranſmitted to poſterity : 
And if Prince Arthur had been in the place of the Iliads, 
we ſhould have had other rules for Epick Poetry, and 
Doctor B——re had carried the Bays from Homer, in ſpight 
of all the Criticks in Chriſtendom, But whether Ariſtotle 
writ thoſe rules to compliment his pupil, or whether he 
would make a ſtoop at Poetry, to ſhew that there was no 
knowledge beyond the flight of his genius, there is no 
reaſon to allow, that Homer compil'd his Heroick Poem by 
thoſe very rules which Ariſtotle has laid down: For, grant- 
ing that Ariſtotle might pick ſuch and ſuch obſervations 
from this piece, they might be mere accidents reſalting cas 
ſually from the compoſition of the work, and not any of 
the eſſential principles of the Poem. How uſual is it for 
eriticks to find out faults. and create beauties which the 
authors never intend for ſuch, and how frequently do we 
find authors run down in thoſe very parts, which they de- 
fign'd for the greateſt ornament ? How natural is it for 
aſpiring ambitious ſchool-men to attempt matters of the 
higheſt reach ; the wonderful Creation of the World (which 
nothing but the Almighty Power that order'd it can deſcribe) 
is brought into mood and figure by the arrogance of Philo- 
ſophy. But till I can believe that the Vertigos of Carte- 
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fivs, or the Atoms of Epicurus, can determine the Almighty 
Fiat, they muſt give me leave to queſtion the infallibility of 
their rules in reſpe& of Poetry. 

Had Homer himſelf, by the ſame inſpiration that he writ 
his Poem, left us any rules for ſuch a performance, all the 
world muſt have own'd it for authentick. But he was too 
much a Poet to give rules to that, whoſe excellence he 
knew conſiſted in a free and unlimited flight of imagi- 
nation; and to deſcribe the ſpirit of Poetry, which alone 
is the True Art of Poetry, he knew to be as impoſſible, 20 
for human reaſon to teach the gift of prophecy by a defi- 
nition. Ob A 

Neither is Ariſtotle to be allow'd any farther knowledge 
in Dramatick, than in Epic Poetry : Euripides, whom he 
ſeems to compliment by rules adapted to the model of his 
Plays, was either his cotemporary, or lived but a little be- 
fore him; he was not inſenſible how much this author was 
the darling of the city, as appeared by the prodigious ex- 
pence diſburſed by the publick 'for the ornament. of his 
Plays; and "tis probable, he might take this opportunity 
of improving his intereſt with the people, indulging their 
inclination by refining upon the beauty of what they ad- 
mired, And beſides all this, the ſeverity of Dramatick 
rage was fo freſh in his memory in the hard uſage that his 
brother Soph not long before met with upon the ſtage, that 
it was convenient to humour the reigning wit, leſt a ſecond 
Ariſtophanes ſhould take him to taſk with as little mercy, 
as poor Socrates found at the hands of the firſt. 

I have talked ſo long to lay 4 foundation for theſe fol- 
lowing concluſions ; Ariſtotle was no Poet, and conſequently 
not capable of giving inſtructions in the Art of Poetry : 


& 
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his Ars Poetica are only ſome obſervations drawn from the 
works of Homer and Euripides, which may be mere acci- 
dents reſulting caſually from the compoſitions of the works, 
and not any of the eſſential principles on which they are 
compil'd. That without giving himſelf the trouble for 
learching into the nature of Poetry, he has only come 
plimented the heroes of wit and valour of his age, by 
Joining with them in their approbation; with this differ- 
ence, that their we was Plain, and his more ſcho- 
laſtick. 

But to leave theſe only as ſuppoſit ions to be reliſhed. by 
every man at his pleaſure, I ſhall without complimenting 
any author, either ancient or modern, inquire into the firſt 


invention of Comedy z what were the true deſigus and honeſt 


intentions of that art; and from a knowledge of the end, 
ſeek out the means, without one quotation of * or 
authority of Euripides. 

In all productions either Divine or human, the * cauſe 
is the firſt mover, becauſe the end or intention of any rati- 
onal action muſt firſt be conſider d, before the material or 
or-efficient cauſes are put in execution. Now to determine 
the ſinal cauſe of Cotnedy, we muſt run back beyond the 
material and formal agents, and take it in its very infancy, 
or rathet in the very firſt act of its generation, when its 
primary parent, by propoſing, ſuch or ſuch an end of his 
labour, laid dowa the firſt ſketches or ſhadows of the piece, 
Now as all arts and ſciences have their firſt riſe from a final 
cauſe, ſo tis certain that they have grown from very ſmall 
beginnings, and that the current of time has ſwelled 'em to 
ſuch a. bulk, that no body can find the fountain, by any 


proportion between the head and the body; this, with the 
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corruption of time, which has debauched things from their 
primitive innocence, to ſelfiſh deſigns and purpoſes, render it 
difficult to find the origin of any offspring ſo very unlike its 
parent. 

This is not only the caſe of Comedy, as it ſtands at pre- 
ſent, but the condition alſo of the ancient Theatres; when 
great men made ſhows of this nature a riſing ſtep to their 
ambition, mixing many lewd and laſcivious repreſentations 
to gain the favour of the populace, to whoſe taſte and en» 
tertainment the Plays were chiefly adapted. We muſt 
therefore go higher than either Ariſtophanes or Meander to 
diſcover Comedy in its primitive inſtitution, if we would 
draw any moral deſign of its invention to warrant and au- 
thorize its continuance, 

I have already mentioned the difficulty of diſcovering the 
invention of any Art, in the different figure it makes by 
ſucceſſion of improvements; but there is ſomething in the 
nature of Comedy even in its preſent circumſtances, that 
bears ſo great a reſerablance to the Philoſophical Mythology 
of the Ancients, that old ZEſop muſt wear the bays as the 
firſt and original author, and whatever'alterations or improve- 
ments farther application may have ſubjoined, his Fables 
gave the firſt ciſe and occaſion, 

Comedy is no more at preſent than a well-framed tale 
handſomely told, as an agreeable vehicle for counlel or re- 
proof. This is all we can ſay for the credit of its inſtitu- 
tion, and is the ſtreſs of its charter for liberty and toleration- 
Then where ſhould we ſeek for a foundation, but in ZElop's, 
ſymbolical way of moralizing upon Tales and Fables, with, 
this difference, that his ſtories were ſhorter than ours: He 
had his tyrant Lyon, his ſtateſman Fox, his beau Magpy» 
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his coward Hare, his bravo Aſs, and his buffoon Ape, with 
all the characters that crowd our ſtages every day; with 
this diſtinction nevertheleſs, That Zſop made his beaſt 
ſpeak good Greek, and our heroes ſometimes can't talk 
Engliſh. | 

But whatever difference time has produced in the form, 
we muſt in our own defence ſtick to the end and intention 
of his fables. Utile dulci was his motto, and muſt be our 
buſineſs; we have no other defence againſt the preſentment 
of the grand jury, and for ought 1 know it might prove a 
good means to mollify the rigour of that perſecution, to in- 
form the inquiſitors, that the great Æſop was the firſt inven- 
tor of theſe pobr comedies that they are proſecuting with ſo 
much eagerneſs and fury, that the firſt Laureat was as juſt, 
as prudent, as pious, as reforming, and as ugly as any of 
themſelves. And that the beaſts which are lugg'd upon the 
ſtage by the horn are not caught in the city, as they ſuppoſe, 
but brought out of ZEſop's own forreſt, We ſhould inform 
them beſides, that thoſe very tales and fables which they 
apprehend as obſtacles to reformation, were the main inſtru. 
ments and machines uſed by the wiſe Æ ſop for its propaga« 
tion; and as he would improve men by the policy of beaſts, 


ſo we endeavour to reform brutes by the examples of men 


Fondlewife and his young ſpouſe are no more than the eagle 
and cockle; he wanted teeth to break the ſhell himſelf, ſo 
ſomebody elſe run away with the meat. The fox in the 
play is the fame with the fox in the fable, who ſtuffed his 
guts ſo full, tha the could not get out at the ſame hole he 
came in; ſo both Reynards being delinquents alike, came to 
be truſſed up together, Here are precepts, admonitions, 
and (alutary inuendos for the ordering our lives and conver- 
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ſations couched in thoſe allegories and alluſions. The Wiſ⸗ 
dom of the ancients was wrapped up in veils and figures 3 
the Egyptian hieroglyphicks, and the hiſtory of the hea- 
then gods are nothing elſe; but if theſe pagan authorities 
give offence to their ſcrupulous conſciences, let them but 
conſult the tales and parables of our Saviour in holy writ, 
and they may find this way of inſtruQion to be much more 
chriſtian than they imagine : Nathan's fable of the poor 
man's lamb had more influence on the conſcience of David, 
than ay force of downright admonition. So that by ancient 
practice and modern example, by the authority of pagans, 
jews, and chriſtians, the world is furniſhed with this ſo ſure, 
ſo pleaſant, and expedient an art, of ſchooling mankind into 
better manners. Now here is the primary deſign of comedy 
illuſtrated from its firſt inſtitution 3 and the ſame end is 
equally alledged for its daily practice and continuance, Then 
without all diſpute, whatever means are moſt proper and 
expedient for compaſling this end and intention, they muſt 
be the juſt rules of comedy, and the true art of the ſtage, 
We muſt conſider then, in the firſt place, that our buſi» 
neſs lies not with a French or a Spaniſh audience ; that our 
deſign is not to hold forth to ancient Greece, not to mora- 
lize upon the vices. and defaults of the Roman common- 
wealth; No, no; an Engliſh play is intended for the ule 
and inſtruCtion of an Engliſh audience, a people not only 
ſeparated from the reſt of the world by ſituation, but dit- 
ferent alſo from other nations as well in the complexion 
and temperament of the natural body, as in the conſtitution 
of our body politick : As weare a mixture of many nations, 
ſo we have the moſt unaccountable medley of humours 
among us of any people upon earth; theſe humour produce 
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variety of follies, ſome of em unknown to former ages; 
theſe new diſtempers muſt have new remedies, which are 
nothing but new counſels and inſtructions. 

Now, fir, if our Utile, which is the end, be different 
from the ancients, pray let our Dulce, which is the means, 
be fo too; for you know that to different towns there are 
different ways; or if you would bave it more ſcholaſtically, 
ad diverſos fines non idem conducit medium ; or mathemati- 
cally, one and the ſame line cannot terminate in two cen- 
ters. But waving this manner of concluding by induction, 
I ſhall gain my point a nearer way, and draw it immediately 
from the firſt principle I ſet down : That we have the moſt 
unaccountable medley of humours among us of any nation 
upon the earth; and this demonſtrable from common expe- 
rience: We ſhall find a Wildair in one corner, and a Moroſe 
in another; nay, the ſpace of an hour or two ſhall create 
fuch viciflitudes of temper in the fame perſon that he can 
hardly be taken for the fame man. We ſhall have a fellow 
boſtir his ſtumps from Chocolate toCoffee-houſe with all the 
Joy and gaiety imaginable, tho* he want a ſhilling to pay 
for a hack; whilſt another drawn about in a coach and fix, 
is eaten up with the ſpleen, and ſhall loll in ſtate, with as 
much melancholy, vexation and diſcontent, as if he were 
mak ing the tour of Tyburn. Then what fort of a Dulce, 
(which I take for the pleafantry of the tale, or the plot of 
the play) muſt 2 man make uſe of to engage the attention 
of ſo many different humdurs and inclinations; will a ſingle 
plot ſatiofy every body? will the turns and furprizes that may 
reſult naturally fromthe ancient limits of time, be ſuffici- 


ent to rip open the ſpleen of ſore and phyfick the melan- 


choly of others, ſcrew up the attention of à rover, and fix 
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him to the Stage, in ſpight of his volatile temper, and the 
temptation of a maſk ? to make the moral inſtructive, you 
muſt make the ſtory diverting ; The ſplenetick wit, the 
beau courtier, the heavy citizen, the fine lady, and her fine 
footman, come all to be inſtructed, and therefore muſt all 
be diverted; and he that can do this beſt, and with moſt 
applauſe writes the beſt Comedy, let him do it by what 
rules he pleaſes, ſo they be not offenſive to religion and 
good manners. 

But hic labor, hoc opus; how muſt this ſecret of plea. 
ſing ſo many different taſtes be diſcovered ? not by tum- 
bling over volumes of the ancients, but by ſtudying the 
humour of the moderns: The Rules of Engliſh Comedy 
don't lie in the compaſs of Ariſtotle or his Followers, but 
in the pit, box, and galleries, And to examine into the 
humour of an Engliſh audience, let us ſee by what means 
our own Engliſh poets have ſucceeded in this point, To 
determine a ſuit at law we don't look into the archives 
of Greece or Rome, but inſpect the reports of our own 
lawyers, and the acts and ſtatutes of our parliaments; and 
by the ſame rule we have nothing-to do with the models 
of Meander or Plautus, but muſt conſult Shakeſpeare, John- 
ſon, Fletcher, and others, who by methods much different 
from the Ancients have ſupported the Engliſh Stage, and 
made themſelves famous to poſterity, We ſhall find that 
theſe gentlemen have fairly diſpenſed with the greateſt part 
of critical formalities; the decorums of time and place, fo 
much cry'd up of late, had no force of decorum with 
them, the oeconomy of their Plays was ad bit um, and 
the extent of their plots only limited by the convenience of 


action. I would willingly — the — of 
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Hamlet, Macbeth, Harry the Fourth, and of Fletcher's 
Plays; and yet theſe have long been the darlings of the 
Englich audience, and are like to continue with the ſame 
applauſe, in defiance of all the criticiſms that ever were 
publiſhed in Greek and Latin. 

But are there no rules, no decorums to be obſerved in 
Comedy? Muſt we make the condition of the Engliſh 
Stage a ſtate of anarchy? no, fir——for there are extreams 
in irregularity, as dangerous to an author, as too ſcrupu- 
lous a deference to criticiſm; and as I have given you an 
inſtance of one, ſo I ſhall preſent you an example of the 
other, 

There are à ſort of gentlemen that have had the jaunty 
education of dancing, French, and a fiddle, who coming to 
age before they arrive at years of diſcretion, make a ſhift 
to ſpend a handſome patrimony of two or three thouſand 
pounds, by ſoaking in the tavern all night, lolling a-bed all 
the morning, and ſauntering away all the evening between 
the two Play-houſes with their bands in their pockets; you 
ſhall have a geatleman of this fize, upon his knowledge of 
Covent-Garden, and a knack of witticiſing in his cups, ſet 
up immediately for a Play-wright. But beſides the gentle. 
man's wit and experience, here is another motive: There 
are a parcel of ſaucy impudent fellows about the Play-houſe 
called door-keepers, that can't let a gentleman fee a Play 
in peace, without jogging, and nudging him every minute. 
Sir, will you pleaſe to pay ?-—Sir, the AQ's done, will 
you pleaſe to pay, fir? I have broke their heads all round 
two or three times, yet the puppies will ſtill be troubleſome. 
Before gad, I'll be plagued with 'em no longer; I'll e'en 
write a Play my ſelf ; by which means, my character of wit 
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ſhall be eſtabliſhed, I ſhall enjoy the freedom of the Houſe, 
and to pin np the baſket, pretty Miſs —— ſhall have the 
profits of my third night for her maidenhead, Thus we 
ſee what a great bleſſing a coming girl is to a Play-houſe ; 
here is a Poet ſprung from the tail of an AQreſs, like 
Minerva from Jupiter*s head. But my ſpark proceeds 
my own intrigues are ſufficient to found the plot, and the 
devil's in't, if I can't make my character talk as wittily as 
thoſe in the Trip to the Jubilee——But ſtay — · what ſhall 
I call it firſt? Let me ſee The rival Theatres——very 
good, by gad, becauſe I reckon the two Houſes will have a 
conteſt about this very Play——thus having found a name 
for his Play, in the next place he makes a Play to his name, 
and thus he begins. 


{So 


SCENE, Covent-Garden. Enter Portico, Piazza, and 
Turnſtile, 


Here you muſt note, that Portico being a compound of 
practical rake and ſpeculative gentleman, is ten to one the 
author's own character, and the leading card in the pack, 
Piazza is his miſtreſs, who lives in the ſquare, and is daugh. 
ter to old Pillariſo, an odd out-o*the-way gentleman, ſome- 
thing between the Character of Alexander the Great and 
Solon, which myſt pleaſe becauſe tis new. 

Turnſtile is maid and confident to Piazza, who, for 2 
bribe of ten pieces, let Portico in at the back-door ; ſo the 
rſt Act concludes, 
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In the ſecond, enter Spigotoſo, who was butler perhaps 
to the Czar of Muſcovy, and Foſſetana his wife. After 
' theſe Charafters are run dry, he brings you in at the third 
Act Whinewell and Charmarillis for a Scene of Love to 
pleaſe the Ladies, and ſo he goes on without fear or wit, 
till he comes to a marriage or two, and then he wiites —— 
Finis. 

"Tis then whiſper'd among his friends at Will's and Hip- 
polito's, that Mr. Such-a-one has wrote a very pretty Co- 
medy; and ſome of em to encourage the young author, 
equip him preſently with Prologue and Epilogue. Then 
the Play is ſent to Mr. Rich, or Mr. Betterton, in a fair 
legible hand with the recommendation of ſome gentleman, 
that paſſes for a man of parte, and a critick : In ſhort, the 
gentleman's intereſt has the Play acted, and the gentleman's 
intereſt makes a preſent to pretty Miſs — ſhe's made h's 
whore, and the Stage his cully, that for the loſs of a month 
in rebearſing, and a hundred pound in drefling a confounded 
Play, muſt give the liberty of the Houſe to him and his 
friends for ever after. | 

Now ſuch a Play may be written with all the exaQpeſs 
imaginable, in re ſpect of unity in time and place; but f 
you enquire its Character of any perſon, tho' of the mear- 
eſt underſtanding of the whole Audience, he will tell you 
*tis intolerable ſtuff; and upon your demanding his reaſons, 
his anſwer is, I don't like it: His humour is the only rule 
that he can judge a Comedy by, but you find that mere 
nature is cffended with ſome irregularities z and tho' he be 
not ſo learned in the Drama, to give you an inventory © 
the faults, yet I can tell you, that one part of the plot had 
no dependance upon another, which made this fiwp]e man 
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drop his attention, and concern for the event; and fo diſen- 
geging his thouyhts from the buſineſs of the action, he ſat 
there very uneaſy, thought the time very tedious, becauſe 
he had nothing to do: The Characters were fo incoherent in 
themſelves, and compoſed of ſuch variety of abſurdit ies, 
that in his knowledge of nature he could find no original 
for ſuch a copy; and being therefore unacquainted with any 
folly they reproved, or any virtue that they recommended, 
their buſineſs was as flat and tireſome to him, as if the 
Actors had talked Arabick. 

Now theſe are the material irregularities of a Play, and 
theſe are the faults which downright mother-ſenſe can cen- 
ſure awd be offended at, as much as the moſt learned critick 
in the pit. And altho' the one cannot give me the reaſons 
of his approbation or diſlike, yet | will take his word for 
the credit or diſrepute of a Comedy, ſooner perhaps than 
the opinjon of ſome Virtuoſi's; for there are ſome gentle- 
men that have fortify'd their ſpleen ſo impregnab y with eri- 
ticiſm, and hold out ſo ſtiffly againſt all attacks of pleaſantry, 
that the moſt powerful efforts of wit and humour cannot 
make the leaſt impreſſion. What a misfortune is it to theſe 
gentlemen to be natives of ſuch an ignorant ſelf-wiiled, im. 
pertinent iſland, where let a critick and a ſcholar find never 
ſo many irregularities in a Play, yet five hundred ſaucy peo- 
ple will give him the lie to his face, and come to ſee this 
wicked Play forty or fifty times in a year ? But this Vox 
Populi is the Devil, tho? in a place of more authority than 
Ariſtotle, it is called Vox Dei. Here is a Play with a ven- 
geance (ſays a critick) to bring the tranſactions of a year's 
time into the compaſs of three hours; to carry the whole 
audience with him from one kingdom to another, by the 
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changing of a Scene; where's the probability, nay, the 
poſſibility of all this; the devil's in the Poet ſure, he don't 
think to put contradictions upon us. 

Look'e fir, don't be in a paſſion, the Poet does not im- 
pole contradictions upon you, becauſe he has told you no 
lie; for that only is a lie, which is related with ſome falla- 
cious intention that you ſhould believe it for a truth ; Now 
the Poet expects no more that you ſhould believe the plot of 
his Play, than old Zſop deſigned the world ſhould think his 
Eagle and Lyon talked like you and I; which I think, was 
every jot as improbable as what you quarrel with; and yet 
the fables took, and I'll be hanged if you your ſelf don't 
like em. But beſides, fir, if you are ſo iaveterate againſt 
improbabilities, you muſt never come near the Play-houſe 
at all; for there are ſeveral iinprobabilities, nay, impoſſibi - 
lities, that all the criticiſms in nature cannot correct: As 
for inſtance; in the part of Alexander the Great, to be 
affected with the tranſactions of the Play, we muſt ſuppoſe 
that we ſee that great conqueror, after all his triumphs, 
ſhunned by the woman he loves, and ituportuned by her he 
hates; croſſed in his cups and jollity by his own ſubjects, 
and at laſt miſerably ending his life in a raging madneſs : 
We muſt ſuppoſe, that we ſee the very Alexander, the ſon 
of Philip, in all theſe unhappy circumſtances, elſe we are 
not touched by the moral, which repreſents to us the unea- 
ſine ſs of human life in the greateſt ſtate, and the inſtability 
of fortune in reſpe& of worldly pomp; yet the whole au- 
dience at the ſame time knows, that this is Mr. Betterton, 
who is ſtrutting upon the ſtage, and tearing his lungs for a 
livelibood : And that the ſame perſon ſhould be Mr. Bet- 
terton and Alexander the Great at the ſame time, is ſome- 
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what like an impoſſibility in my mind. Yet you muſt grant 
this impoflibility. in ſpight of your teeth, if you ha'n't 
power to raiſe the old hero from the grave to act his own 
rt, 
. for another impoſſibility: The leſs rigid criticks 
allow to a Comedy the ſpace of an artificial day, or twenty 
four hours; but thoſe of the thorough reformation will con- 
fine it to the natural or ſolar day, which is but half the 
time, Now admitting this for a decorum abſolutely requi- 
ſite; this play begins when it is exactly ſix by your watch, 
and ends preciſely at nine, which is the uſual time of the 
repreſentation. Now is it feaſible in rerum natura, that 
the ſame ſpace or extent of time can be three hours by 
your watch, and twelve hours upon the Stage, admitting 
the ſame number of minutes, or the ſame meaſure of ſand 
to both. I'm afraid, fir, you muſt allow this for an impoſe 
ſibility too; and you may with as much reaſon allow the 
Play the extent of a whole year; and if you grant me a 
year, you may give me ſeven, and ſo to a thouſand: For 
that a thouſand years ſhould come within the compaſs of 
three hours, is no more an impoſſibility, than that two mi- 
nutes ſhould be contain'd in one; Nullum minus continet ia 
ſe majus, is equally applicable to both. 

So much for the decorum of time, now for the regula- 
rity of place. I might make the one a conſequence of 
t'other, and alledge that by allowing me any extent of time, 
you muſt grant me any change of place, for the one de- 
pends upon t'other;z and having five or ſix years for the ac- 
tion of a Play, I may travel from Conſtantinople to Denmark, 
ſo to France, and home to England, and reit long enough 
in each country beſides. But you'll ſay, how can jou carry 
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us with you? very eaſily, fir, if you will be willing to go: 
As for example; here is a new Play, the Houſe is throng'd, 
the Prologue's ſpoken, and the Curtain drawn repreſents you 
the Scene of Grand Cairo. Whereabouts are you now, fir ? 
Were not you the very minute before in the Pit in the 
Engliſh Play-houſe talking to a wench, and now, preſto, 
Paſs, you are ſpirited away to the banks of the River Nile. 
Surely, fir, this is a moſt intolerable improbability ; yet thig 
you muſt allow me, or elſe you deſtroy the very conſtitution 
of repreſentation : Then in the ſecond Act, with a flouriſh 
of the fiddles, I change the Scene to Aſtrachan, O this is 
i»tolerable ! Look'e, fir, tis not a jot more intolerable than 
the other; for you'll find that "tis much about the ſame 
diſtance between Egypt and Aſtrachan, as it is between 
Drury-lane and Grand Cairo; and if you pleaſe to let your 
fancy take poſt, it will perform the journey in the ſame 
moment of time, without any diſturbance in the world to 
your perſon. You can follow Quintus Curtius all over 
Aſia in the train of Alexander, and trudge after Hannibal 
like a Cadet, through all Italy, Spain and Afric, in the 
ſpace of four or five hours; yet the devil a one of you will 
ſtir a ſtep over the treſhold for the beſt Poet in Chriſtendom, 
tho* he make it his buſineſs to render heroes more amiable, 
and to ſurprize you with more wonderful accidents and 
events. 

I am as little a friend to thoſe rambling Plays as any body, 
nor have I ever eſpous'd their party by my own practice; 
yet I cou'd not forbear ſaying ſomething in vindication of 
the great Shakeſpeare, whom every little fellow that can 
form an Aorittus primus will preſume to condemn for inde- 
corums and abſurdities; ſparks that are ſo ſpruce upon their 
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Greek and Latin, that, like our ſops ia travels, they can 
reliſh nothing but what is fozeign, to let the world know 
they have been abroad forſooth ; but it muſt be ſo, becauſe 
Ariſtotle ſaid itz, now I fay it muſt be other wiſe, becauſe 
Shakeſpeare ſaid it, and I'm ſure that Shakeſpeare was the 
greater poet of the two. But you'll ſay, that Ariſtotle was 
the greater critich, —— That's a miſtake, fir, for criticiſm in 
poetry is no more than judgment in poetry; which you with 
find in your Lexicon, Now if Shakeſpeare was the bettee 
poet, he muſt have the moſt judgment in his art ; for every 
body knows, that judgment is an effentiat part of poetry, 
and without it no writer is worth a farthing. But to ſtoop 
to the authority of either, without conſulting the reaſon of 
the conſequence, is an abuſe to a man's nnderftanding'; and 
neither the precept of the philoſopher, nor example of the 
poet ſhould go dowa with me, without examining-the weight 
of their aſſertions, We can expe& no more decorum of 
regularity in any buſineſs, than the nature of the thing wilt 
bear; now if the Stage cannot ſubſiſt without the ſtrength of 
ſuppoſition, and force of fancy in the audience, why ſhould 
a poet fetter the buſineſs of his plot, and ſtarve his action 
for the nicety of an hour, or the change of a ſcene, ſince 
the thought of man can fly over a thouſand years with the 
ſame eale, and in the ſame inſtant of time, that your eye 
glances from the figure of ſix or ſeven on the dial- plate; and 
can glide from the Cape of Good-Hope to the Bay of 
St. Nicolas, which is quite croſs the world, with the ſame 
quickneſs and activity, as between Covegt-Garden Church, 
and Will's Coſtee-houſe. Then 1 muſt beg of theſe gen- 
tlemen to let our old Engliſh authors alone if they have 
left vice unpuniſh'd, victue unrewarded, folly unexpoſed, 
or prudence uoſucc2l{sful, the contrary of which is the utile 
Vol. III. T 
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of Comedy, let them be laſhed to ſome purpoſe; if any 
part of their plots have been independent of the reſt, or any 
of their characters forced or unnatural, which deftroys the 
Dulce of Plays, let them be hiſs'd off the Stage: but, if 
by a true decorum in theſe material points, they have writ 
ſucceſcfully and anſwered the end of Dramatick Poetry in 
every reſpect, let them reſt in peace, and their memories 
enjoy the encomiums due to their merit, without any re- 
flection for waving thoſe niceties, which are neither inſtruc- 
tive to the world, nor diverting to mankind; but are like 
all the reſt of the critical learning, fit only to ſet people 
together by the ears in ridiculous controverſies, that are 
not one jot material to the good of the publick, whether 
they be true or falſe. 

And thus you ſee, fir, I have concluded a very unneceſ- 
ſary piece of work; which is much too long, if you don't 
like it: But let it happen any way, be aſſured, that I in- 
tended to pleaſe you, which ſhould partly excuſe, 


SIR, 


